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Political Tyranny Over Business 
Will End 


OLITICS has laid its hesitant hand on the whole commodity market. 
Markets are affected marvelously by psychology. The dominant state of mind 
possessing buyers or sellers at stated times produces market changes. And dom- 
inant states of mind in the last analysis are generally based on fundamental conditions 
in the world at large, wage conditions, the financial and finally the import and export 
situations. 

All these fundamental considerations are at this writing altogether bullish. Raw 
materials of all kinds, cotton, wool, iron and pulps have seen their final declines on this 
recent period of depression and are on the upturn positively. 

Supply and demand conditions are healthy all over the world, which today is de- 
manding with emphasis not only raw materials but also finished products somewhat 
feverishly because supplies have been consumed and production has not yet sufficiently 
replaced shortages. 

The world demand for our wheat, rye, barley, oats and hog products alone is suffi- 
cient to supply the country with a veritable orgy of purchasing. 

Wage conditions could not be better if made to order. Every industrial center is 
reporting added expansion in employment and greatly augmented payrolls. 

The finances of the country are the Midas-minded marvel of the age. Never be- 
fore in the history of this country has money been so cheap at the time commodity 
movements have gone over 1,000,000 cars per week. And never hds credit been so 
abundant. Savings bank deposits show the stupendous, record-breaking sum of eigh- 
teen billion dollars. 

Exports in July were $278,000,000—imports $278,900,000. 

But in August exports were $330,000,000 and imports $260,000,000—a nifty trade 
balance of $70,000,000 in our favor, and a significant change of material betterment for 
all parts of the trading world. And yet domestic interchange of commodities hangs . 
hesitant in many quarters. 

What’s the matter? Politics! 

A challenge has been flung to the American people by certain classes desirous of 
obtaining the political dictation in these United States, through the control of Con- 
gress. Political control of Congress by a coterie of discontented, dismal, malcontents 
would mean that these. same political buccaneers would immediately bludgeon busi- 
ness, through Sand-bagging Committees of Congress, empowered to investigate banks, 
railroads, stockyards, public utilities and every other institution connected with the 
prosperous upbuilding of this country’s wealth and name. The object would be to dis- 
credit by the same character of characterless testimony as we beheld last spring, all 
those forms and customs and institutions builded through years of patient progress 
which are so essential to our financial, social and tolerant well-being. Of course, in 
face of a challenge like that business must hesitate. 

But there is one thing sure, thirty days more of it is all we should be asked to 
endure. 

The people of the country are never going to trade certain prosperity for certain 
failure. With the counting of the largest ballot ever cast for chief executive of this 
nation on November 5th, the country will cast off the hesitant hand of politics and 
bound forward, throttle wide open, into the best period of prolonged prosperity on 
record. 

Three to one on it!! 
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NEARLY SIX MONTHS’ 
WIRE LIFE! 











Michigan mill removed a 

Fourdrinier Wire from a 

BELOIT machine that had 

run continuously (except Sun. 

days and holidays) from 

November 18th, 1923 until 
May 3rd, 1924 


An exceptional performance for even a Beloit, 
but numerous instances may be cited of three 
months’ life at 650 feet per minute and over. 


On Nov. 4th, 1920, 26,000,000 people voted, BUT 27,000,000 did 
not. VOTE NOV. 4th. VOTE AS YOU PLEASE, but VOTE. 


Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 


SINCE 1858 


Beloit Iron Works 


ESTABLISHED 
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The Forestry Conference 


N order to obtain national recognition of the 
problem of perpetuating a supply of forest 
products sufficient to meet our needs and its attend- 
ing necessities and demands, a national conference 
on Utilization of Forest Products has been called by 
Secretary Wallace, of the Department of Agriculture, 
to meet at Washington, D. C., November 19 and 20, 
1924. In his letter, the Secretary said: : 
“As you know, the question of timber supply is 
becoming more acute year by year. We are studying 
it from three angles: First, how to protect the timber 
we have from fire, insect pests and plant diseases; 
second, how to encourage the growing of more tim- 
ber, both on national forests and private forests; 
third, how to cut down the waste in the manufacture 
and use of wood. 

“We believe that by better ways of manufacture 
and use, the drain on our forests can be reduced by 
at least one-fourth. This problem has not received 
the attention it should have. We need more facts 
than we have as the basis for a workable program. 
The responsibility is a joint one in which the public 
and the industries alike have a vital interest.” 

The Secretary has invited representatives of all 
the associations and industries financially interested 
in the manufacture and use of forest products, as 
well as the representatives of State forest organ- 
izations, the trade and general press, and public in- 
terest and educational groups, believing that the pur- 
pose of the conference is sufficiently important to 
justify the time and expense consumed attending it. 

The paper industry should respond with the same 
measure of service and zeal that has characterized 
all of its past efforts in this work. 


Correspondence Courses on Pulp 


and Paper Manufacture 


ACILITIES for correspondence and class instruc- 

tion on the manufacture of pulp and paper, 
available in the United States and Canada, have been 
published by the Joint Vocational Education Com- 
mittee with offices at 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. It is shown that there are now two corre- 
spondence courses established—one offered by the 
Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin, 
and the other by the Institute of Industrial and 
Domestic Arts, Gardenvale, Quebec, Canada. 

The instruction of these courses is based on the 
five volumes of text books prepared by the Joint 
Vocational Education Committee of the Pulp and 
-Paper Industry of the United States and Canada. 

These correspondence courses are aimed to serve 
three types of persons: First, the mill operative, by 
affording him a means of becoming familiar with 
fundamental laws underlying the operation which he 
- performs, thus stimulating his interest and increas- 
ing his efficiency and earning power; second, the de- 
partment head or foreman, by giving him an oppor- 
tunity to study the various details connected with 
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processes in other departments than his own; third, 
the technical man or the new executive in the 
plant by familiarizing him with the different 
processes and control methods involved in pulp and 
paper manufacture, not only in his own plant but in 
mills using any of the well known methods. 

Although the courses will make a special appeal to 
those men who have had some high school or college 
training, instruction is so arranged that the man with 
only a common school education may take it profit- 
ably, especially if he has had considerable experi- 
ence in the mill. Either unit courses or the complete © 
pulp and paper course can be subscribed for. Pre- 
paratory courses are also available in each institu- 
tion for those students who find themselves deficient 
in preparation. 

If you are willing to spend an hour or two of your 
spare time every day to get a broader knowledge 
of your vocation and fit yourself for a position of 
more responsibility, no better opportunity is of- 
fered anywhere than the above courses of in- 
struction and your efforts should yield you a.golden 
return. 


Paper Exposition in 1926 


T HAS been decided to forego the holding of the 
Third Paper Exposition in 1925 and to plan for a 
big exposition in 1926. One of the reasons for this 
decision is the changing of the meeting date of the 
annual convention of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association to the first week in February. The 
Grand Central Palace, where the Paper Exposition 
has in the last two years been held, will be occupied 
during the time of the convention, and it will not be 
practical to hold an exposition of paper machinery in 
any other building in New York City because of the 
great weight of the machinery, which the superinten- 
dents and managers of these buildings will not per- 
mit to be installed on their floors. 

Another year has been hereby granted in which 
to work and build up support for a big exposition 
in 1926. From the recognized advantages such an 
exposition presents, we hope that it will receive the 
enthusiastic support of the entire industry. 


Support the Supply Association 
Tr PAPER INDUSTRY rejoices in the success which 
seems to be attending the organization of the 
proposed Supply and Equipment Association of the 














‘Paper Industry. This new association which has 


the endorsement of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association through its president, Mr. Henry W. 
Stokes, and his associates, should be of great mutual 
benefit in protecting our home industry from the en- 
croachment of foreign competition. 

Those supply houses which have failed to take 
seriously the communication received from the Or- 
ganization Committee headed by Mr. W. N. Wilkin- 
son. of the Union Sulphur Co., 33 Rector Street, New 
York City, will be rendering great assistance to the 
American paper industry by giving the committee’s 
letter prompt attention. 
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3 H. P. Jones Speed Reducer pin | 
Chemical Mixers. Motor Speed oo 


Using the Unit Drive | “a 
for Low Speeds 


The many known economies and advantages of the 
unit drive for conveyors, elevators and the like have long 
been known. The only question has been how to “step 
down” the comparatively high motor speed to the slow 
moving machinery. 


Belts and pulleys? Sprockets and chains? Ordinary gears? 

These take up too much space, make for complex ex- 

oe nt sige that are potential sources of trouble, a 
ar 








to workmen, hard on bearings, with a constant 

power drain and threat of shut downs. e 

Only Book of Its Kind 
Jones Speed Reducers have none of these failin ATALOGUE No. 26—a 
are neat and compatt. Splash lubricated in a y tye en- oS gnembiewesseanborae 
closed housing, they keep out all dirt and moisture, re- SS eee 
move the accident problem, are rugged yet precise in ie-ae Sentamaen views 
construction. Write for Catalog No. 26, the authoritative lustrations. Useful tables and 
guide to the solution of speed reduction problems. It formulw rite for it. 
will prove both interesting—and. useful. . 








W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company \ f 


Main Office and Works: 4436 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
Branch Sales and Engineering Offices: 





New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 
Church and Murray Sts. Union Trust Bldg. 226Superior Ave.N.W. 45 Pearl St. 
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Aerial Photography in Forestry, 
Logging and Engineering 


By ELLWOOD WILSON 
Civil and Forestry Engineer 


ITH the increasing value of timber lands 
and the increasing distances of logging 
operations from the mills, it is becoming 


more and more important for executives to keep 
close track of their operations and to plan them 


efficiently and economically. No manager of wood- 
lands can handle his timber lands intelligently with- 
out a map. He cannot get from his woods foremen 
all that is in their heads; he cannot possibly see for 
himself all his territory, and he cannot plan a log- 
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Fig. Ja—Map Made by Forester from Cruise Lines 
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ging operation covering even a few square miles, to 
the best advantage, unless he can see it spread out 
before him as it is on a map. All the information 
that many companies and holders of timberlands 
have about their holdings is contained in the heads 
of one or more woods foremen or superintendents, 
who often could not put their knowledge on paper 
if they would, and when they die the information 
will perish with them. A good map once made 
will be of value as long as the earth lasts and chang- 
ing conditions such as occur through logging, fire 
or blowdown can easily be kept up to date by a very 
small expenditure. 

There are several kinds of maps and it is very nec- 
essary to understand the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each. First of all there is the sketch map 
(Fig. 1) made by a foreman or cruiser from mem- 
ory, which is all but useless and often cannot be 
understood without the man who made it to explain 
it. 

Second, there is a sketch map made from an aero- 
plane (Fig. 2) which shows the drainage and the 
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burnt areas and, roughly, the timber types, but which 
is valueless in getting areas or accurate informa- 
tion, the value of which decreases as the accuracy 
of the ground map which is used as a base decreases. 
Such a map is of value in making a very rough 
reconnaissance for quick information such as find- 
ing out whether a tract of land is worth buying or 
not, or whether there is timber in a certain region. 
Its greatest value is in getting information as to tim- 
ber conditions over very large areas or in finding 
out where burns are located, or for planning the 
mapping ahead of a more intensive survey. Such 
a map is made by an observer sketching from the 
air and unless he has a fairly accurate map already 
to work with, his location of lakes, streams, rivers, 
burnt areas or timber types may be miles out of 
their true position. 

Third, there is the map made by a cruiser or for- 
ester by running a careful base line and from this 
running strips by compass and chain across the 
country at intervals of from one quarter to one mile 
apart, noting the distances from the base line to the 
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Fig. 3b>—Same Territory from Aerial Photograph 
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edges of lakes, timber types, burns and so on, and 
sketching in the outlines of lakes, swamps and burns 
which do not touch the cruise lines. (Figs. 3a and 
3b.) Often some of the features lie parallel to and 
between the cruise lines and are either missed alto- 
gether or the shapes and sizes are wrongly sketched. 
The trees are counted and measured on either side of 
the strip for 1614 or 33 feet and the averages worked 
up and applied to areas taken from the map. Gen- 
erally one to two and one-half per cent of the area is 
covered by the strips. The averages per acre may be 
fairly accurate, but the areas to which they are ap- 
plied are very often wrong. The distances on either 
side of the cruise line are only estimated by eye and 
this introduces another source of error. The cost of 
such maps rises rapidly with the number of cruise 
lines run and the greater accuracy and intensity of 
the survey. 

Fourth, there is the map made from actual surveys 
made by an engineer or forester in which the bound- 
aries of all lakes, the courses of all rivers, swamps, 
creeks, barrens, blowdowns, burns and cut-over areas 
are actually surveyed and the whole carefully checked 
up and tied into some network of control. (Figs. 
4a and 4b). This can be done at not much greater 
expense than the third kind and the timber types 











Fig. 5—Photograph from Air 
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and quantities can be gotten at the time of the sur- 
vey. Such a map is always useful and as the country 
is logged or burnt the information can be rapidly 
put on. Such a map serves as a base for all the 
other kinds and its only drawback is that it does 
not show the condition of the country in detail and 
is not always intelligible to those unaccustomed to 
reading maps. 

Fifth, there is the photographic map (Fig. 5) 
made by assembling photographs taken from the 
air, which combines all the advantages of the others 
and which has superiorities over all of them. It 
takes but little more flying time than sketching from 
the air. Even without ground maps of any sort as 
control, it is very much more accurate.. It shows 
all of the drainage and detail of the engineer’s map 
and the character of every acre of the country, with 
all the detail of types of timber. The boundaries of 
these types can be much more accurately seen on 
the photographs than on the ground and conse- 
quently their areas more accurately determined. In 
eastern Canada, pure stands of timber are rare and 
the ordinary type map applies averages to areas 
which are really made up of smaller areas of quite 
different types. The serial photograph shows every 
little clump of trees and even individual trees which 
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come into the crown cover can be picked out and 
counted. White pines which, in mixed stands, usu- 
ally overtop the other trees can be easily picked 
out and counted. The aerial photographic map gives 
a true type map of 100% of the area. 

Once finished, all that remains to be done for an 
accurate timber estimate is to go to certain areas 
which are picked out in the office, get the diameters 
and heights of the trees, separate the fir and spruce, 
estimate the cedar, hemlock, basswood and so on 
and after taking the areas off the map, make up the 
final estimate. The actual field work is cut at least 
90%. 

The character of burns is shown very clearly (Fig. 
6) whether everything is destroyed or the timber 
only burned in spots, whether the burns are repro- 
ducing or not. Blowdowns which are often in patches 
of a few acres and would be missed in an ordinary 
cruise are shown and can be totaled for a whole area. 
These were found in one aerial survey to amount 
to 2% of the whole. 

The way in which logging operations have been 
carried on is clearly shown; (Fig. 7) large trees left 
uncut show up very clearly; many of the logs left 
on the ground show, in one picture some twenty skid- 
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ways of logs left by the jobbers were discovered. 
Logs left in lakes or streams, along the banks or 
jammed in rapids can be seen and where logs are 
held over in booms on rivers or lakes a very close 
approximation to the number can be obtained by 
counting those in a unit area and multiplying by 
the total area of the boom. Roads can be roughly 
located direct from the maps. To sum up, all ques- 
tions of laying out logging operations, from roads 
for provisions to bad spots for driving in rivers can 
be studied out and decided on by the Woodlands Man- 
ager in his office, where he has the whole country 
exactly as it is spread out on his desk and can use 
his own judgment and not depend entirely for infor- 
mation on some one else. The photographs are easier 
to read than a line map and anyone, after ten min- 
utes of explanation, can understand them thoroughly. 

As to the time required, photographs can be taken 
at the rate of ten to twenty square miles a day with 
one plane and can be developed and ready for use 
in a week. Made up into the finished map to scale, 
fifty to one hundred square miles per month can 
be completed, and if a timber estimate is desired 
the ground work will require a month to each one 
hundred and fifty square miles. 


ig. 6—Severe Burn 
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At a scale of one thousand feet to the inch, the 
cost of the work complete will run about eighty 
dollars per square mile for a minimum and without 
the timber estimate about sixty-five dollars, depend- 
ing upon the distance from the base and the intensity 
of the ground work. 

Another great advantage is that once the photo- 
graphs are taken, extra copies to almost any scale 
can be made at very small cost and a few hours 
flying each year will keep the maps up to date. 

This work has now passed the experimental stage, 
and over twenty-five hundred square miles of such 
maps are in every day use by such companies as 
the Laurentide, Wayagamack and James MacLaren 
Company. In addition, power companies are using 
these maps for location. of transmission lines, stor- 
age areas and photographs of their plants for invest- 
ors. Railroads are using them for the location of 
new lines and their layouts in various towns and 
cities. Cities are having maps made for town-plan- 
ning, study of traffic problems and assessment pur- 
poses. Counties and parishes are having maps made 
to show location and character of taxable properties. 
One company is using the maps in the purchase of 
lands for reforestation, which does away entirely 
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with the necessity of sending out men to examine 
properties and determine the areas of different kinds 
of land offered for sale, and thereby saves a large 
amount of money. 


An interesting side light on this work is shown 
in the photographs illustrating this article which 
show errors discovered by the aerial photographs in 
all the previous types of maps described. Hardly 
an area has so far been covered in which some errors 
in previous maps have not been discovered. 


No good general would think of carrying on a war 
without accurate maps and the woodlands manager 
is practically helpless, in this day of rising costs and 
keen competition, unless he has full information at 
his finger tips about the property he is operating. 
With good maps the directors of a company can 
keep in touch with their operations and can discuss 
questions of finance with their bankers in a much 
more convincing way. 

Those who have used aerial photographic maps 
have become enthusiastic about them and it would 
be to the advantage of anyone operating timber lands 
to go thoroughly into the question of their merits 
and costs. 
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Fig. 7—Woods Depot 
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Do you want the best 
| maps made today? 


ask 
Fairchild Aerial Surveys Co. 


[of Canada] Limited 
GRAND’ MERE, QUEBEC 


and 
Fairchild Aerial Surveys Co. 


136 West 52nd Street | 
NEW YORK CITY | 





fies all information in regard to | 


Mapping of all kinds. Engineering | 
Service and Reports. 


Photographic or Line Maps for Power 
Sites, Transmission Lines, Railroads, 
Highways, Cities, Town Planning. | 





| | Forest Properties Examined, Mapped 
| and Estimated. All work more rapid 
| and far more informative than by old 

methods.--------- Prices more reasonable. 


Prices depend on accuracy required and location. 


The only way to have real maps and | 
_ full information | 
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Foreman Training in the Paper Industry 


Introduction—Successful Training in the Paper Plant 


By J. K. NOVINS 


Author of “A Training Program for the Factory Foreman, 


” 


“Fore- 


man Training in Practice,” “Manual of Practical Training 


ERHAPS no _ other 
P phase of efficient man- 
agement has created 

as much attention and dis- 
cussion the past four years 
as the matter of foreman 
training in the manufactur- 
ing plant, but, in the wake of 
this nationwide interest; for- 
ever lingers the query of the 
puzzled executive, “What 
type of foreman training 
should be taken on in our or- 
ganization ?” ' 
Not a day goes by but this 
question is asked at a meet- 
ing of the plant executives in 
the factory, at a meeting of 


for the Railroad Foreman,” etc. 





This series is a manual on the subject 
of foreman training and as such is re- 
plete with valuable suggestions for the 
installation of a foreman training course 
in the paper industry. 

The series is divided into convenient 
installments, each completely treating 
some phase of the work, and will con- 
tinue through twelve successive issues. 

Following this introduction, the series 
will consist of four parts, each divided 
into a number of chapters. The general 
subject of Part One, which will begin in 
the November issue, is “Types of Train- 
ing Programs,” and will contain four 
chapters. 

The author of this series is available 
through these columns to answer any in- 
quiries regarding any phase of foreman 
training on which the reader might wish 


Basis for Effective 
Training 

During his visits to many 
plants in various parts of the 
country the writer has dili- 
gently sought an answer to 
the question, what type of 
foreman training should such 
and such a paper products 
plant take on? 

One way out of the con- 
fusion, the writer found, is 


for the executive in the pa- 


per plant to realize from the 
start that the first step in 
choosing an effective fore- 
man instruction method is to 
make a thorough study of 








a trade association, at a con- 


y . to be enlightened. 
vention, or at a consultation 








the educational needs of his 





with an engineer or educa- 
tional expert called in to solve production and per- 
sonnel problems. 

To this question there are always a variety of 
answers, but, as several solutions are often of equal 
interest, the questioner remains as puzzled as be- 
fore he sought counsel. He is met by a thick cloud 
of confusion, which, as often is the case, hurries 
the executive into a premature decision and the 
adoption of a foreman training program that does 
not suit the needs of the particular organization and 
before long will prejudice the executive against the 
whole subject. 

That this confusion should exist is only an indi- 
cation of the rapid growth of the foreman train- 
ing movement in this country, and perhaps can be 
accounted for largely by the fact that this rapid 
growth of a movement has been entirely out of pro- 
portion to our meagre preparation for an extensive 
educational program. The need for some form of 
foreman training was first felt during the war, when 
the imperative overhauling of plant organizations 
and the over-night training of working forces called 
for greater executive skill on the part of the fore- 
man, and in view of subsequent industrial develop- 
ments, combined with a new labor situation brought 
about by recent imrhigration restriction laws, the 
industrial outlook points to still greater efforts in 
the field of foreman training. 


organization and of the in- 
dustry as a whole. The fact that a certain method 
of training has proven effective in John Smith’s 
plant does not mean that it will escape failure when 
applied in another plant, for the conditions may dif- 
fer radically in both plants. 

The second factor to take into consideration is 
that the adoption of a particular plan is not a cure- 
all, and that the plant executives must be prepared 
to adopt a different method, even a diametrically 
opposed one, should conditions warrant the change. 


The third factor to take full cognizance of is that 
need should stand before method, and that a par- 
ticular method can be twisted, and perhaps several 
methods fused into one, to meet the needs of the 
particular organization. And it properly follows 
that any changes in methods of training brought 
about by the management should be timely changes, 
and not brought about after the damage has been 
done. 

In these articles, to be published serially, the 
reader will find a description of every type of fore- 
man training developed in plants manufacturing 
paper, and paper products. The writer has had an 
unusually good opportunity to study the foreman 
training methods in the paper industry. Since the 
foreman training problems are similar in plants man- 
ufacturing paper products, such as the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company and the A. M. Collins Man- 
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ufacturing Company, and in plants manufacturing 
the raw paper product, such as the Champion 
Coated Paper Company and the Gardner and Harvey 
Company, the writer has properly drawn from the 
experiences of both these types of plants. This 
method serves the purpose of making this series of 
articles a complete practical manual of foreman 
training in the paper products plant as well as in 
the entire paper industry. 


Types of Programs in Paper Plants 

The first four articles of this series, comprising 
Part One, deal with the development of various 
types of foreman training in the paper industry. 
The first article takes up in detail the development 
of the foreman training program in the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company plant at Framingham, 
Mass. This company bears an international repu- 
tation for enterprise in industrial relations work, 
and its experiences with the training of foremen 
ought to be of special interest right now. For kind 
assistance in the preparation of the article the writer 
is indebted to Mr. T. G. Portmore, Manager of 
Works. After the preparation of this article the 
facts and manner of treatment were checked up by 
Mr. Portmore, thus vouching for its accuracy. In 
the same spirit the writer prepared the other arti- 
cles, carefully checking up facts and recording obser- 
vations from first hand investigation rather than 
from second hand sources. 

The second article in the series deals with the 
development of a lecture study course, and this 
article, in a measure, supplements the article on the 
Dennison plan, as it points to various methods of 
making a lecture study course effective as well as 
interesting to the foremen. Most of this second 
article deals with a lecture study course developed 
for foremen employes in such plants as the A. M. 
Collins Manufacturing Company, Jesse Jones Paper 
Box Company and the United States Paper Box 
Company, all of these firms being located in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The writer spent several months in 
this city studying foreman training methods devel- 
oped in plants. 

The conference method of foreman training, de- 
veloped by the government in various industrial 
plants, is treated in detail in the third article. To 
get a full measure of the results achieved by the 
conference method, the writer personally observed 
the conference discussion in several plants. 
tended an interesting conference discussion by fore- 
men at the Champion Coated Paper Company at 
Hamilton, Ohio. In this connection the writer 
wishes to express gratitude for the kind assistance 
offered him by Mr. R. W. Jenkins, of Hamilton, 
Ohio, an expert on foreman training in the paper 
industry, and to Dr. Louis H. Frechtling, Director 
of Industrial Relations of the Champion Coated 
Paper Company. Both these men lent their sincere 
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assistance to the writer during a visit to the paper 
center in Hamilton, Ohio. Dr. Frechtling is an 


‘ardent enthusiast of foreman training and has done 


a great deal to spread the interest among the exec- 
utives of other plants in the paper industry. 

One concern in the middle west spent four years 
developing a foreman training program for its fore- 
men. It is a distinct type of training, and embodies 
sO many advantages that the writer visited the 
plant, where he talked to the executives and fore- 
men. In the fourth article of the series, entitled, 
“The Organized Group-Discussion Plan,” the writer 
describes the development and operation of this 
method in such a concise and constructive manner 
that no executive will find it difficult, after a read- 
ing of the article, to install the same training fea- 
ture in his own plant. 


How to Develop Program 


Part II of this series, comprising Articles 5, 6, 7, 
8 and 9, deals exclusively with the methods of plan- 
ning and conducting training programs for foremen. 
The problem of developing executives to handle the 
training in the plant—a most important problem— 
is handled in the fifth article. The methods of de- 
veloping foreman training leaders are taken up and 
discussed, from the experiences of a number of 
plants in the paper industry, followed by a recital 
of the program developed by the federal govern- 
ment with the co-operation of various states and 
educational institutions. 

The sixth article will give the readers a compre- 
hensive idea how the training leader works—how he 
formulates the training plan, how he interests the 
foremen and the plant’s higher executives, how he 
gathers material for the training course, and the 
ways and means employed by him to conduct the 
conferences with the foremen. 

The actual organization of the foremen’s confer- 
ence is covered in the seventh article. Such details 
are covered as, the time the sessions are held, where 
they are held, what types of foremen are invited to 
the conferences, and, chiefly, how the management 
co-operates to make the conference a success. 

Article eight and nine take up two important 
phases of successful foreman training. First, how 
the management secures the foremen’s co-operation 
to make such training a success from the start. In 
this article the writer draws upon the experience of 
leading concerns, only the best methods being pre- 
sented. Second, how the management can properly 
co-operate to make the training a success. Fore- 
man training leaders fully realize that these two 
factors often decide the success or failure of a fore- 
man training program. 


Foreman Training’ Pedagogy 


The training methods ordinarily in use in a night 
school class, in a college class room, or in a class for 
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apprentices in a factory, will not do with a group 
of mature-minded factory foremen. A _ special 
method must be used, a method designed to interest 
and appeal to foremen. Foremen are experts of 
their jobs, and they will resent plainly any sort of 
training that does not help them get to the bottom 
of factory problems. Therefore, a distinct peda- 
gogy of foreman training has been developed dur- 
ing the past few years. The highest salaried edu- 
cational experts have been engaged in the work. 
They have developed a unique pedagogy that appeals 
strongly to foremen. 

What this pedagogy is, and how to use it in con- 
ducting training in any plant, is completely out- 
lined in the fourth part of the series, comprising 
Articles 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. Im these 
articles the writer does not simply outline the peda- 
gogy itself, but he develops the principles by giving 
the practical applications during the foremen’s con- 
ferences actually conducted in paper plants. By 
reading these articles and giving the subject further 
thought, the factory executive can lead a foremen’s 
conference and get profitable reactions from the fore- 
men. The subjects treated in these articles will fur- 
nish the meat for a complete series of foremen’s 
conferences. 

Articles 10 and 11 deal with the important sub- 
ject of job analysis, and are copiously illustrated 
with actual job analyses developed at conferences of 
foremen in plants manufacturing paper products. 
Article 12 shows how the foremen discuss the sub- 
ject of instructing the worker on the job—the prin- 
ciples of job instruction are carefully explained and 
illustrated with sample job instructions performed 
by the foremen during the conference. Article 13 is 
interesting in that it develops an analysis of the fore- 
man’s job—his responsibilities, and the importance 
of each responsibility in relation to the general effi- 
ciency of the entire plant organization. The methods 
used by foremen in handling their men are discussed 
in Article 14. The next article takes up safety prob- 
lems, showing how foremen actually analyze and 
solve safety problems in their plants. Orders, direc- 
tions and suggestions are considered in Article 16. 
Article 17 is devoted to a discussion, showing how 
foremen in one paper plant analyze and solve a pro- 
duction problem. In this article is given the formula 
used for analysis of a production problem, and pro- 
ceeds with a description of each step in the solution 
of the problem. 


Government Helps Paper Plant 


In various states throughout the union foreman 
training has now become a recognized state function. 
The various state educational agencies have planned, 
and are carrying out, foreman training programs to 
serve various industries in the state. Here is a grand 
opportunity for the executive of the paper plant who 
desires to initiate foreman training in his plant. The 
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state educational authorities will help him. They 
will send men to the plant to start the training, and to 
organize it in such shape that it can easily be con- 
tinued by the plant itself. And this service is en- 
tirely free; there are no strings attached to the 
proposition. 

But the plant executive often is unaware of the 
existence of such agencies in his state. Part IV of 
this series, which completes this manual, contains 
seven articles. These articles describe the foreman 
training programs developed in the following states: 
Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, New York, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, Iowa, Utah, Colorado, Washington, Idaho, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Maryland, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Virginia, Texas, West Virginia, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, New Mexico, Georgia, and Florida. 

In some of these states paper industries have taken 
advantage of the facilities afforded by the state edu- 
cational agencies. For instance, in Indiana foremen 
from the Sefton Manufacturing Corporation have 
been trained by state officers. In Wisconsin, where a 
comprehensive state foreman training has been de- 
veloped, foremen from the Tuttle Press have thus 
been trained. In Ohio a number of plants have con- 
ducted foremen’s conferences organized by the state 
officers. 

Any of the readers who are interested in develop- 
ing foremen training can secure valuable free assist- 
ance from the state officers. In the articles in the 
fourth part of the manual they will learn just what 
facilities exist in their particular territories. 

An interesting incident recently occurred in a 
paper plant in the middle west. The executives of 
the plant had secured the co-pperation of the state 
educational department to develop a program of fore- 
man training. The state department sent an ex- 
perienced man to conduct a series of weekly confer- 
ences with the foremen. The plant management was 
fully satisfied with the results, and requested that 
the state continue the work the following year. The 
state officer complied with the request. 

One day a man, who described himself as the rep- 
resentative of a newly organized commercial educa- 
tional institution, called on the personnel manager of 
the concern. The salesman described an extensive 
system of foremen training developed by his concern. 
He produced papers showing the nature of the course 
and methods of instruction. These the executive ex- 
amined, and immediately convinced himself that the 
plan was not superior to the one developed by the 
state officer. Through sheer curiosity, the executive 
simulated interest and requested a statement of 
terms. 

“We will put on a system of foreman training in 
your plant for $85,000,” the salesman said. 

“Eighty-five thousand dollars!” echoed the execu- 
tive. “We have developed an efficient training pro- 
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gram here which, if not superior to yours, is just as 
good, and it has not cost us a cent.” 

This incident is not an exaggeration. It is repro- 
duced exactly the way it was related by the executive 
concerned. It illustrates a serious condition. There 
are many facilities to help the industry train its fore- 
men; the service is free; the plant executives should 
take advantage of the service. 

The writer in no manner-.desires to minimize the 
importance of foreman training offered by commer- 
cial educational organizations, such as correspondence 
schools. They perform a valuable service. Their 
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work is praised by executives of nationally known 
concerns and by educational officials. The importance 
of correspondence study is increasing every day. 

But the point the writer wishes to make is this: 
Every form of training has its good points. There- 
fore, he has enumerated the different types of train- 
ing, described the methods employed, and there he 
considers his task done. The rest is for the factory 
management to consider. The writer has no connec- 
tion with any system of training. He has studied all 
systems, with an open mind, as an observer, with one 
idea in mind: to pass on the information correctly to 
our readers. 


Waste in the Pulp & Paper Industry 


By B. T. McBAIN 


A Vice-President of Superintendents’ Assn. 


There are also wastes and false wastes. Let’s 
see. 

So many superintendents are trying to save woolen 
felt costs by making their felts last longer. This may 
and may not be a saving. 

If on a paper machine, the life of woolen felts can 
be lengthened by use of rubber or even brass felt 
rolls. Greater life can be gotten by reducing the 
number of rolls in the press part. Some mills have 
10 to 14 rolls where 6 might do the trick. Each roll 
has a wearing effect. 

However, when the paper maker begins taking 
weights off his presses to increase the life of woolen 
felts, he may be saving a quarter and losing a dollar, 
for each per cent of water removed from the paper at 
the presses saves many dollars of steam in drying. 

Many mills are using very soft press rolls, claiming 
better results, fewer breaks, dryer paper and longer 
life of felts. If all these things really happen it is a 
wonderful thing. 

I am for soft rubber rolls and always have been, 
but there is a point in softness where the saving in 
felts and in other things is overbalanced by the in- 
crease in steam consumed per ton of paper dried at 
the dryers. 

Some mills use suction boxes on the felts, others do 
not. Some claim longer life of felts without the box 
because of less wear, while others claim the suction 
box keeps the felt in better shape and more paper is 
made and dried to far offset any wear. 

I have known foremen to remove the whipper on 
pulp wet machines and get better and longer life, as 
well as greatly increased production per felt, while 
the foreman in the next room couldn’t get the pulp 
over the machine unless he had the whipper. 


Another claimed wooden top and rubber bottom 
press rolls the only thing for groundwood wet ma- 
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chine, while in the next mill iron rolls, both top and 
bottom, were in use and as good felt life experienced. 

In the case of a Yankee machine with an 80-foot 
top felt and $1,000 nearly every 3 weeks paid for a 
new one, the superintendent changed the length to 
about 40 feet, cut the cost to $500, removed half the 
felt rolls, and the felt ran longer. 

Now, take a dryer felt that is run without any 
dryer felt dryers. It is run damp, and the loss in 
life of felt and increased steam to dry the paper is 
greater each month than the cost of equipping the 
machine with dryer felt dryers, unless the paper run 
is so arranged so it skips enough dryers so the felt 
is kept in condition. 

American dryer felt makers should adopt the as- 
bestos felt. It costs too much and it is not right to 
kick about importing pulp and paper, and then import 
dryer felts for our own paper machines. But the cost 
is warranted. Our experience shows this to be a fact, 
but in case of an accident the savings in cost will go 
to the bad. 

This is a big subject ; every mill has its pet ways of 
doing things. 

The wire parts of many new machines are much 
heavier than formerly, and some machines are using 
100 ft. wires. I guess I was as much to blame as 
anyone for using a 100 ft. wire on a 1,000 ft. news 
machine, but later machines are doing better and 
making better paper with 80 ft. wires. 

Wire life can be increased by removing wire carry- 
ing rolls and reducing the “belt”’ work the wire must 
perform. James O’Hara, superintendent at Lebanon, 
Ore., has invented a new method of tightening the 
wire so only the breast guide and couch rolls are used 
in addition to tube or table rolls. 


He has doubled the life of his wires. It is being 
tried at Nepco mills in a measure and so far with 
good results. 
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Wood Preparing Equipment 


By HARRY E. WESTON 
Assistant Professor of Pulp and Paper Manufacture, The New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 





This is the seventh installment of Mr. Weston’s 
article on Wood Preparing Equipment. The series 
will conclude with the next issue of this magazine. 





Chip Screens 

HIPS, as they are discharged from the chip- 
(Cv: contain from about 1 to 5 per cent of saw- 

dust and approximately 114 to 3 per cent of 
slivers. The amount of sawdust and slivers present 
can be largely predetermined by the methods used 
in operating the chipper. Such material should be 
removed from the chips in order that the best results 
may be obtained in the cooking process. 

It was formerly thought that sawdust would not 
cook in the digester and would, therefore, prevent 
proper circulation of the cooking liquor. Poor circu- 
lation would certainly be caused by an excessive 
amount of sawdust, but not by the amounts usually 
found in common mill practice. However, sawdust 
will give a lower yield and poorer quality of fibre 
than that obtained from chips of proper size and 
should, therefore, be removed along with the slivers. 
The absorptive power of the so-called standard chip 
is so different from that of slivers and oversize chips 
that raw or under-cooked pulp would result from 
them if they were not removed before the cooking 
operation. 

In order that the undesirable material may be re- 
moved economically, chip screens are employed. A 
number of different designs are in use, but all may 
be classified in one of two types, namely—Rotary or 
Reciprocating. The latter is frequently designated 
as “Shaker.” 

The rotary screen may be built as a single or 
double cylinder (one cylinder being placed inside an- 
other) and is usually constructed in sections. 

One of the early types of revolving chip screens 
consists primarily of a fine sawdust section and a 
section in which the oversize chips and slivers are 
removed. Either section may be made up of a num- 
ber of individual unit-sections so that the size of the 
screen can be varied to suit the capacity of the in- 
stallation. The first or fine sawdust section is made 
of perforated metal with openings that will permit 
the passage of the sawdust and finer waste particles 
during the operation of the screen. The chips, 
slivers, etc., are carried from this section into the 
second section where the good material is removed 
and the slivers and oversize rejections carried to the 
end of the screen where they dre discharged. The 
second section is fitted with specially designed slats 
between which the standard sized chips pass and 


thus may be separated from the material which 
should be rejected. Oftentimes, however, long nar- 
row slivers stand on end and pass thru the slats 
along with the standard chips and cause trouble in 
cooking. 

Another screen of the single cylinder type has 
been designed to be used in conjunction with the 
shaker or reciprocating screen. While a screen 6 
feet by 20 feet is considered a standard, one’may 
be built in different diameters and lengths to meet 
individual requirements. The framework of the cyl- 
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Receiving chip screen used in conjunction with reciprocating screen 


inder consists of two end rings and three inter- 
mediate or traction rings which are connected by 
heavy flat steel bars. The wire screen is fastened 
to the inside of the frame by the use of flat steel 
strips and cap screws. On the inside of the cylinder 
are lifting or conveying strips which not only lift the 
chips but also carry them toward the tail end of the 
machine, avoiding the necessity of placing it at a 
large angle of inclination. 

The cylinder rests on traction wheels carried by 
two shafts which are driven by two pairs of bevel 
gears from a countershaft. As these traction shafts 
rotate they impart the rotation to the cylinder. 

The accompanying illustration clearly indicates the 
details of this type of screen. 

There are several different makes of chip screens 
of the double cylinder revolving type varying pri- 
marily in details of construction. As in the case of 
the single cylinder screens they are built in a num- 
ber of sections—usually from three to six, with the 
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capacity increasing as the number of sections are 
increased. The number of sections in any particular 
screen installation would, therefore, be determined 
by the capacity of the mill. A three section chip 
screen of this type will ordinarily handle from 40 
to 80 cords of wood per 10 hours while a six section 
screen will handle from 125 to 150 cords. 

The machine consists of two cylinders (one inside 
the other) built upon cast iron rings and supported 
on traction rings by two shafts which bear traction 
wheels. The outside cylinder is approximately two 
feet larger in diameter than the inside cylinder and 
both cylinders are tapered. The intake end on the 
inner screen of one of this type is approximately 
four feet in diameter, while the discharge end, which 
extends beyond the outside screen, is slightly over 
six feet. The outer screen at the small end is about 
six feet and the large end eight feet. 


The inner screen may be made up or covered with 
perforated steel plate or wire cloth. The size of the 
openings would be varied to suit the size of the 
standard chips desired after screening. One mesh 
wire is frequently used for covering the inner screen. 


The outer screen or cylinder is built up with wire 
cloth. A standard covering made of ,; inch wire 
spaced about ; inch centers is used on one make 
of screen. 

Traction rings are located around the outside cylin- 
der and permit the completed cylinder to rest on 
traction wheels carried by two shafts. The traction 
wheels are often placed with the flanges on the lower 
side of the traction rings, so that each flange aids 
in supporting a part of the trust. An adjustable 
bracket with thrust roller is located at the lower 
end and at each side of the cylinder for additional 
support to the revolving screen against thrust. The 
end traction ring runs against the wheels on these 
brackets. Such thrust bearings, as well as traction 
wheels and traction rings are illustrated in the pic- 
ture showing compound revolving chip screen. The 
drive shaft, located at the upper end of the chip 
screen, carries two bevel gears to mate the trunnion 
gears, and the main drive pulley which can be belt 
connected to any suitable source of power. Ten to 
fifteen H. P. are required to operate the ordinary 
screen of this type—the power varying according 
to the size of the screen. The R. P. M. of such a 
screen is about 20 to 30 depending somewhat on local 
conditions and individual preference. 

“For the successful operation of a screen of this 
kind, it is necessary to have a stiff and strong foun- 
dation to support the trunnions, which carry the 
cylinder and the drive shaft. This foundation is 
generally of wood construction and’is built, under 
the direction of the chip screen manufacturers, by 
the mill in which the screen is placed. 

A screen of the reciprocating or “shaker” type 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. Such a 
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unit consists essentially of two strongly built recip- 
rocating screen tables flexibly supported from a 
rigid structural steel or timber frame. The frame 
must be solidly built. Georgia pine, fir, or any other 
suitable structural timber might be used in the con- 
struction of the frame, if of wood, while structural 
steel angles are commonly employed in the construc- 
tion of the metal frames. In many cases, particu- 
larly with timber construction, the framework is 
strengthened by means of stay rods which are usually 
adjustable. The metal frames are often braced with 
angle irons, as can be noted in the previously men- 
tioned cut. 

Various methods are used to support the two recip- 
rocating tables located one above the other within 
the frame and inclined at about 8° to the horizontal. 
Sometimes hickory hangers attached to the steel 
framework are also attached to the tables and in 
this way support them. Six hangers (three on 
either side of the screen) are used for each table. In 
other instances iron rods support the tables. Sup- 
porting rods and their method of attachment to the 
frame and to the tables may be seen in the cut show- 
ing reciprocating chip screen. Other methods for 
supporting the tables are also in use. 

The tables or screens proper may be of all-steel 
or a combination of wood and steel construction. The 
bottom of the top table or tray is covered with per- 
forated metal plate. The perforated openings may 
be oblong—approximately 1x2 inches or oval—about 
¥”"x114”. One make of screen has forty-eight *4,’’x 
114” oval holes per square foot of area. The bottom 
of the lower table is provided with a perforated metal 
or wire screen. The size of the openings in this 
screen should allow only the dirt and sawdust to pass 
through. Screens perforated with 14”, 4”, 34)", or 
4” round holes or number 5 mesh wire may be used 
for this purpose. Perforations of ,',” dimension are 
regarded as standard with some manufacturers. 

These tables are driven by means of eccentrics 
which give to them a shaking or reciprocating mo- 
tion. Noise and racking of the frames is reduced by 
having the tables moving simultaneously in opposite 
directions. This is generally arranged by placing 
four driving eccentrics (two for each table) in op- 
position. Oftentimes the driving pulley is of suffi- 
cient weight to aid in making a smooth running ma- 
chine by acting as a balance wheel. The eccentrics 
are sometimes placed along the sides of the tables 
at approximately the center instead of on the ends 
as described. The drive shaft is operated at a speed 
of 175 to 225 R. P. M. while the power consumption 
may vary from 3 to 10 H. P. 

The capacity of reciprocating screens may range 
with different types under proper operating condi- 
tions from approximately 75 to 200 cords per ten 
hours. A table developed from data received from 
one manufacturer is as follows: 
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Capacity in Cords 


Size of Tables per 10 Hours 
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The chips are delivered to the upper end of the 
top table and while passing over it, due to the incline 


and motion, the uniformly sized chips and sawdust - 


drop thru the openings in the bottom and the over- 
size material is carried along to the end of the table. 
Here it may be hoppered into a chute that guides 
it to a conveyor which delivers it to a crusher or 
rechipper, depending upon the practice in the individ- 
ual plant. The sawdust is removed thru the open- 
ings in the bottom screen to a conveyor located di- 
rectly beneath it by which it is removed from the 
screen. The uniform chips, comparatively free from 
sawdust, dirt, undersized, and oversized material 
work toward and off the lower end of the bottom 
table. The screen is generally so arranged that the 
chips fall from the lower end of the bottom table 
upon a conveyor which carries them toward or to 
the chip bins. 

A comparatively recent but radical change in the 
design of reciprocating chip screens is illustrated in 
the screen shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This screen of all-steel construction was designed to 
handle a maximum flow of chips from an individual 
chipper of any size operating under normal condi- 
tions and cutting chips five-eighths of an inch in 
length. 

The screen, as illustrated, does not show some of 
the more recent improvements in design although 
the fundamental design of the machine remains un- 
changed. As in the older types of reciprocating 
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Steel frame reciprocating chip screen 


screens, this screen consists of two tables, equipped 
with screening surfaces which are supported in such 
a way within a suitable framework that a recipro- 
cating motion can be imparted to them. 

The framework is of standard sections that are 
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riveted and assembled with bolts. Details of the 
frame are shown in the previously mentioned cut. 

The two tables of the screen are of structural 
steel with screening surfaces of wire cloth which 
are carried in the tables by means of light steel grids. 
Both tables are supported by hinged struts mounted 
at each end in Hyatt roller bearings. 

The top table carries one screening surface, in 
which the table is divided horizontally into three sec- 
tions of approximately equal size. The wire cloth is 
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Reciprocating chip screen 


placed so as to form a cascade or step for each sec- 
tion. This insures frequent change in position of the 
chips.and consequent separation of sawdust and over- 
size material. The openings in the wire cloth on the 
top table-are graduated in size so as to allow all chips 
measuring less than 114 inches x 1 inch to pass to the 
lower table. The size of the openings decreases toward 
the front end of the screen in the direction of the gen- 
eral movement of the chips to prevent the up-ending 
and passage of slivers thru the wire cloth as the chips 
progress along the table. The large knots, cards and 
slivers are rejected over the end of the table, from 
which they are generally conveyed to a crusher for 
reduction. 

The bottom table is arranged in a somewhat similar 
manner, except that it has two screening surfaces, 
the upper of which is cascaded every eight inches. 
The arrangement of these steps is shown in the dia- 
gram illustrating the screen. The openings in the top 
cloth of the lower table serve to reject immediately all 
undersized chips with the accompanying dirt and 
sawdust, while the main flow of normal chips one-half 
inch and over is delivered from the tower end of the 
cloth to a conveyor leading to the storage bins. 

The volume of undersized chips, dirt and sawdust 
deposited on the lower plate of the botttom table is 
comparatively small and lends itself readily to sepa- 
ration thru the openings in the lower plate, which 
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serve to reject particles an eighth of an inch square 
and under. The chips retained on the cloth are de- 
livered over the end of the table and may be conveyed 
along with the chips of standard size to the chip bins 
or may be segregated for separate cooking. 

The screen tables are operated with comparatively 
small vibration by means of Timken roller bearing 
eccentrics mounted on the drive shaft, opposed at 


one hundred and eighty degrees, and connected with | 


the tables thru rods provided with resilient connec- 
tions at the table ends. These resilient connections 
serve to eliminate the shock of the reciprocating 
movement and to impart a peculiarly effective screen- 
ing motion to the tables. 

The drive shaft, arranged across the machine be- 
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tween the top and bottom tables, is mounted in uni- 
versal Timken roller bearings to insure constant 
alignment. The drive wheel is attached near one end 
of the shaft, while a flywheel is provided for the op- 
posite end. Construction is such that these parts 
may be interchanged to permit driving from the more 
convenient side of the machine. The machine re- 
quires approximately 3 H. P. for operation and is 
driven at a speed of 275 to 350 R. P. M., depending 
upon existing mill conditions. 

Chips must be properly delivered to the distrib- 
uting chute at the head end of the screen so that they 
may be spread evenly over the entire width of the 
top table, and thus be placed in position for uniform 
screening. 


Pointers for the Engineer 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M. E. 


Steam Meters Save $6,000 a Year 


HAVE before me a report regarding the instal- 

lation of 16 steam meters in a large paper plant 
in which it is claimed that the meters pay for them- 
selves annually by salvaging exhaust steam and by 
effecting other economies. 

This paper company has a daily production of 
135 tons of high grade paper. Their power cost runs 
into several thousands of dollars per day, being from 
40 to 47 per cent of the total production cost. There- 
fore, as the report states, “the generation and use 
of steam are entitled to almost as much study as 
all of the other plant operations put together.” 

The power plant consumes an average of .100 tons 
of coal screenings per day and 6 car loads of “hog 
feed” or wood chips from the saw mill. Eleven flow 
meters were installed in 1919, and now they have 
16 in operation. There are 11 on the boilers, one 
on the distribution line to the digester, one on the 
line to the big engine, one on the line to the bleach- 
ing plant, and one each on the 10-inch and 8-inch 
lines supplying several machines. 

One of the interesting statements in the report 
is this: “A study made possible by our meters de- 
termined that exhaust steam from our 1,000 K. V. 
A. engine could be used on our bleaching machines 
in the place of live steam. On this item alone we 
saved in one year more than $6,000 which repaid 
the entire cost of our meters.” 


Follow Directions 


ANUFACTURERS are generally very careful 

about sending instructions with their product 

in order that there will be no failure in operation 

and in order that the product itself will not be 
ruined because of unintelligent application. 

The writer knows of an instance where the man- 





ufacturer always writes a personal letter to the engi- 
neer in addition to the printed instructions that ac- 
company his product, yet, in spite of these precau- 
tions he finds his product installed in the WRONG 
way time and again. 

One engineer actually felt insulted by this man- 
ufacturer because of the sending of the detailed 
instructions. He was very cold to the salesman 
when the salesman appeared on the premises again 
and said rather loftily, “Don’t you suppose I know 
how to do the simple little jobs around this plant 
after 20 years’ experience without being told in 
schoolboy fashion?” The salesman had to apologize, 
of course, but he explained that the same thing is 
done in every case and for reasons that he made ob- 
vious to the engineer. In a short time the engineer 
warmed up and didn’t feel so badly about it. 

One of the bad habits of most of us is to unpack 
a thing hurriedly and throw the instructions away 
with the packing. We comment to ourselves, “That’s 
just advertising stuff and I know all about it al- 
ready.” 

Things are done differently right along, however, 
and they are done better this year than last. Next 
year they will be done better than this year. The 
year after that there will be still further improve- 
ments, and so on. It therefore behooves us to be 
careful about throwing printed matter of this kind 
away. Always look it over with care, at least, even 
though you don’t read it. Be sure that you are ac- 
quainted with the “latest and best” method of ap- 
plying the part or product, no matter how simple 
it may seem. 

There was a time when I thought I knew how to 
cut a belt, for instance, in such a way that when 
laced it would be perfectly straight. I therefore 
scoffed at articles that contained such simple infor- 
mation as “Use a square for cutting the belt abso- 
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lutely at right angles,” etc. Why do they print such 
simple stuff, I thought to myself. I thought that 
was the only way in the world in which it could be 
done and everybody knew it anyway. 

One day, though, I saw an old hand at the belt 
game cut a belt through at an “angle.” He laid one 
on top of the other and cut them both at once. They 
were therefore identical in angle. Instead of a 
square, all he needed was a straight-edge. And his 
fit was “perfect.” My eyes opened and from that 
time on I have maintained that we don’t know it 
all and never will. I don’t scoff any more when I 
read simple articles and see simple directions sent 
out. 

Thousands of dollars worth of machinery and 
accessories are ruined every day because of mis- 
application. The reason for the misapplication is 
the “know-it-all” spirit in which too many of us 
receive shipments and install them. 

Tomorrow, very likely, we will turn around and 
carelessly throw away directions in the same old 
way without thinking. It is done mechanically. It 
is a habit. But it is a bad habit. 


Blow-Off Pipe Losses 


HIS is a loss that is seldom written about be- 

cause it is usually considered a very smal! 
matter and because it is a loss that is hard to detect. 
Blow-off pipes are generally so arranged that the 
end of the pipe cannot be seen and the engineer 
therefore does not know whether or not a leak exists 
through the blow-off valve. Besides even where the 
end of the pipe is visible water is seldom seen drip- 
ping out because the high temperature of the water 
in the boiler is sufficient to convert most of the 
water into steam before it reaches the atmosphere. 
The leak therefore doesn’t look serious and the en- 
gineer “lets ’er go.” 

However, it is a fact that the blow-off valve often 
becomes leaky because it has so much of a “hard 
row to hoe” due to the scale and mud that are so 
frequently blown through. Few valves can stand 
such torture long without showing signs of distress. 
Then, when a leak begins, it must be remembered 
that the hot water is forced through with tremen- 
dous pressure from the boiler and the quantity of 
water forced through often assumes large propor- 
tions. It is not difficult to compute the weight of 
water that may be lost in this way where the area 
of the leak and the boiler pressure are known. Ordi- 
nary hydraulic *formulas will give the result with 
reasonable accuracy. Then, knowing the weight 
lost, it is a simple matter again to determine the 
heat and the proportion of the coal pile that is lost 
through the blow-off valve. 

In case the engineer or anybody else connected 
with the paper mill wishes to test out the blow-off 
pipe, here is a method that will give good results 
with strictly home-made equipment. 
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Put a barrel or other large watertight vessel on 
a pair of scales and fill it about three-fourths full 
of water. Next, run the blow-off pipe into the bar- 
rel or tank as shown in the sketch so that the end of 
the pipe will be well submerged in the water. All 
water that leaks through the valve will therefore 
be caught in the barrel, and all steam generated due 
to the heat in the water will be condensed in the 
water in the barrel. All one needs do, then, is to 
weigh the barrel of water at intervals of an hour, 
say, and in that way determine the exact weight of 
water that leaks through per hour. 

If you wish to go further, now, and compute the 
percentage of the coal pile that leaks through the 
blow-off valve here is a formula that will do it. The 
formula contains factors that can be determined 
from observations made by any engineer of intelli- 
gence. 

100 W (T-t) 
Per cent of coal pile lost— 
CH 

Where W=the weight of water leaking through 
: the blow-off valve per hour; 

T—the temperature of the water in the 
boiler in degrees F.; 

t—the temperature of the water before 
being heated at all, as it comes 
from the city mains, from the pri- 
vate well, from the river, or other 
source of supply. 

C=—the weight of coal fired per hour, 

pounds; 

H=—the heat value of the coal, B. t. u. 

For example, if it is found in any plant that W 
is 100 pounds, T is 310 degrees F., t is 70 degrees 
F., C is 500 pounds, and H is 10,000 B. t. u., substi- 
tuting in the formula we get: 

100 100 (310-70) 
500 10,000 

In other words, 48 ten-thousandths of the money 
spent per year for coal is wasted through the blow- 
off valve. Thus if your mill operates 10 hours per 
day and 300 days per year the total number of tons 
burned per year is: 

500 10300 





—0.48 per cent 


=750 tons 





2,000 
At $6.00 per ton this amounts to $4,500 per year 
and the yearly cost of the leak through the blow-off 
pipe would therefore be 
$4,500 x 0.0048—$21.50 
* This amount may not look like much, but why not 
save it? Maybe your yearly loss is much more. It 
certainly will do no harm to test your blow-off valve 
in a manner similar to that described here, and if 
there is any loss at all determine the yearly money 
loss. 
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Can Waste Be Economical? 


E SOMETIMES hear the statement or read it 

in print that where fuel is cheap it does not 
make much difference whether or not the steam 
boiler and steam engines are efficient—that the fuel 
doesn’t cost anything anyway. 

This, however, is a fallacy that is worthy of con- 
siderable thought. 

In the coal fields for example, where coal costs 
very little, it is evident that it is more economical to 
operate a single boiler whose efficiency is 80 per 
cent than to operate two boilers having the same 
initial cost at 40 per cent efficiency each. It would 
require two boilers and twice as much coal to do the 
work of a single boiler kept clean having an efficiency 
of 80 per cent. Not only would two boilers have to 
be purchased in the first place but they would re- 
quire twice as much floor space, twice as large a 
building, additional piping, the cost of: labor for 
shoveling the coal would be greater, taxes would be 
greater, depreciation greater, etc. The fact that 
coal costs nothing in the coal district is therefore 
no good reason why one can afford to waste it. 

In the same way an engine of high efficiency will 
do more work than an engine of low efficiency. It 
generally pays to keep efficiency high. 

There is plenty of free harnessable energy all 
around us that we can have for nothing if we want 
it, that is, if we can obtain the necessary machines 
for doing the harnessing for nothing. The wind, for 
instance, contains considerable power and “all that 
is necessary” to harness it is to build a windmill, 
put in generators, storage batteries, and so forth. 
The same is true of the tides and of sun power. How- 
ever, the first cost of the equipment for doing this 
harnessing is so high that we usually find it more 
economical to purchase fuel and use machinery that 
has a lower first cost per horse-power developed. 


Regarding a Boiler Explosion 


OT long ago I read an account of a boiler ex- 

plosion which was given considerable space in 
engineering magazines. I was struck at the time 
with the conflicting ideas, notions, or imaginations 
regarding the explosion put in print by some of the 
writers and I proceeded to call some of the points 
to the attention of engineers. 

Two boilers exploded: a boiler that I will call “A,” 
made by one manufacturer, and a boiler that I will 
call “B,” made by another manufacturer. Each 
manufacturer tried to escape the responsibility of 
the explosion. Here is a portion of what I wrote: . 

“A study of the reports already printed in 


tend to convince the writer that it was the ‘A’ boiler 


that exploded first primarily because of its weakened 


condition. It had grown constantly weaker through 
corrosion and was not ‘bolstered up’ as was the ‘B’ 
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boiler. Mr. states that the ‘B’ boiler 
had been repaired a number of times and that the 
repairs had been called to the attention of the in- 
surance company. That much of it is favorable to 
the ‘B’ boiler. 

“Stay bolts are made hollow purposely in order 
that any defect in the bolt will immediately mani- 
fest itself. This is common practice in locomotive 
boilers and replacements in such boilers are com- 
mon. These replacements have never, to the knowl- 
edge of the writer, culminated in an explosion. 

“The fact that the ‘A’ boiler head was indented 
would tend to prove that in its violent movement 
it struck something—possibly the ‘B’ boiler. It is 
as possible for a head to become indented by strik- 
ing a hard object as it is when struck. This does 
not prove which exploded first. Here, however, is 
a paragraph which makes the case unfavorable to 
the ‘A’ boiler. 

“Inasmuch as an indentation in the head of 

No. 6 “A” boiler was found after the explosion 

and as the head itself was found practically at 

the same point where the mud drum of this 
boiler landed, it would seem that this head was 
knocked out and not blown out.’ ” 

“It appears that the mud drum ‘sky rocketed’ 
or moved, and the head went with it. In this motion 
the head may have struck the ‘B’ boiler. Any- 
way, they both ‘landed together.’ If the head had 
been ‘knocked off’ as Mr. .......... thinks, then 
the drum and head would possibly have gone in op- 
posite directions. 

“The chief fireman stated that he ‘heard a crack- 
ing noise which he said sounded like the tearing of 
metal.’ To the writer this sounds absurd as metal 
makes no noise when it tears. Tear a piece of paper 
or cloth or other fibrous material and it will make 
a noise but when you tear a non-fibrous material 
such as lead foil, tin foil, gold foil, celluloid, etc., it 
is practically noiseless. Certainly, the noise that 
was made by the escaping steam rendered inaudible 
any tearing or ripping off of rivets. Possibly after 
the steam had all escaped the tumbling bricks, etc., 
could be heard but in the opinion of the writer the 
preceding events would so far overshadow the mere 
tumbling of walls that an onlooker would hardly 
know ‘what happened when’.” 

Just what was decided by the “powers that be” 
regarding the cause of this explosion, and which 
boiler exploded first, I have never learned. 





Life is too short to be unhappy in business. If 
business were not a part of the joy of living, we might 
almost say that we have no right to live, because it is 
a pretty poor man who cannot get into the line for 
which he is fitted—George Lippincott Brown. 





A filthy mind unfits a man for promotion, says the 
National Safety Council. 
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Cost and Factory Accounting—Part VII 


By H. M. GRASSELT 


American Writing Paper Company 


Beater Report to Production Order (Fig. 7) 

constitute the foundation for the subsequent 
determination of the manufacturing cost of a run 
made on a certain production order. 


In a cost system, as in any other constructive un- 
dertaking, the foundation must be sound; that means 
the cost information is to be assembled on an abso- 
lutely correct basis and must, of necessity, be free 
from uncertainties and guesswork. 

Since the beater engineer enters the initial cost 
data into the beater report, it becomes of supreme 
importance that he is thoroughly acquainted with the 
nature and purpose of this work. He must under- 
stand that a slip-shod method will not do, neither 
here nor in his practical work. In consciously carry- 
ing out the work of assembling cost details in the 
beater furnish sheets, the beater engineer has an op- 
portunity to execute co-operation in the highest sense 
of the word. It is here, where a thorough under- 
standing of the underlying factors of costs and their 
important relations to economical production and re- 
sultant prosperity of the enterprise, helps to solve 
one of the many industrial problems—that of obtain- 
ing dependable cost information. 

The beater engineer, who has the welfare of his 
company at heart and thinks beyond his daily prac- 
tical work, will require very little urging to use the 
possible best care in making the few entries of raw 
materials, etc., into the form provided for that pur- 
pose. The work is by no means so complicated as it 
may appear. It has been the writer’s experience that 
fully ninety-nine per cent of beater engineers, once 
made acquainted with the work, faithfully perform 
that specific part of their duties and take pride in 
submitting accurate beater furnish sheets. 

It has been pointed out in a previous installment 
that practically all weights and measures of raw ma- 
terials and process supplies are standardized. The 
respective net weight of the contents of a car of rag 
half stuff, a bale or lap of sulphite, etc., has been de- 
termined as well as the dry contents of a pail or gal- 
lon of liquid process supplies. The cost accountant 
has these standard weights for the various units at 
his disposal, and therefore the beater engineer enters 
only the number of the respective material units into 
the beater furnish sheet. Color is practically the sole 
exception ; the nature of this material and its applica- 
tion require weighing of the needed quantity for each 
individual beater. 


T= COST details that are entered into the 


After the completion of a run on a production 
order, the Beater Report (Fig. 7) is submitted to the 


superintendent, who, enabled by his knowledge of the 
furnish, is in a position to easily detect obvious inac- 
curacies that may have crept in. He will make the 
necessary investigations and resultant rectifications 
before forwarding the sheet to the cost department. 
In the latter the various items in the beater report 
will be added up and the obtained totals transcribed 
into the Cost of Furnish sheet (Fig. 8). Here these 
totals are converted into pounds or other standardized 
cost units, their respective cost determined and en- 
tered into the column provided for that purpose. An 
addition of the various sub-totals will then represent 
the total cost of the gross furnish. 

At the end of a cost period the accumulated cost 
of furnish sheets (Fig. 8) are compiled in a Summary 
of Production Orders—Cost of Furnish (Fig. 9). 
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This summary simplifies the entry of cost components 
into the controlling accounts and inventory records. 
Thus endless entries of small items from Fig. 8 are 
eliminated and a better and more convenient check 
against physical inventories and stock records may 
be exercised. 

It is therefore quite evident that the usefulness 
and accuracy of controlling accounts and stock 
records depend upon the correctness of the data as- 
sembled in beater reports and summaries. 


The accuracy of the figures exhibited in the beater 
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entail much clerical work and in reality mean an un- 
necessary duplication of the transaction. 

The Beater Report (Fig. 7) shows a few columns 
for the entry of beating time. (The start is the time 
at which the furnish of the beater is begun, and the 
stop is the time when the beater roll is lifted and the 
actual process of beating terminated.) 

These entries of beating time are of comparatively 
little importance to the cost work, since there is no 
Beater Room Departmental Rate. Beater room labor 
expenses are incorporated in the Paper Machine Hour 















































reports may be quickly verified by checking them Rate. As illustrated by the interspersed Figures 7, 
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against the machine report of rough paper, covered 
by the very same production order. Furthermore, 
entries at the end of a cost period from the sum- 
maries into controlling accounts and inventory 
records and comparison of book totals with physical 
counts will promptly disclose any existing discrepan- 
cies. 

The former method of checking is the quickest, as 
it can be carried out immediately upon completion of 
arun. Taking into consideration the loss of stock 
incurred by invisible waste in beaters and paper ma- 
chines, as well as the machine broke that has not 
been used in the same run but is to be credited to it, 
the weight of the gross furnish must tally closely 
with the total weight of rough paper made on that 
specific production order. 

In mills with a stores system! and a perpetual in- 
ventory, raw materials, etc., recorded in the Cost of. 
Furnish sheet (Fig. 8) may be entered therefrom into 
the individual records. To issue requisitions on 


stores to cover the issuance of these materials would 





8 and 9, only the cost of the ingredients used in the 
furnish is recorded and calculated; the actual labor 
expenses are recorded in the departmentalized pay- 
roll.* 

Nevertheless, a record of beating time is required 
for the maintenance of efficient beater room opera- 
tions. Uniform beating time means uniform stuff 
and a uniform product. Beating time will, of course, 
vary according to the grade of paper and the condi- 
tion of equipment. At any rate, the beater room 
must produce sufficient stuff to permit continuous 
running of the paper machines. At the same time, 
the stuff must be properly prepared in order to yield 
a high class product. Hence, uniform beating and 
strict adherence to the established standard beating 
times, uniform high quality of raw materials and sup- 
plies, furnished to the beaters in proper proportion 
and logical sequence, give a product that is highly 





a" Stores Department,” The PaPer INDUSTRY, August, 


2 “Wages, Timekeeping and Payroll, The Paper INDUSTRY, 
August, 1923. 
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satisfactory and up to the established standards in 
every aspect. 

Today, more than ever heretofore, the reputation 
and success of an enterprise depend to a large extent 
on the uniformity of its products. No manufacturer 
can afford to depreciate the quality of his goods; his 
products must invariably meet the requirements of 
the established standards in order to retain the confi- 
dence of the trade. 


Résumé 

The forms used in connection with beater room 
activities for the recording of cost details must fur- 
nish the following information: 

1—How many pounds of raw materials and process 
supplies were used to produce a certain quantity of 
paper covered by a specific production order? 

2—What is the total cost of the gross furnish? 

3—What is the actual ratio between gross furnish 
and the total of rough paper? 

4—What is the invisible waste and its relation to 
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the actual weight of the components, especially filler 
per beater and the retention? 

5—How many pounds of alum, size, starch, etc., 
were used? How do their liquid measures conform 
to the dry weights? How do the quantities compare 
with the furnish instructions and former furnished 
for a similar grade of paper? 

6—Does the quality of the furnish, method of fur- 
nishing and beating, as well as beating time, conform 
to the prevailing standards and secure a uniform 
product? 

7—What can be done to eliminate doubtful or un- 
satisfactory features? 

8—How does the cost of the gross furnish compare 
with that of a previous run? What is the cost of fur- 
nish per 100 lbs. of rough paper? Is it over or under 
the cost of similar previous runs, and why? 

A thorough study of these features and prompt ap- 
plication of corrective measures whenever found 
necessary will no doubt bring gratifying results and 
increase the value of cost records and their bearing 
on the control of manufacturing processes. 


New Mill of Frank Smith Paper Company 


Paul A. Sorg and W. B. Oglesby paper mills in Middle- 

town, Ohio, a subsidiary company was organized with 
the same executive force, consisting of J. A. Aull, president; 
A, Frank Smith, vice- president; L. C. Anderson, vice-presi- 
dent; M. T. Hartley, secretary; H. C. Johnson, treasurer; and 
Cc. F. Aull, assistant secretary and treasurer, and called the 
Frank Smith Paper Company. 

The new mill, embodying many features developed from Mr. 
Smith’s very successful experience as general superintendent 
of the Sorg-Oglesby mills, has aroused considerable interest 
among paper makers. It is now completed and ready for 
operation. 

The oldest unit of the Sorg-Oglesby group is the W. B. 
Oglesby mill, which was built in 1852. The Sorg mill was 
built later in 1899 and acquired by Paul A. Sorg Company in 
1905. Mr. Sorg was the founder of the P. J. Sorg Tobacco 
Company, making the well known Polar Bear brand of smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco, which was later absorbed by the 
American Tobacco Company. 

A. F. Smith came to Middletown in 1907 to be assistant 
superintendent of the Sorg mill. Two years later, upon the 


Te MEET the prone gg | demand for the products of the 


death of Mr. Colvert, he became superintendent, and at this 
time planned the reconstruction of the machine room. A 
Horne Fourdrinier was installed and the Horne four-cylinder 
machine rebuilt. These improvements added to the produc- 
tion and earnings of the company, proving highly efficient and 
successful. In 1915 the Paul A. Sorg Company acquired by 
purchase the W. B. Oglesby Paper Company adjoining and 
Mr. Smith was made vice-president of both companies. At 
the time of purchase, the production of the Oglesby mill was 
from 600 to 700 tons of paper per month. Through Mr. Smith’s 
ability and persistent effort, this has been gradually increased 
to 1,200 tons per month. 

Among the wide variety of products of the company are 
paper and board for playing cards, magazine covers, tags, 
gasket fittings, ceramic tile paper, carpet twisting paper, pan- 
= and door packings used in Ford cars and Globe-Wernicke 

es. 

The new Smith mill is located west of the Oglesby mill and 
adjacent to it on ground that has been reclaimed within the 
last seven years. The whole area was formerly in the high 
water zone of the Miami river. Further protection is now 
assured by a levee surrounding the area. The buildings are 














The Frank Smith Paper Co. mill—bleach house in the right background 
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constructed of re-enforced cencrete and red brick with wood 
roofs insulated with Cel-O-Tex. Steel window sash are used 
throughout with double sash in the machine room walls. To 
provide the utmost solidity and rigidity for the beaters, ex- 
ceptionally massive foundations extend down to hard pan, 
twelve feet below the basement floor. 


Bleaching Room 

Pulp and other materials are received at the east end of 
the mill. The pulp bales are carried to the second floor and, 
being usually in the form of dry sheets, are fed into a Mitts & 
Merrill shredder driven by a 100 H. P. motor. The shredded 
pulp is delivered to three concrete Moore & White bleachers, 
consisting of concrete tile lined tanks equipped with a screw 
carried in a vertical shaft. These are each designed to hold 
8,000 Ibs. dry weight and circulate the stock at a density of 
15 per cent or higher. The stock is kept in circulation by the 
large screw contained in a cylinder open at both ends located 
vertically in the center of the tank. The screw forces the 
stock down through the cylinder, up on the outside, repeating 
the operation. 

When the bleaching is completed the pulp is dropped into 
horizontal wood tanks, each equip with a horizontal agita- 
tor. In these tanks the stock will be diluted to about 4 per 
cent consistency, then pes through a Shartle 10x20 duplex 
pump to stuff regulating boxes, mixing box and Oliver vac- 
uum filter for washing. The capacity of the Oliver is rated 
at 4,000 Ibs. per hour. Experiments conducted before the 
selection of this apparatus indicate as complete washing, using 
1% gallons of shower water per pound of pulp as by washing 
in the beaters, using from 13 to 15 gallons. 

The washed pulp will be delivered from the filter at about 
15 per cent density into a 12x24 foot chest, where it will be 
diluted with fresh water to a consistency suitable for pump- 
ing to the beaters. 

Beater Room 

Eight 1,600 pound Horne Patent beaters are installed in the 
beater room. The rolls are 60 inches in diameter with a 72- 
inch face. The beating capacity is much larger than needed 
for the anticipated business, but is provided to equip the mill 
for a still wider range. The massive foundations under the 
bed plates extend down to hard pan, about twelve feet below 
the basement floor, to give almost literally a solid rock foun- 
dation, this being considered of especial importance toward 
securing maximum beating action and uniformity of beating. 

The stock in the beaters will be thickened to a beating 
density of about 7 per cent, the water being extracted with 
the usual octagonal washer. This is collected in tanks and 


returned to the bleachers for filling and diluting the stock 
after bleaching. 


Indicating watt-meters calibrated to show 














View of beater room, showing four of eight Horne Patent Beaters 


horse power are placed on the wall to aid the operators in 
handling the beater rolls. 

Size will be delivered from tank cars to a storage tank in 
the basement of the bleaching room, from thence forced by 
compressed air to a size emulsifying plant on the floor above 
the beater room, the Western Paper Makers Chemical Com- 
pany system being used. Alum will be dissolved in tanks on 
the same floor an piped to the beaters. 

The beaters are dumped into a large receiving tank located 
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centrally underneath, which receives stock from all of the 
beaters. This affords an opportunity for dilution to uniform 
consistency. The side of the tank is of wood set on a concrete 
conical foundation, sealed with asphalt. The stock is pumped 


from the center of the bottom by a centrifugal pump set un- 
derneath which has a switch designed to throw out when the 
load is released, so that the pump stops automatically when 
the tank is empty. 

The stock is pumped from this tank into one of two, 16-foot 








Moore & White Bleaching System 


diameter, vertical, stuff chests in the machine room and from 
this chest pumped to the second chest of the same size, through 
a 10x15 triplex Moore & White stuff pump. A Trimbey con- 
sistency regulator is installed between the chests for further 
assurance of uniform density. Agitators in these chests are 
the Hill clutch propellor type for thorough mixing. A second 
Moore & White 10x15 pump delivers to two Noble & Wood 
Mammoth Jr. Jordans of special design. The Jordans deliver 
into the back water box and then to three Moore & White 
rotary screens. 
Machine Room 

The machine, built by J. H. Horne & Sons of Lawrence, 
Mass., will trim 108-110 inches and will produce 3,000 to 4,000 
pounds per hour. The wire is 80 feet long. The table rolls are 
carried on roller bearings with stainless steel rollers. The 
bearings are adjustable on the shake rail for any desired 
number and spacing of rolls. The shake head is of special 
design with amplitude of shake adjustable without stopping 
the shake and driven by an individual variable speed motor 
having a speed range of 3 to 1. The fourdrinier is the Smith- 
Davis patent with overhead suspension. Rubber covering 
is proyided for the suction boxes and wire guide roll. The 
wire return rolls are all mounted on ball bearings. By means 
of the machine water header clamped to the bottom frame of 
the Fourdrinier, the showers are raised and lowered with the 
wire. The floor at the wet end of the machine is covered with 
cast iron plates, with open checkerwork, making it impossible 
for any water to accumulate on the floor at any time. 

The machine is equipped with Millspaugh suction couch and 
press rolls followed by a second press of the usual type. 
Smoothing rolls are mounted on the dryer frames to receive 
the paper coming from the second press. The dryers, 48 
inches in diameter, are 30 in number and equipped with a 
Sheehan rope carrier for taking over the paper. The dryers 
are mounted on Millspaugh “Grindstone” roller bearings. 
Two-thirds of the distance toward the dry end, sand rolls of: 
chilled iron calender the sheet while still wet. At the end of 
the dryers are two cooling drums. 

The paper from the dryers passes through two calender 
stacks, equipped with the Bowser lubricating system, and 
from there to a Bagley and Sewall uniform speed reel and 
Moore and White four-drum winders. The entire machine is 
set very low. The bearings of the bottom dryers are just 
above the sill plates. The wire is 39 inches above the sills. 

An electric hoist takes the B on ge! rolls from the machine 
directly to the Fairbanks scales where they are weighed. 
From here they are taken to the opposite end of the mill for 
storing or shipping. A Reading 8-ton crane travels the en- 
tire length of machine room fcr handling machine parts. 

All sections of the machine are driven by Cleveland worm 
gear units, each equipped with a Cutler-Hammer magnetic 
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clutch; all of the back stands are equipped with SKF ball bear- 
ings. The worm gears are provided with continuous flood 
lubrication by oil pumps with reservoirs. Power is trans- 
mitted to the machine through a line shaft mounted on SKF 
bearings, all ball bearings except the main drive, which are 
taper roller type. The winder is arranged for driving either 
by a Crocker-Wheeler variable speed motor or from the vari- 
able line shaft in the usual manner. 

The machine room roof is carried on flat trusses of which 
the lower chords carry a suspended ceiling made of cinder 
concrete tile and Keene cement. Into the space between the 
roof and ceiling, hot air is discharged from a Clarage Fan Co. 
unit of 40,000 cu. ft. per minute capacity. Openings in the 
four corners of the machine room permit this air to pass down- 
ward into the machine room, flowing along the under side of 
the ceiling to the two ventilators, one central over the dryers 
of the machine, and one over the future second machine. The 
ventilators are the special design of B. M. Baxter. The dryer 
pit is entirely open, the bottom dryer felts being within reach- 
ing distance of the basement floor. In the basement are in- 
stalled four Clarage unit heaters, drawing air from outside, 
supplying a liberal amount of dry air into the basement. This 
air passes freely up around the dryers to the ventilators, sup- 
plying sufficient air to carry off, with the roof ventilation, the 
vapor from the drying sheet. The warm ceiling prevents all 
possibility of drip and the flow of warm air from the corners 
of the room to the ventilators prevents any accumulation of 
dead, moist air at the wet or dry end. Four American Blower 
unit heaters are installed in the machine room for use in ex- 
treme weather. The beater room is heated with one Clarage 








Horne Fourdrinier machine, showing drive side 


unit heater drawing fresh air and one American Blower heater 
for recirculation. The bleaching room is heated by a similar 
Clarage unit. 

Power 


A unique feature lies in the fact that the mill is electrically 
driven throughout. Steam for drying and heating is supplied 
from the Oglesby mill. 

Four of the beaters are driven by individual Crocker- 
Wheeler slip ring motors and four from a line shaft by Leunix 
vertical drives with Cork insert pulleys, this line shaft being 
driven by a 375 H. P.—0.8 power factor, Electric Machinery 
Manufacturing Co., synchronous motor. The Jordans are 
coupled direct to 200 H.P.—1.00 power factor, Electric Ma- 
chinery Manufacturing Co., synchronous motors. It is antici- 
pated that some special papers to be manufactured will re- 
quire long treatment in the beaters with little action in the 
Jordans, while others will have comparatively little beating, 
but will require hard setting of the Jordans. Synchronous 
motor capacity is provided to maintain high power factor 
under either condition. 

The machine is driven by a 200 H.P., direct current, Crocker- 
Wheeler, variable speed motor supplied by a Crocker-Wheeler 
motor generator set. The variable speed motor is of the 
three bearing type, carrying two pulleys on the shaft. Two 
receiving pulleys are mounted on the variable line shaft, motor 

ulleys and line shaft pulleys being calculated for the same 

It length on either set of pulleys. The machine drive is 
designed for a speed range of from 80 to 320 feet per minute 
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on the low-speed pair, and from 200 to 800 feet per minute on 
the high-speed pair, a wide overlap provided to minimize the 
shifting of the drive belt. 

A constant speed shaft driven by a 125 H.P., Crocker- 





Cleveland worm gears applied to dryers 


Wheeler, slip ring motor drives a 16x24 Connersville vacuum 
pump serving the couch roll, a 14x20 Connersville pump for 
the suction press, two small Connersville pumps for the wire 
boxes and a Connersville combination set for dryer condensa- 
tion as well as the fan pump. The stuff pumps and agitators 
are driven by individual motors. 

Nearly all motors are operated by automatic push button 
controls. Beater motors are operated by push button stations 
on the beater room floor. Jordan motors are also operated by 
push button control with automatic frequency relays for cut- 
ting in the fields when starting, avoiding any chance of mis- 
handling. Motor controls of induction motors are mainly 
Allen-Bradley. Synchronous motor controls are a combination 
of Electric Controller & Mfg. Co. with Electric Machinery 
Mfg. Co. frequency relays. Controls were selected of time 
limit type or current limit, according to the starting charac- 
teristics of the machinery driven. 

The main power board was supplied by the Post-Glover 
Electric Co. Power for operation is provided partly by a 500 
K.W. extraction type Moore steam turbine installed in the 
Oglesby mill adjoining and partly by purchased power. The 
turbine unit will be pore in parallel with the central sta- 
tion with provision for synchronizing and cutting in the unit 
from the Smith mill control board and with automatic re- 
lays for clearing the board of all power except machine drives 
in case of sudden failure of the control station power. 

Steam will be supplied for drying and heating through a 12- 
inch main from this 500 K.W. unit, the latter being designed 








Tank for receiving stock from beaters 


of sufficient bleeding capacity to supply two paper machines. 

Water is -secured from two Kelly concrete wells in which 

are installed two, 20-inch, American well works, vertical shaft, 
(Continued on Page 1293) 
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Editorial Comment 


By WILLIAM SIBLEY 





Are You a Slacker? 


N TIME of war it is the duty of every citizen, re- 
gardless of sex or creed, to do everything in his 
power to help the nation. In rendering such national 
service, the citizen is adding weight to the side mak- 
ing for the betterment and the permanence of the 
country he calls his own. That the citizens of the 
United States have never failed, in time of need, to 
give the required service is evidenced by the fact 
that we have never lost a war. Had the people of 
the United States, or even half of them, failed to 
do their duty in times past, we venture the asser- 
tion that the United States would have been defeated 
in past wars and that this would be a nation far 
different than it is today—a nation not so wealthy 
in material assets nor so rich in liberty and freedom. 
Every four years the citizens of this country are 
faced with an emergency. Not a war emergency, but 
one that is almost as important; that can be quite as 
far-reaching. And it is the duty of every citizen of 
the United States to render his national service at 
those four-year intervals—just as clearly so as it is 
his duty to lend his help in time of conflict. 

One of those stated intervals is not far off. The 
day is November 4th. That day we elect a President 
of the United States. On that day we select the 
man we wish as our Chief Executive. Every citizen 
of the United States, regardless of sex, is entitled 
to vote. To vote is to render a national service. To 
vote is the duty of every citizen. 

We are told by statisticians that in 1896 over 80 
per cent of the voters cast their ballots. In 1900, 
72 per cent of the citizens voted. In 1908, that per- 
centage decreased to 66. In 1912, 62 per cent, and 
in our last election (1920), less than 50 per cent. 

Less than half the people of this country are cast- 
ing ballots. Less than half the citizens of the United 
States are voting. That condition is a national 
menace. It is effecting the welfare of our coun- 
try. Since the growth of public indifference to elec- 
tion days—since 1896—there has crept into our 
legislatures distinctly detrimental influences. Be- 
cause of public apathy toward the exercise of our 
national birthright, the vote, our government has 
been split into “blocs,” factions and groups. The 
control of our government has fallen into the hands 
of those holding “the balance of power.” That is a 
condition never intended by our forefathers. Re- 


gardless of who holds the “balance” of power, the 
system is un-American. 
even appear in American dictionaries. 


The word “bloc” doesn’t 
“Bloc” sys- 


tems menace the welfare of our government. And 
it is all because half the people of the United States 
do not vote. 

We are not attempting to tell the reader how to 
vote. Vote for whom you please. We rave no quar- 
rel with personal convictions. The idea is—VOTE. 

In time of war we call those who do not do their 
duty—slackers. At election time those who do not 
do their duty are none the less. 


We Leave You to Find the Moral 


OT long ago we had the pleasure of reading a 

letter received by a trade journal editor. It was 
from one of his field men and told an interesting 
story. The editor very kindly consented to let us 
reproduce it below, names omitted, of course. 


“* * * Had a great time with Mr. of 
the Company today. I waited all morning 
for him to show up, and when he finally did come 
in, he was all fussed because some of his equipment 
was down for repairs. 

“Finally he got around to talk to me, and said he 
wasn’t interested in our periodical and has ordered 
the subscription stopped. He said it was a d---d 
shame the way the mails were cluttered up with stuff 
that nobody ever read. 

“I told him that no one was forcing the journal 
on him; that if he wanted it he would have to pay for 
it like everybody else who gets it; that we would 
probably manage to continue business without his 
subscription. I started to leave, but he calmed down 
and became apologetic, finally saying the real reason 
he didn’t continue his subscription was that business 
was bad and. they were cutting down expenses, in- 
cluding advertising and subscriptions to all trade 
papers. 

“T said he was the first producer in his district 
who had told me business was bad. He replied that 
any producer who said otherwise was a liar. I told 
him that I knew neither “Smith” nor “Jones” would 
lie to me about business conditions; and then he ad- 
mitted that “Smith” and “Jones” might both be do- 
ing good business because they had some big con- 
tracts to fill. 

“I subsequently got a line on this firm. Their 
equipment is all worn out, much of it being obsolete. 
They inherited the business from their father, and 
I take it, have gone on—putting nothing in and tak- 
ing everything out—until they have left a pile of 
machinery fit only for the junk pile. And since they 
are the kind of people who cannot find time to read 
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on Timely Subjects 











trade papers and who can’t afford to advertise I do 
not wonder at their doing this. I believe the sheriff’s 
door is not far from their office.” 


Government Ownership or Private 
Enterprise? 
R. BYRAM, president of the C., M. & St. P. 
Railway, recently cited some facts and figures 
that are of interest to every one. We cannot quote 
him verbatim, but the facts he brought out are: 

Canada has invested in national railways a sum 
exceeding $1,250,000,000. The net operating income 
in 1923 was $13,000,000 or slightly in excess of one 
per cent on the investment. 

Italy owns 10,000 miles of railways on which there 
was a deficit of 1,200,000,000 lire in 1922. The 
Italian government is now trying to lease the lines 
to private companies. In ten years the number of 
service employees on Italian railways has increased 
from about 150,000 to 228,000. 

In France every one of the six privately-owned 
railways showed a very slight profit during 1923. 
The lines owned by the French government showed 
a deficit of 145 millions of francs for the same year. 

Sweden has constantly been compelled to bear a 
deficit in railway operating expenses. Recently a 
petition was circulated, asking the Swedish govern- 
ment to denationalize the railways. 

The sale of the Central Brazil Railway to private 
interests has been recommended by the British finan- 
cial mission in Brazil. This is because operating 
expenses have been 15 per cent more than revenues. 

Mexican National Railways earned, during 1923, 
less than 50 per cent of the fixed charges. 

New South Wales, because of the deficits incurred 
through government control or ownership of public 
utilities has a per capita tax burden twenty times 
that carried by the residents of Michigan. 

The Transportation Act of our own country pro- 
vides that if the railroads earn 534 per cent on the 
fair valuation of their property they may retain that 
amount as a return on their investment, but there 
is no guarantee of:such a return if they fail to earn 
it. In 1921 (the first year under the law) the rail- 
roads of the United States earned a return of 314 
per cent. In 1922 the return was 4 per cent. In 
1923, 5 per cent. 

We do not believe a 5 per cent return on any in- 
vestment is confiscatory. We do believe our rail- 
roads should be left in the hands of private enter- 
prise. 


Is It Worth a Dollar? 


ST suppose you were a soldier in France and that 
you had endured the screech of the shells, the 

patter of the machine guns and the hum of the air- 
craft until your every nerve was taut—until you. 
jumped a foot at every little squeak—until you 
weren’t worth a nickel either to yourself or to your 
company. Supposing that—would it be worth a 
dollar to be put in a quiet ward in some hospital or 
in a remote chateau where you could just rest and 
forget? ‘ 

Just suppose you were in a terrible flood and that 
your home has been ruined, leaving you destitute, 
without a place to lay your head. Suppose your 
wife and kiddies were with you and in your destitute 
condition you could not provide even shelter for them 
from the incessant rain. Supposing that—would it 
be worth a dollar to have some man give you, without 
cost, a little tent, some hot coffee and a loaf of bread? 

Would it be worth a dollar to belong to an organi- 
zation that does that sort of thing constantly? 

Well—from November 11th to November 27th you 
are going to be asked to contribute a dollar to the 
Red Cross. 


Making Use of Slow Business 


LTHOUGH business is generally on the upward 

climb and the depressing “slack” is; for the 

most part, only history, there are still some plants 
that are operating considerably below capacity. 


Such a situation offers an excellent opportunity to 
improve plant conditions—to rearrange machinery, 
replace that which is obsolete, install better material 
handling equipment, effect a general cleaning and 
institute a thorough overhauling and repair. Cer- 
tainly this kind of activity is far better than shutting 
down or sitting still and bemoaning “poor” business. 


Every superintendent or manager must, of neces- 
sity, be something of a speculator. He must judge, 
at least to some extent, future needs. In time of 
small need he must know whether it is wise to disrupt 
his organization through a shut-down or keep his 
key men on either part time work or shop repair. 
Allowing for exceptions, the broader course is the 
road to follow. It requires real courage to send 
money when the order book is only half full, but 
business is coming back rapidly and will be in full 
swing this winter. It will go to those who are pre- 
pared to take care of it. 
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Practical Helps for the Mill Man 


Steam Economy at Port Edwards 


HE Port Edwards mills of the Nekoosa Edwards Paper 

Company are now operating on a complete exhaust steam 
system where low pressure steam from a 1,500 K.W. Westing- 
house extraction turbine is used. During the winter of 1923- 
24, the mill was heated entirely by bleeder steam, making a 
very noticeable reduction in the heating cost for the season. 

The bleeder main extends the entire length of the mill, and 
all low pressure process as well as heating steam is taken from 
this main. The engines driving the individual paper machines 
are connected to the main with three-way valves so that dur- 
ing washup periods this steam is turned into the bleeder main 
where it formerly went out doors. It is estimated that this 
alone makes a saving of $1,500 per year per machine. The 
relief valve from the bleeder main is connected to the feed 
— heater, so any surplus is taken care of in the boiler 
plant. 

Three Briner economizers are in service, one on each of 
two Yankee machines and one on No. 5 machine making wrap- 
pings. Recent figures show a 75 per cent return on the invest- 
ment on the Yankee machine and 50 per cent on the wrapping 
machine after deducting operating and overhead expenses. 
All three economizer installations are used in connection with 
cross ventilation. 


Showers for Flat Screen 


N ARRANGEMENT giving very efficient screening on 
boxboard stock is shown in the sketch. It consists of 
oscillating showers and baffles. The baffles are arranged so 
that the stock passes back and forth across the screen while 
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the showers are turned toward and back, keeping the stock in 
motion and aiding in screening. The three showers are oper- 
ated by levers attached to a single arm, operated from a drive 
shaft above. 


Use of Warm Water in Cylinder Showers 
Tics use of warm water in the cylinder showers is said to 
e 








have increased the production of one machine 25 per cent. 

effect of the warm water is to make a freer stock so that 
the machine can be run faster without crushing. Exhaust 
steam is used for heating the water to a temperature of 105 
degrees F., which is kept the same the year around. No harm 
is done to the felts, which was feared at first, but instead they 
last longer since they are more easily cleaned. Cold water is 
used on the felt showers. The use of the warm water is 
said to permit the use of a cheaper stock as it makes it freer. 


New Attachment for Continuous Heating 


NEW continuous beating attachment for working up old 
paper, preparing it for making boxboard, has been de- 
signed. The ap tus consists of a 36x48-inch perforated 
steel cylinder with 1-inch holes set into the beater vertically 
at the end of the midfeather. This is carried on a vertical 
shaft turned at the rate of 8 R.P.M. by an overhead drive from 
the beater shaft. 
The stock is circulated in the beater with the roll raised 
about 6 inches from the bottom. As soon as it becomes broken 
up enough, it passes through the perforated cylinder, then 





through an adjustable gate into the chest below. As soon as 
the chest is full, the inside of the cylinder fills up, preventing 
more stock entering. A doctor board and shower are provided 
to keep the holes in the cylinder from plugging with stock. 
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The attachment is now in use on a large beater with a 40- 
foot tub handling seventy-five tons in twenty-four hours. 
This is placed near the point where the bales of paper are re- 
ceived in the mill and the prepared stock pumped to the beat- 
~ thus doing away with much trucking and handling of the 

es. 

This beater has replaced four 1,800-pound beaters and seven 
men in the beater room. It is estimated that it will save $25,- 
000 per year in the maintenance of the beaters and Jordans. 


Dryer for Small Samples 


N THE drawing is shown a convenient dryer for small hand 
samples. The cylinder is nickel plated to prevent the 
sheets sticking and gives a surface that will remain smooth 
without rusting. The apparatus consists of a 13x14-inch 
steam cylinder and felt to hold the sheets against the dryer. 
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The samples are placed against the cylinder, which is turned 
by the crank until they are dried. This closely duplicates the 
conditions on the machine and will not burn the samples. 
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Inclined Screen Saveall 


NE of our friends after receiving a number of inquiries 
O as to the way he builds his inclined screen savealls gives 
us this description: 

As the water runs through the wire, it has a tendency to 
cling to the bottom and run down along the under side, filling 
up the wire and decreasing the cay, In order to prevent 
this, cross pieces placed at intervals of 18 inches support the 
wire and take away the water. This helps to prevent the wire 
from filling up and increases the capacity materially. 

A saveall 10 feet wide by 18 feet long handles the excess 
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white water from a 40-ton news machine with an efficiency of 
about 50 per cent. Old machine wire is used for covering. 

In one instance, a similar affair was used in a sulphite mill 
for washing stock from the blowpits before screening. It 
was found that a half hour could be saved in the washing time 
of the stock in the pits and that the bleach consumption was 
cut down 2 per cent. The washer, 12 feet by 42 feet, handles 
125 tons of sulphite per day. 


Sponge Couch Roll for Boxboard 


PONGE couch rolls have been replaced in most board mills 
by felt or rubber. However, in one instance we are in- 

formed that they are using them with excellent results, the 
rolls lasting five or six years, or until the wood rots out. The 
sponge cover still remains soft. 

The roll is made up of 
slices of ordinary grass 
sponge % of an inch 
thick. The sponges are 
prepared by soaking 
them in water. They 
are sliced half through 
so that they may 
more easily twisted into 
hard rolls and nailed in 
place with large headed 
nails. First, a ring is 
nailed around the ¢en- 
ter; then the covering 
built out from each 
side, nailing the 
sponges tight together. 
This gives a covering 
2 four inches thick that 
will remain soft. Although it takes three weeks to cover one 
roll it will last five or six years without attention. 

A similar covering has also been used with good results on 
the top rolls of the first few baby presses. 


Wide Spaced Trash Racks Used 


FTER trying out one set of wider spaced trash racks for 
two years without experiencing any difficulty, The Ne- 
oosa Edwards Paper Co., of Port Edwards, Wis., are now 
using racks with a four-inch clear space on all of their single 
runner vertical hydraulic units. 


Mixer for Calender Colors 


NSTEAD of mixing calender colors for boxboard in a bar- 
rel with a paddle, in one mill they have substituted a 36x 
48-inch galvanized iron tank with a vertical agitator driven 
from the machine line shaft. The tank is — directly to 
the color box. This has saved much time and trouble in mix- 
ing colors and keeps a uniform mixture. 
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Alarm for Breaks 


N ELECTRIC alarm giving the signal when breaks oc- 
cur has been a great help in one instance on a boxboard 
machine. By improving the screening equipment, it was pos- 
sible to do away with one man, but it was also necessary for 
the machine tender to watch the wet end and stock more 
closely. For this rea- 
Qo son it was seldom that 

anyone was wa 
the sheet passing over 
the dryers, so if a break 
did occur it would not 
Niko be discovered very 
readily. By a 
string across the ma- 
chine with one end fastened to an ordinary burglar alarm 
switch to give the signal when a break occ it was unnec- 
essary to be as much on the lookout. When the weight of the 
sheet falls on the string it closes the switch, giving the signal. 
Seven of these are placed at intervals between the two bottom 
dryer cylinders and one at the third press, so that if the sheet 
breaks there the press may be stopped before the felt is torn. 


Cutter Made to Run Sheets and Rolls at Same Time 


N SEVERAL occasions one boxboard mill received orders 

for both sheets and rolls of the same stock in sizes that 
made it difficult to utilize the full production of the machine. 
It was decided that if sheets and rolls could be run at the same 
time it would be much more satisfactory. Accordingly the 











cutter was changed as shown in the diagram. When running 
sheets entirely, the second cutter is used and a second carrier 
takes the sheets to the boxes. When both sheets and rolls are 
to be run at the same time, the rolls are wound directly from 
the machine on a drum winder driven by a variable speed mo- 
tor. The sheets are passed through the first cutter onto the 
first section of the carrier, which has been reversed by twist- 
ing the belt, and the first roll lowered to take the sheets to 
the boxes, which have been placed between the end of the dry- 
ers and cutter. 


Automatic Regulator for Size of Rolls’. 


} ig PLACE of its being necessary for a man to gauge each 
roll on the rewinder and stopping the machine when it 
grew to the required size, one mit 

matic device shown in the illustration, with very results. 
As soon as the roll is the right size, the belt tightener is re- 





leased and the machine eee automatically. As the roll 
grows larger, it lifts the rider‘until it hits the lever, forcing 
it up and tripping the dog. releases the tension on the 
belt driving rewinder and stops it. By adjusting the nut, 
tripping the lever, it may be set to stop the machine when 
the roll gets to be any desired size. 


has substituted the auto- 
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Board Making Process at Gardner 
& Harvey Plant 


HEN the box board division of the American Pulp and 

Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association met last May 

at the plant of the Gardner & Harvey Paper Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, their interest was aroused in the very unusual 
method of stock preparation carried on by that company. 
Considerable discussion was indulged in at that time as to the 
merits or demerits of the principle involved, and all questions 
were satisfactorily answered by the father of the idea, Mr. 
Tom Harvey, general manager of the company. 

The preparation of stock for making of box board is a sub- 
ject in which board makers are now beginning to show a great 
amount of interest, and in the opinion of many, this part of 
the manufacturing has until recently been the most neglected. 

The success which the Gardner & Harvey plant has obtained 
through the operation of its particular method is such that a 
description of it should be of exceeding interest. 
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The principle of this system of stock preparation is not 
much different from old methods of making book and fine 
writings, in the manufacture of which Mr. Harvey received 
his early training and experience. 


Tom Harvey's Broad Experience 


Mr. Tom Harvey’s experience in paper making dates back 
to his early youth, when he started to learn the vocation in 
the fine bay paper mills of Holyoke, Massachusetts, under 
the direction of his father, the late Thomas Harvey, Sr. At 
the age of twenty-one he left Holyoke for other fields of paper 
making and spent fourteen years with E. B. Eddy Co., Ltd., 
of Canada, making all grades of paper from tissue and news 
to box board. Later years called him to Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
where he erected and started the Superior Division of the 
Bryant Paper ere. Sere were spent in the plant 
of the Chicago Coated rd Company. In 1900, in company 
with his brother, George, and the late Colin Gardner, Sr., 
he became a stockholder in the newly organized Colin Gardner 
Company, and in 1908 was called to Middletown to erect and 


manage the Gardner & Harvey mill. This was the first op- 
portunity that Mr. Harvey had yet received to build a paper 
mill after his own individual ideas. His stock preparation 
system was not installed at that time, however. He proposed 
to his father, then superintendent of the Colin Gardner mill 
to let him install it there first, but his father was very skep- 
tical about it, and advised him to forget the idea as it was of 
no value. In 1912, Tom Harvey’s faith in the idea induced 
the directors to allow him to try it out in the Gardner & 
Harvey mill, and the success it achieved resulted in his father’s 
complete endorsement and an order to put it in the Colin 
Gardner mill where it now is also in operation. 


A Combination of Old Methods 


Mr. Harvey’s system of board stock preparation is simply 
an application of the cooking process to the rough, mixed 
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paper stock and its washing and thorough screening before 
putting it through the refining engine. It increases produc- 
tion, eliminates the tremendous wear and tear on the ters 
and Jordans, and furnishes a clean stock fit to make a high 
grade and uniform product. 

The description of Mr. Harvey’s stock preparation method 
will be confined to its operation in the Gardner & Harvey 
— Company, which is known as their Number Two mill. 

e product of this company is manila lined and news lined 
chip board, and runs as high as one hundred tons per day, 
averaging eighty-five, figuring light and heavy weight board 
on a 124 inch Black-Clawson machine. 

The process of stock preparation in this Number Two mill 
begins in the < stock room on the second floor of the 
building where the pulp is prepared. A railroad track is 
elevated to permit the freight cars to come direct to the door 
of the second floor room. The handling of this department 
is in the charge of four men. There are three rotary cookers, 
18 feet in le and 14 feet in diameter below the floor, and 
three men fill one rotary in forty-five minutes. All paper 
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stock, such as manila, straight news and mixed papers comes 
to this department and proceeds with few exceptions through 


the rotary cookers. 
Cooking the Stock 


The cooking operation consists of filling the rotaries with 

per stock and half-filling with warm water. Exhaust steam 
rom the engines is then turned on to maintain a pressure of 
from two to six pounds for two hours. In this process of 
cooking, the mix oe is loosened up and disintegrated into 
a mass of pulp. Even such materials as sulphite paper roll 
cores with steel ends are separated in this process, the cores 
becoming a soft mass of pulp and the steel ends taken out 
with the refuse. At the end of two hours the steam is turned 
off and the rotaries are run for another two hours, after 
which cold water is ag = ae in until a slight vacuum is formed, 
followed immediately by a pressure which indicates that the 
rotary is full. At this point the head is taken off and the 
contents dumped into a concrete pit. The capacity of each 
of these rotaries is from eight to nine tons of stock, each re- 
quiring eleven to twelve horsepower to drive them, which is 
supplied by individual fifteen horsepower motors. 


Through Settling Tank and Screen 


The stock is lifted from the pit by a bucket elevator and 
emptied into a settling tank having three compartments. By 
means of baffles, the heavy materials settle in the second 
compartment and that which floats is skimmed off in the third 
compartment. At the end of each cook, two men clean out this 
settling tank and sort the refuse. The policy of the company 
allows these sorters to salvage the refuse for their own gain 
and articles as valuable as diamonds have been found. 

The stock on leaving the settling tank flows through a rif- 
fler consisting of a long box with vertical baffles to catch the 
remaining sediment and finally passes over a flat screen 
where the ordinary plates are replaced by steel plates with 
three-quarter inch holes. The screened stock then goes to a 
decker, the cylinder of which is covered with a comparatively 
coarse wire. The pulp as it comes from the decker is very free 
from grit and all foreign substance, and falls into chests of 
which there are four with capacity of twenty-five tons each. 
These four chests enable the storing of different grades of 
stock. All of the white water from the decker is used to 
dilute the stock in the settling tank, making a closed system— 
there is no sewer connection. 

The tailings or materials that have not passed through the 
flat screen are carried over the end by scrapers which travel 
the length of the screen. These tailings together with the rag 
and string refuse from the settling tank are taken to the 
boiler hoyse and burned for their heat value. This is rather 
sensational from the viewpoint that wet rags and strings 
would naturally be considered a heat deterrent. Demonstra- 
tion has proved in this mill, however, that the coal fire is 
not choked by the admission of this refuse, but on the con- 
trary it gives an increase in heat as shown by the steam 
chart. Refuse scattered around the mill grounds is con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

Board and Liner Through Same Process 


Reference has been made to the four chests accommodating 
different grades of stock. Besides mixed papers going through 
this system for chip filler, manila papers for lining, box board 
clippings, as well as straight news go through the same cook- 
ing and screening process. There are two screening units 
entirely separate from each other to enable the running of 
different grades of stock at the same time. Four men are 
employed to take care of this department from the rotary pit 
to the stock chest. 

Life of Jordans and Beaters Increased 


As needed, the stock is pumped from the storage tanks into 
beater chests, from which it is Jordaned into machine chests. 
An evidence of the value of this clean stock tn machinery up- 
keep is shown in the life of the Jordan fillings. They last 
from one te two years without having to be replaced on ac- 
count of the knives being damaged from contact with foreign 
material. Leaving*the machine chests as n , it passes 
through regulating boxes, of which there are six to correspond 
with that number of cylinder machine vats. Here the stock 
is divided between that required for the machine and the bal- 
ance which returns to the machine chest. That which goes to 
the machine vats passes in the usual way over .022 cut flat 
screens, where fresh water is supplied through oscillating 
showers, and baffles are arranged to accomplish the most effi- 
cient screening. The practice of inspecting and cleaning the 
screen plates weekly is done as a further measure to insure 
a clean and uniform product. 

Three out of five 1,000 pound E. D. Jones beaters are used 
to prepare liners and the repulping of broke. Clean stock is 
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the answer to the question why these beater rolls now run- 
ning perfectly true with knives free from blemish have been 
operating without a change for five years. Four men are 
employed in the operation of the beater room. 

Summarizing the benefits obtained by the Gardner & Har- 
vey Company in preparing their stock in this manner, we find 
that they are: first, a clean and uniform stock from which 
to make their board and — of producing the maximum 
required strength, high finish and crispness for that class of 
product; second, a ter production with a much reduced 
— force—before installing the system, the output of 
the mill was fifty tons a day, employing twenty men in the 
stock preparation process; now an average daily production 
of eighty-five tons is the output with but twelve men to do 
the work; third, a contented crew of workers as the result of 
a clean mill with less work to do, owing to the well organized 
method and the lack of having to keep continually replacing 
broken machinery; fourth, a material saving in horsepower 
and labor per ton of stock produced by this method over that 
which is generally employed. It is startling to learn from 
Mr. Harvey that he considers a saving is made by the opera- 
tion of his process over the usual method from the stock bales 
to the paper machine of no less than three dollars per ton. 





Conference on Wood Utilization 


Secretary Wallace has issued a call for a national confer- 
ence on the utilization of forest products, yp een Bee an 
announcement from the Forest Service United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, made public today. 

This meeting, which is to be held in Washington on Novem- 
ber 19 and 20, will mark the most comprehensive of existing 
timber supplies ever made in the United States to have the 
economical use of existing timber supplies take its essential 
place in the national forestry program along with the preven- 
tion of forest fires and the growing of timber crops, declare 
officials of the Forest Service. . 

By better ways of manufacture and use the drain on the 
country’s forests can be reduced at least one-fourth, Secre- 
tary Wallace states in his letter to 150 representatives of 
wood-using industries, consumers, the building crafts, and the 
general public who have been asked to name 2,000 men and 
_—— to whom invitations to attend the conference should 

sent. . 

It is planned to have the two-day meeting attended by rep- 
resentatives of both the wood-manufacturing and wood-con- 
suming industries of the country. Newspapers, periodicals, 
railroads, builders, architects, foresters, forest scHools, and 
the general public will be represented. 





Advisory Board to Meet 


Although there will not be the usual fall business conference 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association at Chicago this 
fall, there will be a meeting of the Executive Committee and 
Advisory Board at Chicago on October 14, during the conven- 
tion of the National Paper Trade Association in that city. 

This meeting will include the former presidents of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, and the presidents of 
the affiliated organizations, as well as the Executive Com- 
mittee, which, under the reorganization of the association, 
consists of five representatives of the industry in addition to 
the president and vice-presidents. 

en it was decided to hold the annual convention of the 
American paper and Pulp Association in February instead of 
April, 1925, it was also decided to drop the usual fall confer- 
ence. The paper merchants, however, through the National 
Paper Trade Association will hold their usual fall convention. 

The Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry also will 
not hold a fall convention, but will concentrate its efforts on 
the big convention in New York the week of February 2, 1925. 





“The two National Forests in ” declares J. C. Dort, 
hydro-electric yy ond of the Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, in his recent report on water 
power in Alaska, “can produce about 2,000,000 cords of pulp- 
wood every year for all time under scientific forestry practices. 
Translated into paper, this means an output of 5, tons of 
paper every day. Excellent water power sites are abundant in 
southeastern Alaska, the report states. 


Three timber cruisers, lost in the woods near Kipawa, Que- 
bec, recently, were picked up on an improved raft in Lake 
Kipawa near Red Pine Chute. They been wandering in 
the bush for two nights and nearly two days without food, but 
were little the worse for their trying experience. 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Pulverized Fuel for the Paper Mill 


By C. C. HOCKLEY 


S far as the writer knows, the first complete pulverized 
fuel plant for supplying steam to a paper mill was put 
into operation at the plant of the Thilmany Pulp & 

Paper Co. at Kaukauna, Wisconsin, on January 1, 1924. hile 
other plants have tried one boiler, in an experimental way, 
this plant depends entirely upon the pulverizer fuel plant for 
its steam supply. 

After an extensive study, by the writer, of several actual 
units in operation; as well as the different systems and litera- 
ture on the subject, it was decided to install the unit pulverizer 
system instead of a pre-drying system. This system takes the 
coal as it comes from the cars or pile and r crushing it 
carries the crushed coal directly to the coal bunkers locatea 
over the boiler. From the bunkers the coal passes directly to 
the pulverizer, which not only reduces it to the required fine- 
ness, but blows it into the furnace. 

While it is not claimed that the burning of the coal with- 
out pre-drying gives the greatest efficiency in the furnace, it 
is the writer’s opinion that for plants of 4,000 H.P. rating or 
under, the excessive cost of a pre-drying piant is not justified 
and the unit system is the most economical. 

The following brief description and the accompanying i!lus- 
= should give a fair conception of the layout of this 
plant. 
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The building is a brick and steel structure, with windows 
of steel sash, resting on bed rock and approximately 80 feet 
long by 62 feet wide and 62 feet high from floor to roof. The 
rock on which the foundation is built has eliminated all ques- 
tion of foundation troubles, and both boilers and building are 
resting on it. 

Coal is supplied from the yard by rail and two cars can 
be handled inside the building at one time. The coal drops 
into a hopper and thence over a shaker feeder to an inclined 
belt having a magnetic pulley for removing scrap iron. The 
width of this belt is thirty inches and it travels at 180 feet 
per minute. It carries the coal either to the crusher or by 
a chute to the vertical bucket elevators. ° 

From the bucket elevator the coal is carried over a hori- 
zontal shuttle conveyor, 18 inches wide, traveling at the rate 
of 260 feet per minute. This conveyor is equipped with a 
coal weigher and a second magnetic pulley to a concrete 
bunker of 150-ton capacity. ? ‘ 

From this bunker the coal passes directly to the six unit 
pulverizers which rest upon foundations independent of the 
building and separated from the building floors by mastic 
joints. 

The main generating units are three Wickes Cross Drum 
W. T. O. E. boilers, equipped with flat suspended arches in- 
stalled by the Liptak Company and having a heating surface 
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Sectional elevation through boiler house of the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis. 
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of 5,090 square feet each. These boilers are set in one battery 

of two boilers and one boiler in single . They are fed 

through a feed water meter by motor driven, centrifugal 
umps, and are equipped with recording gauges sho 

iler pressure, C.0.2, draft, feed water temperature an 
stack temperature. 

The boiler operation is controlled by an automatic Gar- 
rick combustion system which controls the draft, amount of 
fuel and amount of air supplied with the fuel. Ashes and 
soot are removed by American steam jet conveyors which 
carry them to a tile ash bin, of 30-ton capacity, located in such 
a way as to allow the removal of ash by train or truck. The 
stack is of reinforced concrete and is 7 feet 6 inches in 
diameter by 202 feet high. 

The pulverizers, installed by the Erie City Iron Works, are 
of 3,000 pounds’ rated capacity each, and, while this is am- 
ple for one boiler, continued operation is the most necessary 
point to consider, and to avoid any possibility of shut-down, 
due to excessive moisture in the coal or trouble with the pul- 
verizer, two of these machines are installed for each boiler. 

The pulverizers are driven by 40 H.P. motors but actually 
operate at 15 H.P. each, and up to the present we have used 
but one pulverizer to the boiler and have generated from 750 


Thirteenth Annual 


Held in Louisville, Kentucky, September 29 to 
October 3, 1924 


HE spirit of genuine hospitality could not have been more 

manifested than displayed by the city of Louisville, Ken- 

tucky, to the Thirteenth Annual Safety Congress of the 
National Safety Council, held in that city, September 29 to 
October 3, 1924. Evidence of the effort on the part of the 
Louisville Safety Council to make that a banner week for 
Safety education was to be seen everywhere. The Council 
caused 500,000 or more pieces of literature to be distributed 
into every school, shop and home in Louisville. Probably the 
most outstanding characteristic of the Convention was the 
co-operation given bountifully by the daily newspapers, indus- 
trial establishments and al e civic organizations. One 
hundred voluntary delegates to the Council went forth and 
spoke to gatherings in the shops, schools, community houses, 
and before merchants’ clubs and civic organizations. An im- 
pressive parade was held in which there were about 90 floats 
and thousands of children were in the line of march. Though 
the schools had been opened but a few weeks, the children had 
prepared numerous exhibits of safety ideas. These were on 
display at the Safety Exhibit held in conjunction with the 
Congress. It is said that no city fails to feel the effect of a 
visit of an annual safety congress for two or three years fol- 
a and Louisville will probably be no exception to this 


e. 

Aside from the programs of the general session and the sec- 
tional meetings, motion pictures on safety were shown every 
day in the ball room of the Brown Hotel in the hour from 1 
to2 P.M. Two outstanding entertainment features were the 
informal dance held in the Brown Hotel on Monday evening 
and the annual banquet on Thursday evening, where speeches, 
music and entertainment prevailed. There were also many 
special entertainment features held for the women visitors. 


Paper and Pulp Section Meeting 


The meeting of the Paper and pulp Section of the National 
Safety Council was opened on Tuesday morning, September 
30, at 10 o’clock in the Brown Hotel, Chairman G. W. Phil- 
lips of the Champion Fibre Co., Canton, North Carolina, pre- 
siding. There were about 30 representatives from the differ- 
ent mills present. The chairman read his report of last year’s 
progress as follows: 

Chairman Phillips’ Report 

“We have come fo the close of the eighth year of the Pulp 
and Paper Section of the National Safety Council. The Pulp 
and Paper Section was born at the meeting of the Safety Con- 
gress in Philadelphia in 1915. Representatives from thirty- 
six companies had caught a vision of the star of safety, be- 
lieved in the great possibilities it offered to the pulp and paper 
industry, and were anxious to help others who were engaged 
in the paper business to see the light and join the great army 
of safety workers in their crusade against man’s great enemy 

essness. 

“During the eight years of the life of the Section, there 
has been no phenomenal growth, although the membership 
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to 900 H.P. each. The coal is pulverized to a fineness of 180 
to 200 and any kind of coal may be used. 

The furnaces have a volume of 2,670 square feet each and 
resultant combustion has justified this size, as the coal is com- 
pletely burned up and the ash contains but % to % of 1 per 
cent carbon. 

The walls of the furnaces are but one brick thick and are 
sloped and surrounded by an air space through which the air 
of combustion is forced. This results in a cooling effect on 
the brick and also heats the air needed for combustion. 

Our records, which, of course, we hope to improve, show an 
increased efficiency, over all, of about 12 to 15 per cent, which, 
with the reduced labor and a clean plant, makes us feel that 
we have made one step forward. 





A new method of thermometer tube construction known as 
the TAG-Hespe Red Reading Column has been congo’ A 
broad red line shows from the top of the mercury column to 
the top of the tube. When the mercury rises it covers more 
of this red line; when the mercury falls a correspondingly 
greater length of the red line is exposed. 


Safety Congress 


has increased steadily and accident prevention has now be- 
come a part of the policy of nearly of the large manufac- 
turers of pulp and paper, which is an evidence of the real in- 
terest the leaders of the pulp and paper industry have in the 
welfare of their employees. 

“It is our desire, however, to see the Pulp and Paper Sec- 
tion at the head of the trade groups rg real safety work. 
The paper industry is not only one of the oldest, but also 
one of the largest employers of labor, therefore, it should be 
among the leaders in accident prevention. 

“During the past year, we believe that some progress has 
been made. The various committees have been active. They 
have done a good work, and we want to express our apprecia- 
tion to them and to the National Safety Council for the splen- 
did eae of co-operation manifested, and the work done dur- 
ing the past year. 

Increase in Membership 

“From October 1, 1923, to September 1, 1924, thirty-six new 
member companies have been added to the membership of the 
Section. Sixteen bulletins were prepared, twelve distributed 
to members, a splendid program arranged for this meeting of 
the Congress and a large number of letters and bulletins of 
various kinds prepared and sent out in the interest of safety. 

“As chairman of the Section I want to express my appre- 
ciation to Mr. S. F. Shattuck, nore yg Company, chair- 
man of the Membership Committee; Mr. R. H. Cochran, The 
Champion Coated Paper Company, chairman of the Bulletin 
Committee; Mr. W. A. Gleason, Hammermill Pa Company, 
chairman of the Program Committee; Mr. S. L. h, Crocker- 
McElwain Company, secretary; Mr. F. H. Rosebush, Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company, vice-chairman, and the National 
Safety Council for the work they have done during the year 
in the interest of the Section. I feel that they deserve a word 
of commendation from us, for they have discharged their 
duties fai ° 

“We regret to — a loss of a few old member companies 
during the year. However, we are glad to report an increase 
of twenty-three over the previous year. 

“On September 1, 1924, the total membership of the Section 
was 181. Fifty per cent less than it should be, or would be, 
perhaps, if non-member companies realized the benefit de- 
rived from a real Safety First Campaign. No doubt all of the 
pulp and paper manufacturers who are not members of the 
Section, are interested in the welfare of their Ln pe ey: but 
are not sure that a safety program in an industrial plant pays 
in a financial way. They do not know that it will reduce ac- 
cidents, promote team work and help to develop a better spirit 
among their employees and closer co-operation between em- 
ployer and employee. 

“Those who have tried it are convinced that a substantial 
saving is effected, aside from the humanitarian standpoint. 
In other words, it pays in dollars and cents. Therefore we 
need not hesitate to recommend it to others. 

“In closing let me say it is a great soem for me as chair- 
man of the Section to welcome you here in the name of the 
National Safety Council and the p and Paper Section. 

“Tt is well for us to get together at these meetings, ex 
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ideas, get better acquainted, gather inspiration for the com- 
ing year and rededicate our lives to the cause of safety and 
the welfare of humanity. 

“As we shall work together, employer and employee, for 
the elimination of unsafe conditions and practices, we are 
making our factories safe places in which to work and the 
people who labor in them more careful workmen. Thus by 
our continued effort we can make 1925 the banner year in 
accident prevention in the Pulp and Paper Section.” 

A letter was read from Mr. S. S. Shattuck of the Kimberly- 
Clark Paper Co., regretting his inability to attend the meet- 
ing. Mr. Shattuck was chairman of the Membership Commit- 
= last year and reported a net gain of 23 members in the 

tion. 

R. H. Cochran of the Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, next presented his report as chairman of the Bulletin 
Committee, which follows: 


Bulletin Board Committee Report 


I was appointed chairman of the Bulletin Committee on 
November 10, 1923, by Mr. Phillips, and although it took 
some time to get started, we have had a very successful year 
in getting material for bulletins, thanks to the splendid co- 
operation of the Committee and Mr. Sandel‘ of the National 
Safety Counci]. During the year, Mr. Sandel came to our 
plant and with the aid of a photographer, we took several 
photographs. 

Seven men from different plants signified their willingness 
to serve on the Committee and contributed material for 
bulletins. They were Mr. John Lundrigan of the International 
Paper Co., Mr. W. J. Peacock of the Northern Paper Co., Mr. 
Roy Murbach of the Gardner & Harvey Co., Mr. E. A. Weiss- 
bach of the Richardson Company, Mr. A. O. Galloway of 
the Phillip Carey Mfg. Co., Mr. R. W. Ross of the Beveridge 
Paper Co. The following are the bulletins furnished through 
the National Safety Council: 1. Hazards in Punching Shav- 
ings; 2. Results of Poor Winding of Roll and Consequent In- 
jury to Crane Workmen; 3. Set Smallest Slitter Nearest to 

inder Men at the Winders and Rewinders; 4. Use a Paddle 
Instead of Hook or Piece of Iron to Clear a Blockade on Pulp 
Shredder or Beaters; 5. Hazard of Unsafe Stack of Papers 
not Piled Properly; 6. Dangerous Methods of Riding Con- 
veyors; 7. Danger of Putting Hands Between Hitch Rolls 
and Self to Clean Roll of Stock; 8. Hazard at the Couch Roll 
on the Wet Machine; 9. ee Railroad Cars Before 
Loading; 10. Good Housekeeping in Machine Room; 11. Ne- 
cessity for Using Lifelines en Working in Chip Bins; 12. 
Safe Methods of Setting Tall Loaded Cases on End; 13. Safe 
and Unsafe Methods of Piling Pulp; 14. Steps in Safe Way 
to rate Digester, is to be furnished b r. Peacock of 


the Northern Paper Mills; 15. Danger of Loading Trucks 
More than Shoulder High with Paper in the Finishing Room 
is te be furnished by Mr. Wilkinson of the American Writing 


Paper Co.; 16. Danger of Being Caught in Last Press of 
the Wet Machine is to be furnished by Mr. R. T. Higgin- 
botham of the Crocker-McElwain Co. Number 11 was 
furnished by Mr. Lundrigan of the International Paper Co. 
Numbers 1, 3, 5 and 6 have been used in the Safety News. 
Numbers 15 and 16 may have been sent in to the Council, al- 
though I have had no word of it. The pictures for numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 18 were taken at this plant 
by a local photographer and myself, assisted on part of them 
by Mr. Sandel of the National Safety Council. In conclu- 
sion, I wish to state that although getting rather a late start, 
I think we have made some progress and have enough material 
for bulletins to last for some time during the coming year. 

W. A. Gleason, chairman of the Program Committee, spoke 
of difficulty in getting members to participate in the active 
work of the Section. He said that his experience in making 
up a program of speakers was an uphill proposition and that 
it was never a sure thing who would attend the meetings. 
The suggestion was made that in the coming year the mem- 
bers volunteer to the new officers who will attend the next 
meeting and who will participate in the program. 


Digest of Former Proceedings 


The first address scheduled on the program was by S. H. 
Rosebush of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, 
Wisconsin. It was a digest of the annual congress proceed- 
ings of the Paper and Pulp Section reviewing papers which 
had been presented at the section meetings since 1920. Mr. 
Rosebush stated that there were in all about 26 papers pre- 
sented, some on safety and others on technical subjects. For 
one to masticate all of these papers and put them into one 
would be a task, and the scheme adopted was to the safety 
thread in all the papers and credit en to the respective 
authors. The title of Mr. Rosebush’s address was “Some 
Ways of Putting Safety Across.” 





THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Safety Code Discussion 


The next number on the program was a round table dis- 
cussion of the Paper and p Mill Safety Code. In the 
absence of Mr. R. M. Altman, chairman of the Safety Code 
Committee, the discussion was led by Mr. John M. Sandel 
of the National Safety Council. 

In opening UP the discussion, Mr. Sandel related the prog- 
ress of this e work during the past year. It was thought 
at the Buffalo Congress that the Code recommendations made 
there did not entirely complete the work and it was decided 
that sectional meetings be called in different cities where in- 
terested persons could discuss the matter further. Meet- 
ings were held at Kalamazoo, December 13, 1923, where repre- 
sentatives from most of the mills in that section were present. 
A meeting held in Glens Falls on March 17, 1924, had 
a large attendance. On the following day a meeting was heid 
in Holyoke, Massachusetts. Many changes and additions 
have been made in the Code since the form was published in 
the February, 1923, issue of THE Paper INDusTRY. Since there 
will doubtless be more suggestions offered in the future, the 
suggestion was made that revised copies of the Code, brought 
up to date, be mailed to every member of the section and 
that within a period of thirty days, all further suggestions 
should be made so that the committee can go on with their 
work. It is believed essential that the code be adopted at 
the next annual meeting and put into the hands of the Amer- 
ican Society of Safety Engineers before many of the provi- 
sions become obsolete owing to the innovation of new types 
and designs of machinery. 


Safety Code Revision 


Following are a list of the paragraphs which have been 
changed and revised to date, and which, added to those 
previously published, bring the entire Code up to date. Those 
insertions which appear in capital letters are the recom- 
mendations offered at the Louisville meeting. 


Part I. The Yard 


Section 10-(c). For wood of short lengths (4 feet) and 
where tracks will be moved, locate piles of wood so that there 
will be a clearance of 8% feet from the center line of the 
track at the last location of the track. 


Section 10-103. Walkways. eee shall be kept in 
good condition. Lighting conditions shall be adequate. 


Section 10-104. Warning Signals. Where logs are piled 
around a curve so that a man in the track cannot be seen by 
the locomotive engineer when 200 feet away, a warning sig- 
nal should be provided, consisting of either an automatically 
operated electric gong or a whistle to be sounded. 


Section 10-105. Gang Plank Construction. Gang planks 
are for use in unloading pulp wood from box cars shall be of 
sound construction and at least 5 feet wide. The edges should 
be raised to prevent trucks and other coriveying equipment 
on wheels from rolling off. Where car doors are wider than 
the above specified minimum width, the doors shall be closed 
to leave an opening or exit from the car directly on and no 
wider than the gang plank width. 


Section 10-109. Section (e). Handles of pike poles should 
be made of split wood, preferably hickory or ash. 


Section 2. Wood Pile—112. Conveyor Sides. The sides 
of the conveyor shall be constructed so that the wood will not 
fall off. For small sizes of wood, the minimum height of the 
sides shall be two inches; for larger sizes of wood, the height 
of the sides shall be increased as much as is necessary to 
prevent wood from falling. A HORIZONTAL PLATFORM 
SHALL BE PROVIDED UNDER CONVEYORS OVER 
WALKS AND WALKWAYS, TO CATCH FALLING WOOD. 


Section 12. peeing sae Storage of Raw Materials—121 
(b). Trucks shall be frequently inspected and maintained 
in a safe condition. Wheels with broken rims shall be re- 
paired. Nails shall not be used in lieu of cotter pins for hold- 
ing wheels on axles. 

Section 12-122. Clearance. When piling materials inside 
buildi and on platforms, sufficient clearance shall be al- 
lowed for the safe operation of all trucks. 

Section 12-129. PROVIDE PLENTY OF WATER WHER- 
EVER ACID WOULD BE HANDLED. 

_ Section 12-129 (c). cineiting Pulp. Employees shall be 
instructed not to undermine Pi es of pulp akon unpiling, or 
to change the — shape of the pile when piled, as specified 
in Rule 129 (b). 
Part II. Preparing Pulpwood 
Section 20-200. SCREENS FOR GANG AND SLASHER 
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SAWS. THE GUARD SHOULD BE PLACED OVER THE 
TAIL SPROCKETS. 


Section 20-205. Conveyor Chains. There shall be devices 
provided for quick stopping of conveyors. 


Section 20-209. Operating Rules. All oiling should be 
done a. 3 stated periods, at a time when all machinery is 
stop’ 


Section 20-206. Single Circular Saws shall be provided 
with guards specified in the Code for the Safeguarding of 
Woodworking Plants. 


Section 21. Hand Barkers—211. Stops for Hand Barkers. 
There shall be a positive stopping device for all hand barkers, 
which can be arranged to locked disconnected from the 
power. 


Section 21-219 (b). Knives, when replaced, should not be 
of a different weight from others used. 


Section 21-219 (d). Governor. Where a barker disc is 
directly connected to a water wheel, a governor should be 
placed on the wheel to control the speed of the dise within 
safe limits. 

Section 22. Barking Drums—220 (a). Continuous Barking 
Drums. A standard railing shall be constructed around the 
drum. For details of railing construction, see Safety Code 
for Floor and Wall Openings, Railings, and Toeboards. 

Section 22. Barking Drums—220 (b). Sprockets and 
chains, gears and trunnions shall be guarded as specified in 
the Safety Code for Power Transmission Apparatus. 

Section 22-221. Intermittent Barking Drums. In addition 
to motor switch, clutch, belt shifter, or other power discon- 
necting device, intermittent barking drums should be equipped 
with a device that will prevent the drum from moving while 
it is being emptied or filled. 

Section 23. Splitters—231. Power Control. Power for the 
operation of the splitter shall be controlled by a clutch or 
equivalent device, rather than have the splitter operate con- 
tinuously. 

Section 24. Chippers—241. Chipper Spout. The chipper 
spout should be at least 36 inches long and the end of it 

ould be protected by either a circular piece of heavy belting 
fastened over the mouth of the spout. or a swinging baf- 
fle (similar to a swing check valve) installed in the spout, to 
retard blocks flying back from the knives. 


Part III. Rag and Old Paper Preparation 

Section 30-302. Steels for Sharpening Ripping Knives 
shall be guarded by leather discs set at the junction of the 
wooden handle and the steel. 

Section 30-303. Containers of Compressed Paper should be 
used in preference to. wooden barrels, etc., to eliminate the 
hazard of projecting nails. 

Section 30-314. Bleach Boiler. The power control for the 
bleach boiler shall be arranged to be locked while the boiler 
is being filled. 

Section 30-319 (c). Safety Instruction. In feeding blow- 
ers, employees should be instructed to use some kind of hand 
tool and remove all heavy foreign objects, which may injure 
other persons when discharged from the other end of the 
duct. In addition, the discharge outlet should be arranged 
so that material will not fall upon workmen. ° 


Part IV. Acid Making 

Section 41-411. Clothing. MASKS SHOULD BE AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR EMERGENCY CLEANING AND A MAN 
SHOULD BE STATIONED OUTSIDE IF SULPHUR GAS 
IS COMING THROUGH. 

Section 41-413. Signal System. A signal system should 
be provided between the acid towers and the acid plant, for 
use in case men are suddenly overcome with gas while at 
work. This signal should preferably be arranged so that 
a bell will ring in the acid plant, and will call a properly 
equipped rescue party. 

Part V. Chemical Processes of Making Pulp 

Section 50-508. Blow-off Valves and Piping. The blow-off 
valves of the digester shall be arran so as to be operated 
from the test valve floor, the top floor of the building, or 
other location outside the digester room, OR SOME POINT 
REMOTE FROM VALVES. Through bolts instead of cap 
bolts shall be used on all digester & ping. Cast iron, TWO 
INCHES OR MORE IN THICKNESS, or bronze pipe should 
be used between the valve and blow pit and the pipe should 
be inspected monthly. 

Section 51. Sulphate and Soda Processes—512. Furnace 
Room. An exhaust system should be used where niter cakes 
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are fed into the rotary furnaces if hydrogen sulphide escapes 
into the room. : 

Section 51-513. Causticizing Tanks. Niter cake should 
never be added to the smelt dissolving in the tanks. 

Section 61. Pulp Shredders and Presses—610. Floor 
Drains. Adequate drains to remove all excess water shall be 
provided. 

Section 61-613. Roll Guards for Wet Presses. The clean- 
ing of stock from the felts of the machine when running shall 
be prohibited. An enclosure shall be provided in front of 
the roll, having an opening so that a stream of water can be 
directed on the roll, but not large enough to permit the 
entrance of the operator’s hand. 

Section 61-614. Pulp Conveyors. Belt conveyors shall 
have the point of contact of the belts and pulleys guarded at 
inrunning bites. The guard should be arranged so that all 
stock on the conveyors will be automatically removed and not 
require manual handling at the point of contact. 

Section 62. Beaters and Washers—621. Beater Dumping 
Devices. The so-called automatic dumping devices should be 
installed. 

Section 62-629 (a). Operating Rules. Floors. Floors 
should be cleaned daily to remove water, oil and stock. 

Section 62-629 (c). Employees shall not stand on edge or 
curbs of the beaters. 


Part VII. Machine Room 


Section 70-702. Emergency Stops. Both the operating and 
the back sides of the paper machines shall be equipped with 
devices that will stop the machines quickly in an emergency. 
The device shall consist of push buttons for electric motive 
power or electrically operated engine stops, pull cords, con- 
nected direct to the prime mover control, etc. The devices 
shall be tested frequently by making use of it when stopping 
the machine. 

Section 70-703. Hose. Water hose shall be kept out of 
the center of passageways as much as possible. 

Section 70-704. Clothing. Employees in this department 
should wear shoes at all times. 

Section 71. Presses and Dryers—714. Stretch Roll. A 
ductor should be provided at the stretch roll. 

Section 71-715. Levers. All levers carrying weights shall 
be constructed so that weights cannot slip or fall off. 

Section 71-716. First Dryer. Either a permanent railing 
or apron guard or both shall be installed in front of this dryer. 

Section 71-717. Steam and Hot Water Pipes. All steam 
and hot water pipes, WITHIN 7 FEET OF FLOOR OR PLAT- 
FORM, in this department should be covered. 

Section 72. Calender Stack—721. Steps. Suitable steps 
with non-slip surfaces shall be provided at each press, upon 
which the operator may stand. 

Section 74. Rewinders—744. Winder Shaft. In order to 
avoid the use of ropes, all shafts shall be equipped with a 
winder collar guide. 

Section 74-810. Operating Rule. Machine operators should 
be instructed never to try to remedy a blockade while the ma- 
chine is in motion. The machine should be stopped, and the 
paper should be removed before starting. 


Part VIII. Finishing Room 


Section 80. Supercalenders—801. Supercalender Rolls. 
The necks of supercalender rolls shall be enclosed by a solid 
enclosure extending from the frame of the machine to the 
production surface of the roll. 

Section 82. Cutting and Trimming Machinery—820 (b). 
Carriers shall be provided for knives of guillotine cutters for 
safe transportation of the knife. 

Section 82-821 (a). On single knife machine a guard shall 
be provided at the bearing of the knife mandrel to prevent em- 
fan vad reaching for paper at a point close to the knife, where 

nife rotates toward the front o the machine. 

Section 82-821 (b). On duplex cutters the above protection 
shall be provided for the first knife if the same exists, 
and a hood shall be provided for the second knife where the 
machine has‘a walk-way. 

Section 83. Platers—830. Plater Zines. Burrs on the 
edges of the zincs shall be removed. . 

Section 84. Packing, Storing, Loadi and Shipping— 
849 (a). Truck Loads. Paper should not be loaded on truck 
he greater height than the shoulder of the truck operator or 

elper. 

Section 84-849 (b). Hammers. Boxmakers shall be pro- 
vided with scored or corrugated head hammers. 
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Second Session 


The second session was opened at 10 o’clock, Wednesday 
morning, October 1, in the Brown Hotel. Following the 
customary announcements, a very excellent educational ad- 
dress on the subject of “Health Service Work in Paper Mills” 
was delivered by Dr. Lewis Frechtling, director, Department 
of Industrial Relations of the Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. A copy of this paper is published else- 
where in this issue. 


Dr. Frechtling’s Paper Creates Discussion 

A good discussion followed the reading of Dr. Frechtling’s 
paper, and many helpful ideas were brought out. The os 
tion was asked, “What are you going to do when you get back 
home? Are you going to go right along in the same old 
way, or are you going to adopt these different policies in 
ro plant?” It was stated by the questioner that those who 

ve not adopted some form of medical supervision for their 
employees in their shops, it seems, are on the defensive fol- 
lowing the knowledge that the doctor brought out in his paper. 

Appreciation of the question was given and in discussion 
the problem of the small plant was brought up, where, per- 
haps, it would not warrant the expenditure of money for a 
doctor’s services. One representative spoke of the plan be- 
ing practised at his mill, where a physician is employed on 
part time. He comes to the plant one hour each day, four 
days of the week. A full time nurse is kept on the job and she, 
with the supervising physician, is able to cover all needs. 
They had gone a step further in the past year by incorporating 
a new scheme of insurance which includes physical examina- 
tion. The employees pay for 50 per cent of the examination 
cost and every one who has come in on the insurance is tak- 
ing the examination. Approximately 80 per cent of their 
employees have taken the insurance. 

In reply to the question as to the number of people employed 
by this company, it was stated that there were approximately 
600. Opportunity was then taken by a doctor, who was visit- 
ing the meeting, to show why it would be profitable to employ 
a physician in such a plant on a full time basis or double up 
with some other plant in the same locality. 

In reply to the question whether the medical service in the 
mill should include the wives and children of the families out- 
side of the mill, and this free of charge, Dr. Frechtling recom- 
mended that it should not. He said that it is well to confine 
services to employees in an advisory capacity only, and not 
in the capacity of giving them drugs or treatment. He fur- 
ther stated that, in his belief, nurses should not go out in the 
families to do work. They should simply take care of the men 
in the plant and not force the men to do anything. 


Best Safety Stunt in Our Mill 


Following this discussion was a round table discussion on 
the best stunt in our mill, conducted by N. G. Hoyman, safety 
director, Kimberly-Clark Co., Neenah, Wisconsin. 

Mr. F. A. Robinson, of the Niagara Falls mill, of Kimberly- 
Clark Company, led, in part, as follows: 

“TI want to say in connection with any safety work or stunt 
that you may put on, you probably all realize that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that your company be back of the movement 
100 per cent, and that you have a safety director who carries 
the work at the bottom of his heart. Then, you must have 
your foreman with you 100 per cent. You can’t do very much 
of anything without these three co-operating with you. 

“In 19283 a series of Safety Contests were started between 
the various mills of the Kimberly-Clark Co. which are located 
in Wisconsin, New York and Ontario, Canada. Previous to 
the starting of the contests the Niagara Falls mill was what 
might be called the ‘company’s sore spot,’ as far as safety 
was co 
“The Falls mill started in 1921, and for the year 1921 we 
had 27 accidents. For the year 1922 we had 31 accidents, but 
for the year 1923, in which we had all the contests, our acci- 
dents were cut to 9 for the whole year. You can see from 
this that contests are profitable. 

“We later proposed to the Industrial Relations Group of 
the Chamber of Ganaeenes to have a safety contest between 
all the plants of the city. It was accepted—all plants did not 
enter—19 entered. , 

“This contest ran ninety days. A prize of a suitably en- 
graved banner was to be given to the winner or winners in 
case of a tie and their names to be inscribed on a prize cup to 
be exhibited at the Chamber of Commerce. Three plants out 
of the 19 came out a tie—coming t. h the entire contest 
without a lost time accident. About 10 men were involved 
in the contest. Interest was kept up b the scores of every 

lant being published in each plant; also by various inter- 
Ssartnaat contests within the mills and other stunts gotten 
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up by the members of the various factories. Also by the gen- 
eral meetings held at which a review was made of the plant 
standings and work being done to promote interest. 

“Did all this pay? Listen! For 90 days of last year they 
had 198 accidents as against 47 during the 90 days’ contest 
of this year, a reduction of 151 accidents, or an improvement 
of 76% per cent, and every plant entered made an improve- 
ment over its last year’s record. As a result, it is planned to 
hold a city-wide contest each year.” 

Employees Given Guide Books 

Mr. R. H. Jennings, of the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
New York, made the following remarks: 

“You all know that we employ several thousand men. It 
is our custom when a man comes in to work to call him to 
the committee room after he has been there a day or two and 
give him one of these little guide books, and in that little guide 
book it tells him what we expect of him. If he does not want 
to live up to what is in the book, we do not care to have him 
work for us. 

“Ten years ago we used to have about 110 accidents a year. 
Last year we had 23. And, gentlemen, I want you to take into 
consideration that we have 225 punch presses in our factory, 
and those men have to go in there 20, 30 and 35 times every 
minute in the day, running 1,600 coe an hour,—you will all 
agree with me that there is more danger in a punch press than“ 
almost anything else. We have got those men so educated 
that they won’t take any chances; whenever there is anything 
wrong they go at once and report it to their foreman.” 

Wax Figure in Cage Idea 

Mr. W. A. Gleason, of the Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, 
Pennsylvania, described some of their stunts as follows: 

“Another stunt, after you have received suggestions from 
the employee, we have a special department working directly 
under the safety director, composed of a foreman and three 
men who do the safety work. hen an employee brings in a 
report, for instance that a board is loose in the floor and needs 
nailing down, the safety inspector (director) immediately 
gets in touch with the foreman. He doesn’t take it up with 
the superintendent and wait for a week, but he gets results the 
same day. The émployee who makes the report in the morn- 
ing knows that it will be given immediate attention. 

“Another stunt put on in connection with the safety cam- 
paign we had in = in March: We had a wax figure 
dressed up and placed in a cage in the time office where the 
employees could see it when they came in. Inside of this cage 
we put a sign, ‘No Accident,—In for 30 days,’ which was the 
length of our campaign. We had an accident in about 10 days 
caused by an employee who did not think a slight injury was 
enough to fill out a report on, and an infection develo over 
Saturday and he didn’t come to work on Monday. We took the 
wax figure out of this cage and placed it in the department 
where the man worked. It had a wonderful effect on the rest 
of the employees. One of the men in that department came 
to me and said, ‘You get that damned thing out of this depart- 
ment and don’t let it come back.’ That is the way they all felt, 
—they didn’t want to see that wax figure in their department.” 


A Safety Budget 

Mr. Wm. Battison, superintendent of the Champion Fibre 
Company, Canton, North Carolina, said that they have « 
budget that is passed at the beginning of the year for the at- 
tention of the superintendent and management, and they are 
trying hard to live within the budget. They are giving special 
attention to safety—more so than they used to. 

Safety Up to Foreman 

Mr. Seth L. Bush, of the Crocker-McElwain Co., Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, said, in part: ‘We had for some time inspec- 
tions among our workmen and we made some improvement in 
accident reduction. We finally felt that we could keep up the 
interest among our workmen, but we weren’t getting along 
as fast as we wanted to, and so we put the matter of safety 
inspection directly under the supervision of each foreman in 
his own department. Regularly, I think it is every two weeks, 
he gets a questionnaire which covers many of the points of 
safety protection in his department, and it is his duty to fill 
it out and he cannot fill it out honestly without really inspect- 
ing his department. If our safety engineer finds anything in 
his de ment that he has missed, then there is trouble. 

“This has worked to eliminate accidents and to keep mat- 
ters straight in our plant, more than the inspection work b 
the employees themselves. Our accidents have dropped o 
more than 50 per cent this year, since we have adopted this 


scheme.” 
Team Contest Within Mill 


Mr. J. T. Goersler, of the Kimberly mill, of Kimberly- 
Clark Co., described one of their successful ideas. He said 
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in part: “Commencing January 1 of this year, the Kimberly 
mill was divided into two sections of about 435 persons in 
each. Each section elected a chairman through its foremen 
and each side took a section color, namely, green and yellow. 
During contests, of which the third is now in progress, there 
takes place once each week in the club house near the mill a 
one-half noonday safety program. One week the greens stage 
a program, and the next week the yellows. “These programs 
are nearly always staged by members of the green or yellow 
groups themselves and consist of musical numbers, singing, 
dancing, acrobatic stunts, etc., but each program has a safety 
idea interlaced, being a three-minute safety talk by a member 
of eigen or a demonstration of first aid work. In this 
way ety is ——— being placed before the men in a 
new way, and the attendance at these programs is such that 
it is an indication that they like it. These programs are also 
largely attended by the worker’s families and residents of 
the vilege who do not work in the mill. 

“We always found the men and girls glad to appear on 
programs and give their best, as the Greens believe they 
are staging the best programs and so do the Yellows. Group 
spirit is strong; it is not personal. This spirit might be 
likened to the spirit existing in a college—they try to outdo 
each other within, but stand solid against any outside. 

“Sometimes the idea prevails that if a man is continuously 
concentrating on safety that production’ suffers. We have 
found the reverse to be the case, for, with the bettering of 
our Safety record there has been an increase in production 
and better quality with less men. Working under satisfactory 
safe conditions cannot help but make more satisfied em- 
ployees and with better morale.” 


The 100-Year-Old Safety Man 

This paper was followed by another from the Kimberly- 
Clark Company, Mr. F. W. Johnson of the Niagara mill, who 
said in part: “We have a plan in the Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany’s organization known as the 100-Year-Old Safety Man 
(a sort of mythical term) and is explained as follows: Every 
man in a department whose safety man reaches the age of 
100 years, receives $5.00 and a safety watch fob. In determin- 
ing the age of your safety man, you multiply the number of 
men in the + i by the number of days the department 
has gone without a lost time accident, which gives you the 
man day record. Then divide this result by 310 (which con- 
stitutes a working year) and you will have the age of your 
safety man. The 100-year-old safety man is equivalent to 
one man working 100 years without an accident or 100 men 
working one year. 

“When you have a department of 30 to 80 men and the age 
of your safety man has reached around the 60 year mark, the 
men start to figure the number of days before they will re- 
ceive the $5.00 and in this way safety first is constantly 
before him. Each man is doubly careful that he is not going 
to be the man to get hurt and spoil the record and deprive 
the rest of his fellow workers from receiving the $5.00. The 
main advantage of this plan is this—the men soon take a 
personal pride in their record and they make sure that they 
are not in for a razzing, so to speak, from their fellow work- 
ers in case they should get injured through their own care- 
lessness, because they certainly would get one. 

“With a crew of from 65 to 100 men, we went 999 days 
without a loss time accident to reach the 200-year-old 
Safety man and the second $5.00, and up to date we have gone 
1,026 days without an accident. 

The Red Spot Game 

“Our employment manager has started another stunt in 
what we call the ‘Red Spot Game.’ We are going to take 
where we had our last year’s accidents and paint a red spot. 
Of course when the new men come in, they will ask what it 
is, and the fellow workers will explain what it is, how the 
accident happened, and how it could have been prevented. In 
this campaign we haven’t yet gotten to the point where we 
are telling the men anything. When we began to put the 
red spots down, the men were wondering and commenced 
to watch, and in a few days we put down a few more red 
circles. We have got them guessing. There isn’t a man that 
is not guessing something; som y calls it an “unsafe 
smog and they have other things they are guessing. We 

ve got the men interested, and we think it is going to be 
successful.” ; 

Stunts at the Mead Paper & Pulp Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, 
were described by L. O. Bonner and Ernest Augustus. Mr. 
Bonner said: “We have tried one plan that has given us 
quite a good deal of success, in finding places that are not 
safe around the mill. We have a regular form posted at the 
various departments in the mill that the men can use to turn 
in a suggestion on, either on safety or improvement; and, 
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if the suggestion turned in is of any benefit, either for saf 
or improvement in the produdction, the men are paid for s 
suggestions. We have a minimum, I believe, of $4.00 on 
safety suggestions, up to $10.00, according to how hazardous 
the condition seems to be, to the operating committee. We 
also make regular inspections every two weeks by a 8 
committee, and at times they go over the entire mill an 
in suggestions to the management.” 
Election of Officers 

Before adjournment, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Ho: n, Kimberly-Clark Co., 
Neenah, Wisconsin, chairman; Norman S. Stone, Wausau 
“—— & Fibre Co., Mosinee, Wisconsin, vice-chairman; W. 
J. Peacock, Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
secretary. 





Health Service Work in Paper and Pulp 
Mills* 
By LOUIS FRECHTING 


Director, Department of Industrial Relations, Champion Coated 
Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio 


H EALTH service work in paper mills does not vary from 
that in other industrial fields. The underlying principles 
are the same. They are based upon the fact that health de- 
notes mental, moral and physical well being and that it there- 
fore is the basis of efficiency. Health service has a in 
selecting the worker for a certain job, based upon his physical 
and mental fitness to do the work expected of him, and, often, 
when he has been placed on the job, health service has a part 
in maintaining his health by removing or safeguarding such 
hazards as may jeopardize health or limb. For the purpose of 
this study we may subdivide health service work into medical 
service, surgical service, dental service, nursing service, sani- 


tation. 
Medical Service 

Medical service may be made to include physical examina- 
tions of all new employees with periodic re-examination for 
all employees, clearance of all employees who have been absent 
from work, medical attention to all employees who care to 
avail themselves of the opportunity, medical advice and in- 
struction. 

The introduction of the majority of workers in a plant to 
health service comes at the time of their physical examination. 
If “first impressions are lasting impressions,” it behooves the 
physician who makes the examination to make that impression 
favorable to not only the health service of the plant but to the 
entire organization as well. A few minutes en at this time 
will often accomplish much more than one can hope to accom- 
plish later. The new employee has a right to know why you 
are making an examination. If he is rejected he has a right 
to know why he is rejected. If he has a defect of such magni- 
tude that he should protect himself, he should know of that 
defect, and what he should or should not do. He should know 
that physical examinations are made only as an adjunct to 
placement. He should know that when you hire him and 
place him on a job you are considering not only your duty to 
him but also your duty to your other employees, the manage- 
ment, your customers and to society as a whole. A man re- 
quires work in order that he may discharge his economic and 
social debts to society. But, in —— work, he should not 
be asked to accept employment whi 1 vate existi 
defects or cause new ones or which is beyond his mental an 
physical power to accomplish. Those whom he will work with 
have a right to expect that the new employee be free of any 
infectious or contagious disease, which they might contract. 
They also have a right to expect that the new employee be 
physically fit to do the work expected of him lest a portion of 
it fall to the lot of those who are employed with him. The 
employer has a right to expect that the new employee will b 
physical and mental make-up be able to flee con the tas 
assigned to him and so remain a contented and safe worker at 
the work which is his to do. 

Physical examination as an aid to placement is a great 
factor in stabilizing plant turnover. Fear is a t deterrent 
in industry. Place an employee at work which he is physically 
and mentally unable to do and at least one of two things is 
— to nares either your employee will leave or he will 
get hurt. Fear will be the cause in either case. In our own 
organization we have had several experiences which have sold 
us the value of the physical examination. For a long time we 


*Presented at the meeting of the Paper and Pulp Section of the 
National Safety Council, Louisville, Ky., October 1, 1924. 
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had the experience that most paper mills have had with super 
calenders. There was scarcely a month that we did not have 
one or more men off because of crushing injuries to their 
fingers. When we began our work in industrial relations more 
than five years ago, the employment, production and medical 
service got together and determined upon the ideal type of 
man for calender work, as well as other work. That type of 
man is now employed if it is possible to get him, and our expe- 
rience so far as mashed fingers from calenders are concerned 
is a thing of past history. It has now been more than a year 
since we have had a calender injury. 


Typical Procedure 


During the time we have been operating our medical de- 
ow pry: has made 8395 physical examinations. We have 
but few who have objected to the examinations. It is our 
procedure to classify all of our men and women in one of four 
classes. Class (A) are those who have no physical defects 
which we can discover. Class (B) are those who have slight 
defects but none which would make them a hazard on any job 
in our mills. Class (C) are those who have defects which are 
of sufficient magnitude to en that they be placed on cer- 
tain definite limited work. In this class we place hernias, 
defective vision up to a certain degree, heart lesions which are 
compensating and the like. Class (D) is our rejection class. 
aking u is latter class are those with infectious or con- 
tagious diseases, those with heart and kidney dieases in the 
advanced stages, those with defective vision beyond a certain 
degree and finally those afflicted with venereal infections. In 
our own experience this latter class runs about 2.5 per cent per 
year of all applicants examined. If, however, one considers 
that those who have infectious and contagious diseases, vene- 
real diseases and the like, may again return for examination 
when free of their disqualifying defect, it will be seen that this 
class may contain potential employees and the percentage 
above given reduced at least 50 per cent. 

In making the examinations the examiner and the pros- 
pective employee should be alone. The examiner should have 
before him the experience record of the employee. This will 
give him information as to the previous industries in which 
the candidate has worked and advise him as to certain indus- 
trial diseases for which he should be particularly on the look- 
out. A complete examination can be made in from 15 to 20 
minutes in most cases. Re-examinations can be made in a 
shorter length of time. It is our practice to require all em- 

loyees in Class C to return for periodic re-examination, the 
requency depending upon the defect. All other employees 
are not uired to return for examination but are encouraged 
to do so. e have been recommending at least one re-exami- 
nation each year. The ideal procedure is to have a woman 
physician for the women employees and a male physician for 
the men. At present, our own examination of the women in 
our employe, outside of a careful examination of special fac- 
ulties and the chest, is merely an inspection. 

The medical department should issue clearance to all em- 

loyees who have m absent from work because of sickness. 
is will do much to keep down the possibility of epidemics 
within the plant or in certain departments. If this can be 
done it means much to the other employees, to the industry 
and the community as can be readily seen. 


In our organization, we render medical service gratis to 
those who wish to accept the same. The service is offered. 
The employee accepts or leaves it as he or she sees fit. We 
find that more and more of our workers are coming in for 
medical service and advice. This advice does not always per- 
tain to themselves but to their families as well. A well func- 
tioning medical department may be of excellent service to the 
medical profession in the community in just this way. There 
is no occasion for any clashes such as are heard of between 
medical service in industry and medical service in the com- 
munity. 

Preventive medicine, a term so new as to be still unknown 
by many informed persons, should be a part of the duties of 
every well funtioning medical department in the paper indus- 
try. We must recognize that we have certain processes which 
may lead to diseased conditions. These processes are such as 
mixing and making chemicals, sorting o paper and rags, cut- 
ting of rags, grinding, beating and shaking of rags and papers. 
Anything that can be done to make these processes safer—so 
far as life, limb and general comfort of the employees, should 
be carried out. Of this I shall have more to say later. A med- 
ical department or any other that does not have a plan of 
education in its program is only functioning about one-half. 
Teach by precept and by word. nize classes, if you can, 
to instruct your men and women how best to take care of 
themselves and their health. Use bulletins carefully selected 
for use on your bulletin boards. Change them regularly. Have 
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ne employee thinking: “Well today is Tuesday—we will 
ve a new health bulletin.” You can never tell how far this 
influence may carry. Our organization is in possession of a 
letter from the health commissioner of our city stating that 
he is certain that the health work carried on in our mills has 
had an influence upon the entire community. 

Surgical Service 

Surgical service usually has to do with such surgical atten- 
tion as is required by those who have been injured while in the 
course of their employment. The surgical and medical services 
are conducted as a unit. Their location should be as central 
as possible and the establishment of first aid stations through- 
out departments are to be considered as unsatisfactory. What 
little time is gained by rendering service which is often well 
intentioned but poorly rendered is entirely lost in subsequent 
developments in many cases. 

Early and competent diagnosis will have a pronounced in- 
fluence upon the final results in the case. It should always be 
the one aim in this service to return the injured workman to 
industry in as nearly a normal condition as possible. 

More and more are we appreciating that we have a duty to 
—— in reclaiming our industrially maimed for industry. 

ere is known to most of us some who because of injury 
have been lost to industry and who through some operative 
work, exercise or physical therapy might be remade into useful 
and contented employees. Much can be done along this line 
and unless the frags is — met, surgical service in in- 
dustry is not fulfilling its obligations. 

Dental Service , 

Dental service as a part of health service should deal en- 
tirely with two phases of dentistry, dental prophylaxis and 
dental first aid. But few organizations in the paper industry 
have full time doctors of dentistry. Most service of this kind 
is offered on a part time basis. The work of the dentist is 
limited to prophylactic work, the cleaning of teeth and the 
rendering of first aid in cases of aching teeth. It is the prac- 
tice to, if at all possible, clean the teeth of the employees at 
intervals of not more than six months and at that time to 
recommend such further treatment as may be required. That 
this does bring returns to the organization offering the same 
may be appreciated when one reviews the ills that may come 
from infected teeth and pooriy masticated food. 


Nursing Service 


Nursing service as a branch of health service may be con- 
sidered under two headings, the intra-mural nurse and the 
visiting nurse. The intra-mural nurse might be also desig- 
nated as the first aid room nurse. She is the right arm of the 
plant physician. Her duties are to assist in all first dressings, 
to make the subsequent dressings in the minor cases, to make 
and properly sterilize such dressings as are used in the work, 
to keep records and to assist in the educational work of the 
department, by giving talks to the female employees at vari- 
ous times. I need not advise that the employment of any nurse 
to work in industry is to be given more than passing consid- 
eration. Personally, I consider a good nurse of the highest im- 
portance. The industrial nurse must have more than a good 
technical education and training. She must be democratic; 
that is, she must be willing to remember that she is a fellow- 
worker—a neighbor and friend. She must be willing to work, 
not so much for industry as in industry. She must be able to 
understand that she is to work not so much for the worker or 
her employer as with and through them. She must understand 
something of sociology and economics. She must be sympa- 
thetic, not with a maudlin sympathy, but with understanding. 
She must be willing to listen to the gossip of the workers which 
often grows familiar, and so in this way understand the wishes 
of those with whom she is in contact. 

The visiting nurse represents the company, in many cases, 
to the employee’s family and acts as the connecting link be- 
tween the health service of industry and the home. She must 
be a woman with all of these attributes which I have named 
above. She is to be considered more of a social worker than 
as a nurse. It is true that many large industries do have 
their nurses do the actual nursing. However, the ideal way 
seems to be to turn over that phase of the work to the local 
nursing organization if there be one. 

As the scope of the visiting nurse’s work is so broad, it can 
only be outlined. She is limited only by her time and her 
initiative. Upon her visit to an absent employee she may find 
the employee sick and without a doctor. The case may be 
more serious than the family considers it to be. The nurse 
can make the patient comfortable and advise him to call a 
physician, If he is a stranger and without knowledge of a 
capable doctor, she may advise him of several who would 
render him proper service. If, after the doctor’s call, it seems 
advisable to remove the patient to the hospital, she can make 
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arrangements to have him taken there, and often accompany 
him on the trip. 

If, as so often occurs, the wife is sick and the husband un- 
able to go to work because there is no one to do the housework 
and to take care of the children, the nurse will arrange to 
have someone to do this work and to have the regular nursing 
organization render the proper nursing service. So, at the 
time when the employee may be most in need of his income, 
he is able to be on the job and earn it. 


Sanitation 


Sanitation is preventative medicine. It has an important 
place in health service in any industry. It has been defined 
as the service “which deals with the control of the external 
factors of environment which affect the health of the workers.” 
These factors are ventilation, temperature, lighting, drinking 
water, humidity, sanitary appliances and dust. 

The planning of proper appliances to meet these various 
factors will be a joint duty for the medical and engineering 
departments. The erection and maintenance in good operating 
condition will fall upon the engineering department. The 
a of its efficiency, the maintenance of cleanliness and the 
checking of its effect upon the health of the worker, are san- 
itary duties which fall to the lot of the health service and 
rightly so. 

In carrying out this work in most organizations, the regular 
routine work connected with sanitation is delegated by the 
chief medical officer to one of his staff. The employee will be 
directly responsible to the physician in charge and should 
have control over the sanitary corps which may be organized 
as the conditions in the individual plant may require. These 
men will have as their duties the cleaning of the plant and the 
various offices, toilet, locker and bath rooms, the care of cus- 
pidors if such a service is maintained. 

At this point I want to say something about plant cleaning 
as so often carried out. It is done in a rather perfunctory way 
and then a large amount of some coal tar disinfectant mixed 
with water is thrown about in a hit-and-miss fashion. As a 
result of the smell, the employees for the most part get a false 
sense of security and often ill results follow. It must be 
borne in mind that no destruction of bacterial life will result 
unless the agent used for the purpose come into actual contact 
with the bacteria. There is no better germicidal agents than 
fresh air and sunlight. It is our own plan in caring for toilets 
to clear up all of the paper and litter which might be upon 
the floor, then to thoroughly wash down the floors-with a hose, 
being particularly careful to get into the corners. This, in 
turn, is followed by the thorough mopping of the floor with 
hot water. We give each toilet one such treatment a day and 
are able to keep them in a condition free of disagreeable odors 
which result from the decomposition of bodily excreta. 

The problem of promiscuous spitting is always one of the 
health problems which requires attention. Most of you are 
acquainted with the various makeshifts which will appear 
about the plant for use as cuspidors. Nail kegs, boxes of 
all descriptions, any kind of a container that is handy or meets 
the fancy of the employee. We have adopted a renewable 
cuspidor which has a container board cone which sets in a 
metal frame. This cone is partially filled with moistened saw- 
dust. These cuspidors are scattered throughout the entire 
plant and are renewed each day. The man who has this duty 
to perform has a wagon which he can move from place to 
place. In one compartment he has the sawdust and new cones 
in the other compartment—space in which to throw the used 
cones. At the completion of his rounds these used cuspidors 
are destroyed by burning. 


Particularly should we give attention to the ventilation of 
our plants. If a number of persons breathe air which is not 
renewed arly, chemical changes take place in the atmos- 
phere which lead to an increased amount of carbon dioxide 


and a lessened amount of oxygen. Physically, the air in- 
creases in humidity and in temperature. As a result, those 
breathing it become dull, have a sensation of “stuffiness,” no- 
tice an unpleasant odor and sooner or later have an increasing 
headache due to the toxicity of the atmosphere. As a result, 
lowered efficiency and a condition prejudicial to health exist. 
Ventilation corrects this condition as it reduces abnormal heat 
and humidity, brings in the requisite oxygen and acts as a 
stimulant and thus makes for better working conditions and 
better and more product. 
Light 

Light will receive considerable attention from the physician 
working in the paper industry. The fact that paper making 
is a continuous process ‘necessitates that proper lighting be 
furnished in order that the interest of all parties to the 
making of the product may be safeguarded. Most states have 
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worked out codes for proper lighting. The National Safety 
Council has recommended a code. We should remember three 
principles in artificial lighting. These are: absence of glare, 
distribution and intensity. Intensity can be meas and 
partially controlled by seeing that the lights are properly 
maintained: new lamps to replace those which have burned 
out, cleaning lights and reflectors, painting the walls in some 
light color in order that the light rays be not absorbed from 
a dark dingy wall. Distribution means proper placement and 
a proper number of lamps. Glare can best be controlled by 
the proper hanging of the fixture, proper placing of the shades 
and the use of the proper type of reflector. 

The importance of a sufficient supply of cool, clear, clean 
drinking water is self-evident. As most mills have their own 
water supplies, the physician in charge should make or have 
made regular test of the water. Bacteriologic examinations 
are sufficient. If there is any question as to the purity of the 
water, chlorination should be immediately resorted to. 

The type of drinking fountain is important. The modern 
fountain with the side jet outlet so placed that it is impossible 
for the drinker to place his lips over it and also that no water 
from his mouth may fall into it to contaminate it, is the de- 
sirable type. Water should be of a temperature of 50 degrees 
when possible. Warm water na tes, while water that is 
too cold will cause stomach and bowel troubles. Outside of 
the dust which one finds in the rag and paper sorting depart- 
ments = varying amounts, the dust hazard does not exist in 
most mills. 





A Study of Flax Straw for Paper Making * 
By JOHN D. RUE; SIDNEY D. WELLS* 
and E. R. SCHAFER* 





This paper, prepared by the Pulp and Paper Section of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, will be pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry at Buffalo, October 14 and 15. Fol- 
lowing is a synopsis of the conclusions derived from the study 
of the subject: 

1. Flax straw in its entirety can be cooked with sodium 
hydroxide and sodium sulphide solutions to produce bleach- 
able pulps with yields of between 40 and 50 cent, suitable 
for the manufacture of greaseproof paper, tissue, and similar 
products where the properties peculiar to flax serve to ad- 
vantage. 

2. Excellent grades of writing, ledger, and similar papers 
may be made from pulps obtained by cooking fine or medium 
flax tow with solutions of sodium hydroxide and sodium sul- 
phide, sodium hydroxide and sulphur, and sodium hydroxide, 
sodium sulphide and sodium sulphite. The cost of the result- 
ing pulp, however, is prohibitive unless some use is found for 
the towing waste. 

3. Bank-note and currency paper require the pulping of 
bast practically entirely free from shive SS onder to produce a 
pulp having an es purity, strength, and hness. The 
mechanical appliances thus far used have failed to separate 
the bast satisfactorily with economy. 

4. The waste from the towing of flax may be used to ad- 
vantage in combination with waste paper and wood pulp in 
the manufacture of container board or similar products. 

5. The use of flax straw in products where it excels and 
the use of both the tow for finer papers and the towing waste 
for board products may prove the economic solution of the 
problems of realizing a value from the enormous quantities 
of flax straw now wasted. 





HE rather lively interest manifest at present in the pos- 
sible utilization of flax straw for paper makes it seem 
desirable to publish some recent results obtained at the 

Forest Products Laboratory, even though the work is as yet 

far from complete. It is felt that this information may assist 

in estimating the feasibility of projects frequently proposed 


*Acknowledgment is due R. H. Grabow, who carried on prior 
to September, 1923, a considerable portion of the investigation 
here discussed, and B. S. Summers, who has acted in an advisory 
capacity. Every member of the Pulp and Paper Section has 
been called on from time to time in carrying on various 
of the investixation. . 

1In Charge, Section of Pulp and Paper, Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wiscorsin. 

2 Engineer in Forest Products, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

* Assistant Engineer in Forest Products, Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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We have often called your attention to the Voith 
High Pressure Stock Inlet and the advantages ac- 
cruable to users through its use. 


Results count—Below are a few facts showing the 
performance of the Voith High Pressure Stock Inlet. 


A Wisconsin Manufacturer writes as follows : “After 
we installed the Voith High Pressure Stock Inlet on 
our No. 1 Paper Machine, the variation across the 
sheet was reduced, average 75%, over what it was 
before the installation. Our formation also is very 
much better and more uniform. We have sent you 
an order for a similar installation on our No. 2 
machine.” 


A book mill at Niagara Falls, N. Y., cut variation in 
caliper from 10% down to 1%, improved the forma- 
tion materially, and increased its production 10%. 


Names on request 





A bond mill in Pennsylvania improved the forma- 
tion of its paper, reduced variation in thickness, and 
increased production over 10%. A Pennsylvania 
book mill achieved the same results, and a Wisconsin 
manufacturer of wrapping informs us that the Inlet 
is very satisfactory. 

A bond mill in Ohio writes: “The Voith Inlet is 
doing all and perhaps more than we expected of it. 
We are getting a perfectly level sheet clear across 
with no light markings along the web as we so often 
did with the old slices and it has freed us entirely from 
lumps so that it is possible for us to get our production 
up considerably.” 

We will be glad to give further information regard- 
ing the above and other installations and full particu- 
lars concerning this remarkable new Inlet. Write 
today. : 


VALLEY IRON WorKS (Go. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
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and may save other investigators the necessity of covering 
the same ground. 
Object 


The investigation was undertaken with two objects in 
view: 

1. To relieve the chronic scarcity of linen rags for the 
manufacture of bank note, currency paper, and other high- 
grade papers for which great toughness, resistance to wear, 
and other characteristics obtained by using linen are desired. 

2. To aid in preventing the large waste of a ewer 4 
valuable raw material now taking place annually throughout 
the Northwest on account of failure to use more than an in- 
significant amount of the flax straw obtained in the growing 
of flax for linseed. 

To one not familiar with the subject, it would seem most 
imcongruous that a fiber for which there is an urgent need 
in paper making should be burned or allowed to rot in the 
fields each year to the extent of over a million tons of straw, 
but such is the case; and the reason lies in the fact that while 
known methods of purification without injury to the fiber can 
be employed when a relatively very high-priced material such 
as a textile fiber is the object, the price which the paper 
manufacturer can pay will not cover the cost of the operation. 
The quality demanded in linen rag papers is such that no 
processes can be used in which the “bast” fiber is in the least 
weakened, and yet the presence of woody or other matter not 
bast must be avoided. For this reason only linen rags or 
clippings from the manufacture of linen articles have been 
used in this oy since thereby, at only the price of rags, 
the benefit of the expensive purification given the textile is 
obtained. In addition to rags and linen clippings there are 
available for appropriate grades of paper the wastes from 
the scutching, spinning, and weaving mills, all highly refined 
products in comparison with the original flax straw. 

Besides bank note, currency, and special writing papers, 
however, there are grades such as cigarette paper, electrical 
condenser and insulation papers, and counterboard, in which 
certain amounts of linen fiber are desirable. All these prod- 
ucts command an enhanced price on account of the special 
characteristics required, and it is obvious that in their manu- 
facture the utilization of the straw would seem most advan- 
tageous. Nevertheless, little commercial progress in this 
direction has as yet been made. 

The culture of flax in the United States is primarily for 
the production of seed. en grown for cond the plant is 
allowed to branch and is shorter and bushier than when grown 
for its fiber. In the latter case branching is prevented and 
a long single stem is produced. This difference results in a 
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the decade. In 1920 the acreage was 1,757,000; in 1922, 1,341,- 
000. This decrease may be attributed to economic and a icul- 
tural causes, the chief of which was the decrease in the de- 
velopment of new land. 

e age se any production of flax straw takes place in states 
in which there are few or no r mills. 

Although the cultivation o x is waning, the need for 
additional supplies of seed is acute. A large portion of our 
consumption is oy age In 1921 imports into the United 
States were 13,632,073 bushels, while domestic production was 
8,029,000 bushels. Up until 1908, however, instead of being 








A typical field of harvested flax in Wisconsin, August, 1924. The 
crop is grown for the seed. The _— is largely a waste that is 
e 


an importing nation we ary from 4 to 6 million bushels 
from a production ranging between 25 and 30 million bushels 
soonely. The linseed oil industry is alarmed at the outlook 
and undoubtedly would whole-heartedly support any efforts to 
make the crop more valuable. An outlet for straw at a profit 
to the farmer would tend to stabilize the cultivation of flax 
and remove the causes for its migratory character. With the 
establishment of paper mills or at least pulp mills in flax- 
growing areas and with co-operation between the farmer and 
the manufacturer, in much the same manner as prevails in 
the beet sugar industry, better yields of straw of better quality 
could be profitably produced, and the mills could count on a 
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TABLE 1.—AREA DEVOTED TO FLAX CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. THE AMOUNT OF STRAW PRODUCED MAY 
BE ESTIMATED APPROXIMATELY BY ASSUMING THREE QUARTERS OF A TON PER ACRDP. 
1899(1) 1909(1) 1$19(1) 1921(2) 1922(2) 1923(2) 
Acres : Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
ED ono rs 46 bps Dacace tbe 6470 Seb eben wabesn 883 216 Rae \Secme@e: |. ** Sees. 4°. . cee 
NE i naan aia oi Sin y6-0 bs 0 whe wai satel 11,263 9,423 7,133 6,000 4,000 8,000 
ED. SF's 6D G+ FRCS Ts cde cdecdgstbhevakebe™ 566,801 358,426 288,240 314,000 310,000 527,000 
ahs oa os heh 6 6060s HEME the baa 126,453 15,549 9,646 8,000 8,000 9,000 
EE ot ee ee ere ae | eee ee eee 100,95 20,630 BR en PS ees Se ba et ES 
SCRE pe ROT ey epee eo ae 773,999 1,068,049 649,949 430,000 521,000 1,094,000 
ER a 5 Saas a bat gi pREWA ca cheated ol 302,010 518,566 159,234 216,000 162,000 284, 
ToL StS cag sn seh ecet aes ep eaed Riven secede 7,652 2,934 1,344 3, 3,0 4, 
Seth so do h8d ob 8s peinec cess sabe dgieae 192,167 45,014 12,368 20,000 20,000 24,000 
EE ee See re tree re Teer 16 37,647 128,851 110,000 84,000 110,000 
6 4 « b-n0 i 4 bbe oes dot vhs t.cob ceSed aeons ins eeeanee 0 1,20 1, 1,0 J 
CEE & n.cie & oc d.6Wb 9s 00eb esos ceeecarect ene 149 1 DE. -ectetan) | (ebmedtes . (Ory. cauiwes 
SE TGS EG beth es ot ods ets obacesiorvoatsceenekl 2,016 38 we CN esvan: So Sweeeen. o. Beeeean 
Total UniteR States. ...scccscccscsivoceverse 2,111,000(2) 2,083,000(2) 1,503,000(2) 1,108,000(2) 1,113,000(2) 2,061,000(2) 
(1) Statistics obtained from the Bureau of Census. 
(2) Statistics obtained from the crop reports U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The maximum area devoted to flax was in 1912 when 2,851,000 acres were reported in the United States. 








greater proportion of woody material and knots (“shive”) in 
the case of seed flax, which renders the straw unfit for textile 
purposes. Its only utilization of any consequence at the pres- 
ent time is in the manufacture of tow for upholstery, coarse 
rugs, and heat insulation material. 

t — only 200,000 tons of the straw are purified 
annually for all commercial purposes. The remaining one 
million tons are burned, and the ber is a total loss. 

Location of Flax-Growing Areas in the United States 

Collection of the fiax straw is somewhat simplified by the 
fact that the material is grown in a fairly localized area. 
Table 1 indicates the area under cultivation and the amount 
of straw available in the United States as a whole and in the 
several states where extensive cultivation is practiced. This 
information is taken from reports by the Bureau of Census 
and the Department of Agriculture. The total area under 
cultivation in the year 1909 was 2,083,142 acres as compared 
with 1,260,687 acres in 1919, or a decrease of 39.5 per cent in 


regular and sustained supply within a short distance of their 
sites. 
Composition of the Straw 


From the standpoint of the paper maker the valuable por- 
tion of the flax is the bast fiber occurring between the cam- 
bium layer (which surrounds the central wood or pith) and the 
epidermis or outer coating of the stem, also called the cortex 
or bark. In volume or weight the pith and cambium layer 
comprises from 75 to 80 per cent of the total, bast from 
15 to 20 per cent, and the cortex from 5 to 10 per cent. The 
bast when removed by breaking the other ons to dust will 
usually come out in long filaments, so as long as the 
original stem. This is the state of the fiber known as “tow.” 
The ultimate fiber varies from 1% to 1% inches in length and 
from 1/800 to 1/1000 inch in diameter. 

The filaments consist of bundles of fibers with their taper- 
ing ends overlapping slightly and cemented together by means 
of pectose, a gummy su nee soluble in dilute alkalies. In 
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Screw Conveyors and Bucket 
Elevator conveying materials 
to storage hoppers. 

















Your Elevating 
and Conveying Problems 


OVING raw materials or finished products from 
one part of your plant to another, without loss of 
time and the application of needless labor, means 


greater profits and production. 


Caldwell Bucket elevators and screw and belt conveyors Belt Conveyors 
provide economical and efficient equipment for transfer- Caldwell can furnish 
ring products and materials from one place to another. sasustbaibbes thi Ranainog 
They are designed to meet the conditions peculiar to pea a pe naga heed 
your plant, which means a smooth running job. prt clang: ant 


Acquaint us with your conveying and elevating prob- eee 
lems. We shall be glad to assist you in solving them. 
Address Caldwell, or the nearest Link-Belt office. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


NEW YORE: 2676 Woolworth Bldg. CHICAGO: 1700 S. Western Ave. 
Link-Belt Company Offices in Principal Cities 


CALDWELL 


DALLAS, TEXAS: 810 Main St. 
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Sprocket Wheels 
that Fit-and Last 


you can increase the life of your chain by using 
a sprocket wheel that correctly fits that chain. 





Remember—the chain is the standard. The sprocket 
wheel must be made to fit it. 


Link-Belt has been designing and making sprockets for 
nearly fifty years. We are also the world’s leading manu- 
facturers of elevating, conveying and power transmission 
chains. Our experience, which is at the service of our 
clients, will help you increase the effectiveness of your 
chain and sprocket equipment. 


Just one more thought on this subject: 
A wheel that doesn’t fit the chain destroys both itself and 
the chain it serves. A wheel made of soft iron wears away. 
too quickly—and the chain follows suit. Put a Link-Belt 


Other Link-Belt Products 


Conveyors for 

Coal and Ashes 
and all materials. 

Locomotive Cranes. 

Crawler Cranes. 

Electric Hoists. 

Portable Loaders. 

Skip Hoists. 

Silent Chain Drives. 

Gears, Wheels, 
Buckets. 

Helicoid Conveyor. 


World’s largest man- 
ufacturers 


>FLINT-RIM< SPROCKET WHEEL 


into the hardest service you have, keep an accurate record 
of its performance, and you, like hundreds who have made 
the experiment, will always specify Link-Belt > FLINT-RIM < 
Sprocket Wheels hereafter. 






LINK-BELT COMPANY 1568 
Leading manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying 
and Power Transmission Machinery 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 346 
Offices in Industrial Centers 
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CUT YOUR THREADS 
TO FIT THE FITTINGS 


The new “TOLEDO” No. 1 and No. 1A (ratchet) 
tools, are instantly adjustable for any variation in 
fittings. 

You can now cut an under-size thread as readily and 
easily as an over-size or standard thread. The adjust- 
ment is accomplished by taper pins 14” longer than the 
old type and without the projecting lugs. 

These tools maintain the same original “TOLEDO” 
standard of quality, and are by all odds the most de- 
sirable 1” and 2” threading devices in use to-day. 


When buying look for the name and this trade-mark. 
Insist on it and accept no substitute. 


A postcard will bring you our complete catalog. 


Tg 


THE TOLEDO PIPE THREADING 
MACHINECO. TOLEDO, OHIO 


New York Office: 50 Church Street 
Canadian Licensee: A. B. Jardine & Co., Hespeler, Ont. 
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One man takes takes the 
place ota whole gang 


One man can raise a ton with the 
Godfrey Conveyor and not exert 
a fraction of the energy required 
to lift a shovelful of coal. One 
man can unload and store a fifty- 
ton car in | 4 to 2 hours at a cost 
of from 3 to 7 cents per ton. If 
you handle coal in carload lots, 
write for our proposition today! 
It will cost you nothing to at least 
get the facts and figures. 


Ask for Bulletin A-I 


GODFREY CONVEYOR COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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any adequate pulping operation the tose is dissolved and 
the. heat be saleoe to its ultimate fiber. The remainder of 
the stalk consists of cells varying in diameter from 2/3 to 
6/100 of their length. Such material, referred to hereafter 
as “towing waste,” is of little account for imparting strength 
to paper, but it can be bleached if cooked under proper con- 
ditions and so, when clean and of satisfactory color, would 
have as much value as china clay for paper making purposes. 
The bast differs from the rest of the stalk not only in physical 
characteristics but also in chemical composition. Analyses 
of bleached and unbleached linen, unspun flax fiber, and the 
woody portion of the stalk carefully separated from the bast 
by hand are indicated in the following table: 





CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF FIBER FLAX IN 
VARIOUS STAGES OF REFINEMENT 





Form of material........; Lignin Pentosan Cellulose 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Scutched fiber ........... 6.4 2 92.5 
Unbleached linen cloth... 5.7 3.1 93.0 
Bleached linen table cloth .15 aie 100.01 
Woody portion of stem. .27.1 22.2 47.2 








The data show that the bast is very high in cellulose, even 
in the unbleached state, and comparatively free from lignin or 
the pentosans. On the other hand the woody portion contains 
less than four-fifths of as much cellulose as wood, is high of 
lignin, and is very high in the pentosans. 

In the raw material the bast fiber is associated not only 
with a great amount of woody matter from the stem but also 
with the chaff from the and, under the usual methods 
of cultivation in the Northwest, considerable quantities of 
weeds, cereal straw, burrs, seeds, etc., which greatly aggravate 
the difficulties encountered in isolating the bast. 


Methods of Disintegrating the Straw 

The methods that have been employed in disintegrating the 
straw of seed flax for paper making may be cla as: me- 
chanical or chemical operations or a combination of the two. 
The mechanical methods consist of a first dusting to remove 
chaff, litter from dried leaves, and similar material; towing 
or crushing the stalk between pairs of revolving fluted rolls; 
and a second dusting out of crushed woody matter to obtain the 
bast as clean as possible, at which stage it is known in the 
trade as “fine tow.” They only bring about a partial separa- 
tion, so that it is impossible to get a tow containing less than 
50 per cent of woody matter without excessive loss of bast in 
the shive which is dusted out. Towing tests with a Winona 
reak conducted at the plant of the Union Fiber Co., at Union 
Grove, Wis., in January, 1923, illustrate the point. The break 
consisted of eight po of fluted rolls operating at 114 r.p.m. 
and one picker roll at 120 r.p.m. The straw was from seed 
flax wn at ao sags Wis., in 1917 and has been baled with- 
out dusting. Before being fed to the machine it was dusted 
to some extent by shaking up with a fork. The yields of tow 
obtained, however, are ba: on the original weight of baled 

straw. Results are shown in the following table: 





. Weight Weight 
of straw Times of tow 
run. through obtained. Yield. Dryness. 
Grade Pounds machine. Pounds Percent Percent 
Medium tow.... 886 2 540 61 83 
Fine tow....... 1475 4 768 52 83 
Extra fine tow.2032 8 835 41 83 








To afford an idea of how much shive is removed each time 
through the machine, runs were made at the same plant on 
kiln dried straw which had been dusted by forking. The 





yields obtained are based on the weight of the dus straw, 
and are shown below. The straw was 92 per cent dry. 
Yield 
Yield on basis 
Times Weight Weight on basis’ of original 
threugh of material of tow of material dust 
machine fed obtained fed straw 
Pounds Pounds Per cent Per cent 
1 2230 17@ 74 74 
2 170 139 82 60.5 
3 139 113 81 49 
4 113 97 86 42 











The more rapid removal of the woody matter in the second 
series of tests, even though run on dusted straw, was doubt- 
less due to the drier condition of the material. While the 
quality of the tow a each time, however, the quantity 
of bast lost in the shive increased, and a point was soon 
reached where the losses were becoming prohibitive. The 
woody matter also persisted even though uced in quantity, 
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and it is doubtful if it could ever be reduced by use of ma- 
chines of that nature below the proportion of one part to two 
of bast fiber. 


Combined Mechanical and Chemical Treatments 

On account of the difficulty of removing the woody matter 
from the bast by mechanical towing alone with a reasonable 
amount of labor or expense, it is obviously necessary to resort 
to the use of chemicals and steeping or digestion of the two 
at elevated temperatures either to dissolve the woody mat- 
ter or to so disin te it that it may be readily removed. If 
the product is to used in high-grade papers, this action 
must be brought about without any injury to the bast; and it 
is with this purpose that investigators have worked on the 
problem since flax has been grown for linseed oil, but without 
success. 

Milk of Lime (Calcium Hydroxide) 

Before the Forest Products Laboratory took up the work it 

was carried on by the Bureau of Plant Industry under the 








A sheaf of unthrashed flax opened up to show the character 
of the straw 


direction of Mr. J. C. Merrill. He obtained some excellent 
results, on a laboratory scale, in treating an extra fine tow 
prepared on a towing machine of his own design with milk 
of lime, using the methods commonly practiced in fine mills 
with rags. en his methods were tried in a Rn pe mill, 
however, the difference in the volumes of material and the 
changed ratios of volume to surface and also to volume of 
water available in washing were such that results were un- 
satisfactory. The shive is so slightly softened by lime that its 
entire removal by any of the known pe r making operations 
when so treated seems highly improbable, barring unreason- 
able expenditures of water or labor. For this reason the lime 
cooks were not repeated or modified. 


Sodium Hydroxide 
No cooks in_ the ens investigations were made with 
sodium hydroxide alone'on account of a number of cooks 
which were made with this chemical at the Forest Products 
Laboratory in 1919 on tow prepared on Mr. Merrill’s towing 
machine. The paper obtained gave excellent strength tests, 
but its color and appearance discouraged ‘further work. 


Sodium Hydroxide and Sodium Sulphide + 

Encouraging results were obtained, however, in the work 
carried on in 1919, by the use of sodium hydroxide and sodium 
sulphide, and the strongest paper in which sodium salts were 
used was thus obtained. Tow from Mr. Merrill’s machine was 
used. When the work was taken up in 1922, cooks were made 
of commercial tow under similar cooking conditions. The 
paper obtained, however, did not approach the other in 
strength, and the difference was ascri to the poorer quality 
of the tow and unsatisfactory beater treatment. Equal or bet- 
ter results might have been secured if sufficient pulp had been 
made for working out the extremely difficult problem of proper 


* Attention is directed to work along similar lines carried on 
at the Bureau of Standards in 1922 and 1923 and reported in 
an article in the Paper Trade Journal, August 2, 1923, 143 
by Kellogg, Shaw, and Bicking entitled, “Seed Flax as a per- 
making Material.” 
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FOSTER ENGINEERING CO. oh | 


Main Office and Factory Get t ing “more ‘ 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
out of your 
present 
FOSTER equipment 
ALTITUDE 
VA LVE T IS not always necessary to burn more 


coal in order to increase the amount of 












will maintain a available steam. 

uniform level -_ Consider this example: Suppose your boilers 
tanks automatic- are delivering their full quota of 130 lbs. steam 
ally and eco- pressure to an auxiliary or process that can be 
nomically. operated at 65 lbs. pressure. A Davis Pressure 


Regulator here will save approximately half 
your steam. Do you want to know more about 
this proved method of steam-saving? The 
free Davis Catalog explains it. 
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from tanks and reser- 
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ys 
Ss Good valve service 


in full measure 


Whenever you use Jenkins Valves, 
you get valve service in full meas- 

Jenkins Valves are known for 
their carefully thought out design, 
skilled workmanship, tested mate- 
rials, heavy construction, fitness for 
the conditions specified, and, most 
important of all, satisfactory per- 
formance. 


In Jenkins Valves you are getting 
full value. 


Made for practically all require- 
ments. At supply houses every- 





If you have bearing troubles we 





are prepared to help you. Noth- where. 
ing too large or difficult. Our He et et 
_ bearings are standard and exten- Freese Gate JENKINS BROS. 
80 White Street New York, a Y. 


sively used in paper machinery. 
Let our engineers solve your 


mu. 
problems. A} | 1 with the” Di nd. 


The Orange Bearing Co. 
ORANGE, N. J. 
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beating. It was deemed advisable at that time, however, to 
try out other chemicals. 


Type of Tow Used 


In the trials of the various chemicals discussed hereafter, 
commercial tow, sold either as fine or medium, was used. In 
most cases it was dusted before using and chopped into pieces 
about two inches long by running through a rag cutter. Va- 
rious degrees of thoroughness were tried in the dusting and 
cutting operation; by reference to Table Two it can be observed 
to what extent any particular cook has been so treated. 


Caustic Soda, Sodium Sulphide, and Calcium Hydroxide 


In the caustic soda and caustic soda and sodium sulphide 
cooks the pulps had a tendency to be slimy and to hydrate very 
easily during beating. In order to overcome this difficulty a 
series of cooks was run with lime added to the other chem- 
sition being that lime would harden the fiber 


icals, the sup 
It was found, however, 


and prevent the tendency to slime. 
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Sodium Hydroxide, Sodium Sulphide and Sodium Sulphite 


The chemical properties of sodium sulphite would indicate 
that it might dissolve certain of the ligneous and other non- 
cellulose constituents of the flax with very little action on the 
bast, and that its reducing nature in much the same manner 
as sodium sulphide, might tend to prevent a certain amount 
of oxidation and tendering of the fiber by the elevated tem- 

ratures and caustic employed. A t many com- 

inations were tried, and in cook 100 (Table 2) a pulp was 
obtained which yielded the strongest paper made in these ex- 
periments. The appearance and color of the sheet, however, 
was r, and a few unreduced shives are apparent. Further 
cooking work with these three chemicals—NaOH, Na.S, and 
Na:SO,— intensive beating experiments on the resulting pulps 
are advisable. 


Sodium Sulphite 
The action of sodium sulphite in conjunction with active 


alkalies as in the foregoing, suggests the use of sodium sul- 
phite alone. A number of cooks were made accordingly, but 








TABLE 2 
Goeekt We. «sc cccuvneuiccnnsenes 46 61 and 62 100 118 119 154 158 
Medium Medium Medium Medium Medium Straw, Straw, 
Material used, preliminary teow tow, tow, tow, tow, dusted dusted 
treatment ......ccccccccccces cut cut cut cut twice, cut twice, 
twice twice twice dusted dusted , 
Chemicals used per 100 pounds 
material: 
RE 6 0 00 0 b.e bh eta eaene Pounds ..... 14.1 22 0.9 ba Jude 17.6 17.6 
eerie ee Pounds ..... 5.5 13.3 oes eee 4.4 44 
I eee a Pounds ..... aii ar on Aen oa whole 
N > SR et Pounds ..... 2 21.5 17.0 17.0 
CHE. oid Sxn-0s enw cond eebune Pounds ..... 5.3 ae une 5 ioe ake eS a 
Volume of cooking liquor...... Gallons ...._ 60 60 100 osax weds 50 50 
Maximum temperature ....... aaa 148 166 166 158 158 160 160 
Time to maximum temperature.Hours ...... 12 2 2 2.5 2.5 2 2 
Time at maximum temperature. Hours ...... 11.5 6 3.25 17.5 17.5 8 8 
Yield of unbleached pulp...... Per cent..... 51.4 42 42 59 59 49 39 
Bleach required............... Per cent..... bebe bene 45 12 Saen 10 12.5 
Paper tests: 
Weight per ream 24x36-500..Poumds ..... 38 64.7 a] 62 53 50 34 20 
gp Re EO Inch .0031 045 0045 -0033 .0033 -0040 .0026 .0020 
Strength factor............. Points per Ib. 
per > 87 7 .69 77 .59 -74 .79 
Average breaking length....Meters ..... 6,545 6,565 7,295 5,760 2,052 6,920 5,238 6,013 
Average folding test........ Double folds. 369 695 613 2,013 905 42 155 85 
Average tearing test........ bs 58 53 55 76 37 43 19 31 
RUE. 6 bc 65's 6sn 2 Kesarnexed Per cent 4.1 5.21 5.33 5.7 4.2 2.4 1.7 3.5 








that whenever the fiber was hardened the shive was equally 
hardened, and that when the cooking conditions were suffi- 
ciently drastic to disintegrate the shive the fiber was no bet- 
ter than could be obtained without lime. Nevertheless in 
cook No. 46, cooked as shown in Table 2, quite satisfactory re- 
sults were obtained. 


Caustic Soda and Sulphur 

When a solution of caustic soda is boiled and small amounts 
of sulphur are added the reaction represented by the following 
equation takes place: 

6 NaOH + 4S = Na.SO; + 2 NaS + 3H.0. 

However, when wood is cooked in a solution containing 
sodium thiosulphate and sodium hydroxide in the proportion 
of one mole of the former to two moles of the latter, the cook- 
ing action of one mole of sodium sulphide is obtained. From 
these two observations it may be = that eight moles of 
caustic soda and four moles of sulphur will produce, when 
combined, the cooking action of three moles of sodium sul- 
phide. In paper mills accustomed to using rags there would 
not exist pe greg: for the recovery of alkali, and the use of 
sodium sulphide as ordinarily employed in the sulphate process 
would eneneaaee be out of the question. By using caustic 
soda and sulphur, however, this difficulty may be overcome, 
and a series of cooks was accordingly carried through to in- 
dicate how the idea would work out. Various proportions were 
tried and the best results were obtained with 27 pounds of 
sodium hydroxide and 4 pounds of sulphur to 100 pounds of 
medium tow under the conditions shown opposite cooks 61 
and 62 (Table 2). More of the chemical, higher fg age at 
or longer time weakened the bast too much, while less chem- 
ical, lower temperatures, or shorter time did not sufficiently 
reduce the shive. Indications are, however, that by prolong- 
ing the time to 18 or 20 hours some improvement might be 
made by cooking at a lower temperature between 155 and 
160° C. The samples of paper which were made in paper 
machine runs Nos. 2 and 3 from pulps out of cooks 61 and 62 
are very satisfactory sheets. Although they are among the 
strongest made in the experiments, a great deal of work 
slong the line of beating studies must be carried out before a 
sheet equal to currency paper in toughness can be expected. 


the pulps did not lend themselves to treatment in the manufac- 
ture of bank note. Some excellent glassine Paper was ob- 
tained, however. A study of results would discourage the 
use of sodium sulphite alone. It seems advisable, however, 
to study the benefits of a digestion with sodium sulphite with 
a a as digestions with sodium hydroxide and sodium sul- 
phide. 
Sodium Sulphite and Chlorine © 


The Cross and Bevan method for the determination of cel- 
lulose suggests the use of alternate treatments with sodium 
sulphite and chlorine. A number of cooks were made and very 
white pulps of excellent appearance resulted. When beaten 
for running over the paper machine, however, the fiber dis- 


integrated to a considerable extent. A sample of paper from 
cook 119 illustrates the character of product. Papers of satis- 
factory appearance and feel were obtained, but results of 


the strength tests were all very unsatisfactory. The com- 
plexity of the method, together with the character of the re- 
sults, would discourage further work. It is believed, however, 
that the use of chlorine water is worthy of further considera- 
tion as one stage in bleaching the pulps obtained by various 
methods. 

Bleaching Tests 


number of bleaching tests were made by the follow- 
ing methods: Bleaching in one step with calcium hypochlorite; 
in two steps with the same agent and washing with water 
after each; the same with preliminary treatments with dilute 
sulphuric acid; and the preliminary sulphuric acid treatments 
followed by bleaching with a solution likewise rendered acid. 
Multi-stage bleaching with intermediate washing showed de- 
cided advantages, and the use of sulphuric acid assisted in 
obtaining a bright white. The very careful use of acid in a 
preliminary wash and in the first bleaching stage seemed to 
give good results with the least loss in fiber strength, and for 
that reason chlorine water instead of calcium lorite 
is recommended for these steps. The tests made with chlorine 
water on pulps cooked with sodium sulphite indicated that the 
shive was very effectively broken down, and the slimy feel 
characteristic of flax pulps considerably reduced. 


A lar 
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4, ‘ 
Test The Grinding Accuracy 


of this PAPER KNIFE GRINDER with any 
other type of grinder manufactured. If it will 
actually grind knives of any length to less than 
half a thousandth variation, and nearer to abso- 
lute accuracy than any other type of machine, 
OST of the engineers using FLEXCO H. D. does not this at least strongly indicate that 
Belt Fasteners have had previous trouble in the principle is correct and the design and 
holding together their tight butt conveyor workmanship such as to insure dependable, 
and heavy duty transmission belts. These fasteners economical service? 
are intended for rugged service, and we have yet to E 
receive from thousands of installations one legiti- 
mate complaint that they have not stood up. 


Illustration below shows compression principle. 














For belts of 5/16 inch to over 1 inch 


thickness. 
Our consulting service is at your disposal. Write! 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


4675 Lexington Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Write for circulars showing latest automatic 
grinder developments 


Machinery Company of America 


Big Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. ™ 
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BARRE GRANITE IN PRESS ROLLS 


Is Revolutionizing the Whole Paper Making Industry 














If your Paper Machines are not equipped with Press Rolls of BARRE GRANITE you are not 
getting the results that you should get, for it is a recognized fact that granite are much 
superior to any others and Barre Granite the best of all. Let us tell you about them. 





Jones Brothers Company 
BARRE, VT. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Cooking Tests on Linen Rags 


The work in the foregoing account failed to yield paper of 
the desired strength and uncertainty existed as to whether the 
reason therefor was on account of the weakness of the pulps 
obtained or because of faulty methods or equipment in paper 
making. A number of cooks and paper oe runs were 
consequently made with linen rag material in order to ascer- 
tain results with the laboratory equipment and to compare 
them with commercial performance. Lime cooks made under 
the same conditions as are used in the mills were found to 
ae paper of excellent strength and quality. Sodium 

ydroxide used in amounts up to 5.78 pounds with 1.06 pounds 
of sulphur per 100 pounds of rags appeared not to weaken the 
fiber. Sodium — ite in the amount of 20 per cent gave a 
pulp that bleached very — and a Fang of good tensile 
strength but with less than half the folding resistance of that 
from the other runs mentioned. These facts indicate that 
sodium hydroxide and sulphur give by far the best results, and 
also that when conditions are properly maintained the equip- 
ment on hand will produce papers with strength equal to that 
obtained with commercial machines. 


Summary of Investigation on Tow 


The investigations on flax tow thus far would indicate that 
it is very difficult if not impossible so to treat the material 
with chemicals and elevated temperatures as to disintegrate 
the woody. matter and leave the bast fiber with its original 
strength unimpaired. Mild treatments may be given, how- 
ever, sufficient to disintegrate the shive to such degree that 
it may be washed out by mechanical means, leaving the bast 
fiber with sufficient strength to make the higher grades of 
writing paper. 

The beating of the fiber is very important; indeed it seems 
probable that after the best beater treatment is discovered 
a paper comparable with bank note may be obtained from 
pulps cooked under some of the conditions already studied. 

Although excessive towing will reduce the amount of shive 
to about forty per cent, the loss of bast is so great that to 
produce a tow containing less than fifty per cent of shive is 
considered uneconomical. 

Of the digester treatments tried, those with sodium hy- 
droxide, sodium hydroxide and sodium sulphide, sodium hy- 
droxide and sulphur, and sodium hydroxide, sodium sulphide 
and sodium sulphite seem worthy of further study. 

The use of multi-stage bleaching with chlorine water in the 
first stage and calcium hypochlorite in the last is recommended, 
and further study will be given the subject. 


Products from the Whole Straw and from Towing Waste 


As the foregoing discussion would indicate, the main lines 
of endeavor to date have been the working out of the manu- 
facture of bank note paper from flax tow. Requirements for 
this paper are the very highest. The quality of the pulps was 
judged by their yield, freedom from shive, and bleaching prop- 
erties. The papers obtained were judged for color, formation, 
freedom from shive, apparent hydration of the sheet, and by 
the various strength tests enumerated in Table 2. The use 
of the towed fiber for the manufacture of cheaper papers was 
not given much consideration for the reason that the cost of 
tow is too great to consider its use in the manufacture of paper 
where wood pulp or cotton rags are entirely satisfactory. The 
cost of such material would be prohibitive in the manufacture 
of any paper selling for less than twenty-five cents per pound 
at the mill—unless uses for the towing and washing waste can 
be found. 

In view of the limitations mentioned above, therefore, con- 
siderable effort has been devoted to the development of products 
in which the whole straw is pulped and the entire product used. 
Studies have also been carried on to ascertain to what extent 
the towing waste itself could be used in paper manufacture. 


Paper from the Whole Straw 


Two or three cooks of flax straw by the acid sulphite a 
were made in 1920 with very unpromising results. It thus ap- 
peared that more pro; could be made by confining this 
phase of the work to alkaline or neutral cooking, and the sul- 
phite process was accordingly dropped 

Among the papers or products in which a prepared from 
the whole straw might be used are the folllowing: Counter 
board; press board; test board; insulating paper (electrical) ; 
agua paper (electrical) ; tissue; grease-proof paper; hard 

r. 


It is obvious that with the time and resources available onl 
a few of these used can be taken up for study. Previous wor 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry on the utilization of flax 
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straw in the first three types of products was attended with 
considerable success. 

In cooking the straw for the manufacture of grease-proof 
or tissue paper most of the combinations tried with tow were 
used, and the combination of sodium hydroxide and sodium 
sulphide seems to be the best. The following conditions gave 
excellent results: ¥ 

Chemical used per 100 pounds of straw (oven dry basis)— 

NaOH, 17.6 pounds 
Na.S, 4.4 pounds 
Volume of cooking liquor per 100 pounds straw, 50 gallons— 
Time to pressure, 2 hours 
Time at pressure, 8 hours 
Temperature at pressure, 160° C. 
Yields of pulp obtained, 45 per cent 

The pulps obtained were bleached to a light cream color by 
the use of 10 per cent of standard bleaching powder. They 
were beaten three hours and ten minutes. e control of the 
beating was found to be exceedingly important, and further 
work is contemplated. The strength of the sheets obtained is 
very encouraging, and this in connection with yields com- 














5 ae og | of Flat Tow Waste b 


A sheaf of flax before thrashing 


parable with wood gives hope that flax may find considerable 
use in paper products. 


Experiments on Towing Waste ° 


The experiments to determine the pulping properties of the 
actual towing waste were divided into two uu e first to 
ascertain the yield and quality of bleachable pulp suitable for 
book and similar papers, and the second to ascertain what 
yields and quality of unbleached pulps might be obtained, suit- 
able for the manufacture of test rd. 

The results of the first group of tests indicate that satisfac- 
tory pulp iring 15 = ped cent of bleachi der can be 
obtained by the use of 20 per cent of sodium xide and 15 
per cent of sodium sulphide, with yields ranging between 25 
and 30 per cent. It was evident that under such conditions the 
production of bleached pulp from towing waste at a profit was 
impossible, and further work on this phase of the investigation 
was discontinued. 

The second group of tests was made in order to ascertain the 
feasibility of producing an unbleached pulp from towing waste 
for the manufacture of test board. In the work on tow indica- 
tions were that the slimy characteristic of the pulps was due 
to products coming from the cortex, the cambium layer, and 
the woody center. By less drastic cooking of the waste a 
larger and more useful yield of these materials would be ob- 
tained, and it was with this object that a number of cooks were 
made with various combinations and amounts of sodium 
hydroxide and sodium sulphide. The maximum yields of pulp 
with a product soft pollen to reduce in the beater to a condi- 
tion suitable for paper making were 62.3 per cent, by use of 
10 ed cent sodium hydroxide, 4 per cent sodium sulphide, a 
- period of eight hours, and a maximum temperature of 

Experiments were conducted in which various amounts of 


the Sulphate Process” (roperts 


in Forest ucts Laboratory files), by S. T. Fong and 


Shao. 

































AWRENCE Centrifugal turbine pump, sin- 
iB gle stage, horizontally split casing, double 
suction enclosed impeller, high pressure 
pumps for water supply service, designed and 
built in all sizes to meet all conditions. Direct 
connected to electric motors, steam turbines, 
gasoline engines, etc. Material and workman- 
ship of the highest class. Please submit to our 
engineering department your specifications. 
Prompt service rendered at all times. 


LAWRENCE MACHINE COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Manufacturer of ‘“‘Lawrence’’ Pump, Centrifugal Pumping 
Machinery, Vertical Steam Engines, Contractors for 
Special Machinery 
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Increasing Efficiency and Reducing Costs with 
Mechanical Handling Equipment 


There is hardly an industry today that cannot profitably 
employ mechanical elevating and conveying equipment 
for handling raw or finished products. Pushing the prod- 
uct from place to place with hand labor doesn’t pay. It 
lowers the plant efficiency and keeps production costs 
relatively high. 

Webster mechanical equipment for handling raw and 
finished products is the result of many years of develop- 
ment and experience. Today, Webster elevators and con- 
veyors are serving profitably in many of our industries. 
In some of them production is wholly dependent upon 
the conveying system. 

Webster engineers will be glad to confer with you on 
your handling problems and advise on suitable equipment. 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 


4500-4560 Cortland Street 
Chicago, Illinois 






















The line includes: 


Boiler Feed Pumps Bilge Pumps 


Wet and Dry Vacuum 
Pumps 





Suction Box Pumps = Condensation Pumps 
Centrifugal Pumps 
Air Compressors Paper Stock Pumps 


AMERICAN-MARSH PUMPS 


SIMPLEX—DUPLEX—CENTRIFUGAL 


LL American-Marsh Pumps, whatever the type, 

A are heavily constructed with the best of ma- 

terial and workmanship. They are the re- 

sult of over 35 years’ experience in the building of 

high grade pumping machinery. Every pump is 

given a thorough test under actual working con- 
ditions before shipment. 


There are over 165,000 in successful operation. 





Write for bulletin covering type in which you are interested 


AMERICAN STEAM PUMP COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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the pulp were mixed with a half-cooked sulphate pulp from 
jack pine, and paper was made of the product which gave the 
following strength tests: 





Bursting 
Per cent of pulp Per cent of strength—points 
from flax waste jack pine pulp per pound per ream 
10 90 -155 
25 75 231 
50 50 -291 
75 25 313 
90 10 272 
100 0 165 











Study of the table will show how the proper blending of the 
pulp from flax waste with a crude long-fibered stock such as 
sulphite or sulphate screenings will give a stronger product 
than can be obtained from either alone. 

Another series was run using commercial Kraft pulp from 
jack pine to the extent of 25 per cent, with 75 per cent of tow- 





ing waste pulp and the time of beating varied. The paper 
developed the following strength values: 
Time of beating. Bursting strength. 
Hours Points per pound per ream 
% 543 

1% -636 

2% -680 

3% 867 

4 -758 











The results indicate the pooey of utilizing towing waste 
pulp as a component of such products as test boards, hire its 
cementing properties may be used to advantage with other 
types of coarse paper stock. In localities where an outlet for 
the board exists it is probable that the value of the pulp ob- 
tained from the tow waste would considerably assist in lower- 
ing the cost of manufacturing the better pulps from the tow. 


General Summary 

In the preparation of flax tow for paper making purposes, it 
is impracticable to remove by machinery now available more 
than 75 per cent of the woody matter of the flax stem, on ac- 
count of the excessive loss of bast after a grade known in 
the trade as “fine tow” has been obtained. 

It seems impossible to prepare pulp of sufficient sponge b 
digestion with chemical solutions for the manufacture o bank 
note directly from flax straw. 

In the manufacture of pulp suitable for bank note it seems 
necessary to remove as much shive or woody matter as possible 
by mechanical means and to digest by suitable chemicals under 
proper conditions the fine tow thus obtained. The pulps result- 
ing must be thoroughly washed to remove the spent lyes and 
also the ultimate cells of the shive separated by the cooking 
action. Very careful control of the beating is necessary, even 
with the best pulps, to produce satisfactory paper. Mixtures 
of sodium hydroxide with sulphur or sodium sulphide, with or 
without sodium sulphite, gave the best results. The best a 
plication of these reagents seems worthy of further study, 
together with the question of proper beater treatment, which 
needs exhaustive investigation. 

Pulping tests on the flax straw without preliminary towing 
indicate that it is possible to obtain yields of pulp of between 
40 and 50 per cent, suitable for the manufacture of grease- 
proof paper, tissue and similar products where the properties 
peculiar to flax serve to advantage. 

_ Pulping tests on towing waste indicate the feasibility of get- 
ting satisfactory yields of pulp suitable for the manufacture 
of test board in combination with coarse long-fibered stock, 
such as sulphite or sulphate screenings. The production of 
tow for the manufacture of bank note and other high-priced 
papers, pene with the utilization of the towing waste for 
crude products, offers possibilities for the economic utilization 
of considerable quantities of flax straw now wasted. 

The utilization of flax straw by the paper industry can best 
be accomplished by introducing its use in specialties where it 
has the greatest inherent advanta; and, as the co-operation 
of farmers is secured, by the gradual extension of its use to 
= Se products, until a considerable consumption is 
attained. z 


The Melrose Paper Stock Company, among the largest pack- 
ers of paper mill supplies in New York, is now situated In ite 
new building at 413-415 East 124th street, which is near rail- 





road yards and which has been elaborately equipped with up- 
to-date machinery for handling, sorting and baling waste 
paper and rags. 
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New York City News 


“Ted” Watson Makes Change 


Theodore C. Watson oie known to his many friends 
in the local paper trade as “Ted” Watson, is now associated 
with the paper jobbing concern of G Low & Dolge, Inc., 
of 50 East Eleventh street, New York. r. Watson is a fully 
experienced paper salesman, having been identified with the 
trade in this city for 15 years. His early training was with 
Conrow Bros., and afterward he was with the H. P. Andrews 
Paper Company. 

or the past 10 years he has been a member of the sales 
force of the Seaman na ol Company in the New York office 
at 200 Fifth avenue and made a good record in the selling 
of book and gol papers. Mr. Watson is a son of the 
late Edward M. Watson, who was president of the Jersey City 
Printing Company, and a brother of the late John S. Watson, 
who was also president of the same printing company. 


"7 





Union Bag Passes Dividend 


The Union Bag & Paper Corporation, of New York, with 
mills throughout the country, on September 10 passed its 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 due at that time. The following 
statement was issued from the offices of the company in the 
Woolworth Building: 

“At the board omg | today it was decided that it would 
be to the best interest of the company not to declare the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend. To do so would require that such a 
dividend be paid out of the surplus as current earnings are 
inadequate. For some time competition has been abnormally 
severe due in large part to extremely low priced foreign made 
raw materials. Consumption of the company’s products is 
increasing and new orders are being received proportionately. 
As demand increases prices should advance and the outlook 
for business in the future is much more encouraging than at 
any time this year.” = 


Rider Company Is Absorbed 


The Domestic Mills Paper Company, among the largest 
jobbers in New York and occupying offices and warehouse at 
629 West Twenty-seventh street, has purchased the Charles 
W. Rider Company, of 104 Wooster street, jobbers, who have 
for a good many years made a specialty of fancy papers for 
the paper box and other trades. The purchase included the 
merchandise, machinery, fixtures and good will of the Rider 
Company. For the present the Rider business will be oper- 
ated as the Charles W. Rider Company Department of the 
Domestic Mills Paper Company, with Charles W. Rider in 
charge of this department, assisted by Robert Miles and 
Frederick Geddicks. 


Louis Salzer Dies 


Louis Salzer, second vice president of the Republic Bag and 
Paper Company, of 200 Fifth avenue, New York, died of 
heart disease at his home, No. 1 West Eighty-fifth street on 
September 4. Mr. Salzer was 42 years old. He received his 
early training with the Continental Bag and Paper Mills Cor- 

ration, and had been associated with the Republic Bag and 

‘aper Company for 12 years, and for the last seven years 
been second vice president. He spent most of his time in the 
last two years in Europe with headquarters in Berlin in 
charge of the foreign buying for his company. A widow and 
a son survive. 


The — discloses that the shrinkage in the estate 
was due y to financial difficulties which overtook the 
Carthage Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, of which Mr. 
Outterson was the head. Because of the depression in the 

per market just before his death the mill me greatly 
involved and it was necessary to apply for an equity receiver- 
ship after his death. He owned 1,641 shares of the company’s 
common stock, appraised as valueless, and 101 shares of pre- 
ferred stock, appraised as worth $10,100. 














The Continental Bag and Paper Mills Corporation for the 
five months ended June 30, 1924, reports net profits of $200,561 


-after all interest and charges, equal to 84 cents a share on the 


$3,750,000 common stock outstanding. Gross operating in- 
come was $1,280,191, expenses $747,787, leavin ti eal 
profits of $532,404, while interest charges were $303 1, an 
depreciation $28,312. 


The T. E. Boyd Paper Company, of New York, was incorpo- 
rated under New York State laws at Albany a few days ago 
to conduct a general jobbing business in paper. The corpora- 
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Crescent Belt Fasteners distrib- 
wf ute the strain evenly across the 
m entire Belt and reinforce it at 
the joint. Curved, they hug the 
pulley and hold the power. Belt 
ends, when joined the Crescent 












WY 
PATROL—ALERT— NEWMAN 
and ECO Watchclock Systems way, are held with a vise-like 
Boston New York gtip. Each rivet grips the 
4140 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois lengthwise fibres, leaving no 


SMB | en 


stretch. Crescent Belt Fasten- 
ers become part of the belt it- 
self, help it bear the strain of 
INDUSTRIAL—AGRICULTURAL— MUNICIPAL—RESIDENTIAL 
A Type for Every Service 
THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 




















to Crescent Belt Fastener Co., 
247 Park Avenue, N. Y. 


CRESCENT 
BELT FASTENERS 











production—deliver the utmost 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


in power. Write for an inter- 


esting booklet on Belt joining 
“You Can Say Good-bye to Rust When You Paint With Bitumastic” 






























Many plants will be worth less next year if they 
don’t get a new coat before winter comes 


N THE mills that set standards for efficiency and economy, the importance of proper 
painting is well recognized. Ordinary paint on metal surfaces will not withstand 
severe chemical fumes and moisture, nor will it adequately protect costly equipment 

against rust and corrosion. In many leading mills the standard paint is 


BITUMASTIC SOLUTION 


This rust-preventing paint is made specially to resist extreme temperatures, weather con- 
ditions, moisture and chemical fumes. It gives metal surfaces a brilliant black coating, 
sheds dust and keeps equipment clean and bright for long periods. 

Paint up your plant and equipment with BITUMASTIC now and be sure of protection 
against rust and corrosion—which are always accelerated in cold, wet weather. 


Ask for Our Bulletin 164, “Combating Corrosion.” 











WAILES DOVE-HERMISTON CORPORATION 
paris Ee 17 Battery Place, New York evga | 


phia 
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tion is ——— at $20,000, and T. E. Boyd, H. M. Sheridan 
and H. M. Reineke were the incorporators. William C. Ridg- 
way, of 41 Park Row, is attorney. 


News Print Bureau Meetings 

The regular fall meetings of the News Print Service Bureau 
will be held in New York on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 
21 and 22. The Tuesday session will be at the Canadian Club 
and will be of technical character for the discussion of cost 
accounting and engineering problems. The Wednesday meet- 
ing at the Commodore Hotel will be of a general business 
nature and an interesting program is being arranged. The 
Bureau is anxious to have all its members attend these meet- 
ings. 

The Globe Paper Mills Supply Corporation, of New York, 
was incorpora at Albany on September 25, with a capital 
of $10,000 to deal in poms gprs supplies. Leon Peters, M. 
Drucker and Albert Yovits were the incorporators. 











C. H. Kent, who was for some time general sales manager 
of the Papermakers’ Chemical Company, is now with the 
Kalbfleisch Corporation, of 200 Fifth avenue, New York. 


The Tidewater Paper Mills Sales Corporation, of 33 West 
Forty-second street, New York, has filed notice of an increase 
in capital from $200,000 to $300,000. 


Northern New York News 
October 1, 1924. 
Decides Against Carey 


Justice Edward N. Smith, of the New York State Supreme 
Court, has handed down a decision dismissing the complaint 
of Jeremiah T. Carey and vacating the injunction to restrain 
the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers from selecting 
any one else in his place as president of the Brotherhood. 

The action was brought by Carey individually as president 
of the Brotherhood and by Edward Brockway, in behalf of 
himself and other members, against the International Broth- 
erhood of Paper Makers, Joseph Lauerman, Francis Addy, 
John Tracey, and James McCune constituting the International 
board of canvassers, Matthew H. Parker and Henry Grosse, 
candidates against him, Secretary Matthew J. Burns and 
Treasurer Dominick McDermott. 

The action brought by Mr. Carey was to set aside the deci- 
sion of the board of canvassers made last October that Mat- 
thew H. Parker had been elected president of the Brother- 
hood. The case was tried in Watertown and both sides sub- 
mitted briefs which were examined by Justice Smith. 

Mr. M. H. Parker, of Richmond, Va., has now assumed his 
office as president of the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers in the Paper Makers’ building in Albany. He will 
bring his family from Richmond to Albany in the near future. 

Mr. Parker was at one time a beater engineer, and in 1911 
he was elected fourth vice president of the International 
Brotherhood. The following year he became an organizer. 
Automatically he passed to the position of third, second and 
first vice president and was a candidate for president against 
J. T. Carey. The courts decided the contested election in fa- 
vor of Mr. Parker. Frank P. Barry, who has been acting pres- 
ident during the time the matter of the presidency has been 
in the courts, relinquishes the office. 


F. A. Rogers, treasurer of the Northern New York Utilities, 
Inc., has been named treasurer of the Power Corporation of 
New York, succeeding R. B. Maltbie. The Power Corporation 
of New York is one of the Carlisle group of power and asso- 
ciated industries. Carl B. Martin, secretary of the St. Regis 
Paper Company, remains as assistant treasurer of the Power 
Corporation. 














International Strike Still On 


At a meeting of representatives of the International Paper 
Company and representatives of the locals of the Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers held in Glens Falls, September 28, it was 
voted to continue the strike which has been in effect since May, 
1921. The confenence was held to bring an end to the strike, 
which is still officially in effect, despite the fact that most of 
the International ls have been in operation most of the 
time since then. Frank P. Barry, who has been acting as head 
of the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, presided 
at the meeting, which was attended by representatives of the 
company, representatives of the union and a representative 
from the federal Department of Labor. The greater number 
of the former employees of the International aes ae 
long since found employment elsewhere, although officially 
continuing in the status of ers. 

There have been various rumors that the International Pa- 
per Company would soon resume work at the C. R. mill at 
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Glen Park. There were originally three machines in this mill, 
but two were dismantled and shipped elsewhere. Local offi- 
cials of the company disclaim knowledge of any plans to re- 
open the mill, on. that the only activity about the place is 
the cleaning up of the property. 


New Superintendent in St. Regis 


Edwin Leroy McCormick, former superintendent of the St. 
Lawrence Paper Mills, Ltd., of Three Rivers, P. Q., has been 
named general superintendent of the St. Regis and Hanna 
group of mills, both of which are controlled by the Floyd L. 
Carlisle interests. 

Mr. McCormick will be supervising official over al! of the 
mills of the St. Regis and Hanna groups on the Black and 
Racquette rivers. He will reside at Deferist, but will spend 
most of his time traveling between the mills of the Carlisle 
group, which are the third largest newsprint producers in 
the world. W. N. Carls, former superintendent of the St. 
Regis mill at Deferiet, goes to Three Rivers to take the place 
vacated by Mr. McCormick. : 


Applications for the creation of a Racquette River regulat- 
ing district have been withdrawn, ending a two-year fight over 
the project, according to an announcement from the New York 
State Water Control Commission. Six hearings were held on 
the proposition. The International ic + Company was the 
principal advocate of the creation of the regulating district. 
There was a determined opposition from communities near 
headwaters of the Racquette, principally from Tupper oe 
where it was charged that the creation of the reservoir woul 
seriously damage property. 











Louis Martin, superintendent of the Deferiet plant of the . 
St. Regis Paper Company, dropped dead while on his way 
home from the mill. Mr. Martin was born in Canton and had 
spent his entire life in northern New York. He had been as- 
sociated with the St. Regis company several years. He served 
as night foreman and later became assistant superintendent. 
Upon the death of Superintendent Robert Wark last spring 
he became superintendent. 


Jeremiah T. Carey, former president of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, is confined to his home in Al- 
bany, suffering from serious injuries which he received while 
in an automobile accident. Five toes are broken, two being 
nearly severed. A car struck Mr. Carey’s car at right angles. 
Carey’s foot was caught in the door and badly crushed. He 
was also cut about the face and hands by flying glass. 








The pulp terminal at Ogdensburg, containing 40,000 cords 
of pulp wood, was threatened with destruction recently. Fire 
broke out in the conveyor and a good sized area of the pulp 
wood burned before the fire was under control. 





J. Victor Baron, vice president and general manager of the 
Sherman Paper Company, has been re-appointed a member 
of the Black River Regulating Board by Governor Smith. 





Archibald P. Ramage, treasurer of the Missiquoi Pulp and 
Paper Company, Sheldon Springs, Vt., sailed from New York 
a few days ago on a business trip to England. 





Federal Foresters to Examine Forest Plantings in 
Lake States 


As a needful step at this time in the program of the Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station for the study of tree plant- 
ing, Director Raphael Zon states that the station will start a 
careful survey of all the ating work that has been done 
in past years in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. It is felt 
that, while the task of restoring to usefulness the 20,000,000 
acres of denuded forest land in these three States is yet in its 
infancy, enough has already been done by various Federal, 
State and private agencies to form a basis of very profitable 
study. The survey as planned will help to determine extent 
to which forest planting is advisable and how it can profitably 
be increased. e plantations to be examined include those of 
the United States Forest Service on the Michigan and Minne- 
sota national forests, and similar plantations by the Michigan 
Department of Conservation, the n cultural Col- 
lege, the Forest School of the University of Mi 
nesota State Forest Service, the University of 
the Wisconsin Conservation Commission. Examination of 
these areas will, it is show the rate of growth that 
can be expected, the best species to plant, the effect of different 
methods of planting, the best size stock to use, and the damage 
done by rodents and other pests. 
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product and reduce the cost of 
production. 


For every paper manufacturer, we 
have a bureau of experts who have 
thoroughly investigated the paper in- 
dustry, and are in a position to give 
you information concerning the in- 
crease of efficiency in your manufac- 


turing process by the use of our 7 


starches— 


FOX HEAD NIAGARA 
SPECIAL PAPER 
are the starches especially designed for 
Top-sizing, Beater-sizing and Pasting. 
Corn Products Refining Company 


17 Battery Place New York 













NCREASE the standard of your 
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This blast wheel is an ex- 
traordinary demonstration for 
the strength of Plexiform con- 
struction and bears out the 
claim of Bayley engineers— 
proven many times by less 
severe tests— that Plexiform 
construction has the maximum 
of structural strength, though 


comparatively light in weight. 








STRENGTH 


This wheel was crushed under tons 
of debris when a four-story building 
collapsed upon it. 

Not a rivet was broken, not a joint 
loosened, nor a fracture in any part. 

Strength of materials is sometimes 
proven by unusual tests, by strains out 
of all proportion to those experienced 
in actual use. re 
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Manufacturing Com 
734 Gn Se 
MILWAUKEE 

















Estudblished 1836 


SOUTHWARK 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


for 


Pulp, Sulphite and Baling 


, HE presses illustrated are the Southwark 
Standard Type, designed for use with South- 
wark Trucks. These presses permit the pulp 

to be pressed directly on the truck, this effects a 

great saving in time and labor. 

We have many other designs in hydraulic presses, 

including the self-contained type, in which the 

pump and motor is an integral part of the press, 
no other hydraulic apparatus required. 

Special presses or machines designed to suit your 

requirements. 

A complete line of pumps, accumulators, valves, 

fittings, etc., is carried in stock, 














SOUTHWARK 
Foundry and Machine Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Suid Building Fisher Building 








Twe 60@ Ton Southwark Presses. Part of of Six South 
Machines Installed onthe on lhe wt ATs de ae 
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October 1, 1924. 
Excellent Showings of Large Newsprint Producers 


That the large Canadian newsprint industry, which is grow- 
ing apace and will soon be the most important in the world, 
is in a very healthy condition is shown conclusively by the 
splendid annual reports of the Laurentide Company, Limited, 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, and St. Law- 
rence Paper Mills, Limited, which have recently been made 
public. 

Laurentide 

The Laurentide Company has always been regarded as one 
of the most conservatively managed and thorough-going in- 
stitutions of its kind in the Dominion, and its record is watched 
with a great deal of interest. 

The total profits for the year ended June 30, 1924, were 
$3,551,590, as compared with $3,167,998 for the preceding 
year. After allowing for depreciation nearly double the 
amount allotted to that account last year, there remained net 
profits equivalent to 7.2 percent on the capital stock, as com- 
pared with 6.9 per cent in 1923 and 6.2 per cent in 1922. 

President George Chahoon, Jr., in his remarks to the share- 
holders at: the annual meeting, revealed the fact, hitherto not 
generally known, that Laurentide had added considerably to 
its timber reserves during the last year, which fact was largely 
responsible for the size of the company’s bank loan. This will 
be steadily reduced as the timber supply is used up. 

Commenting on the inventories, he stated that owing to 
the fires of last year it had been found necessary to cut over 
much of the affected areas to prevent deterioration of the 
wood, this being responsible for the relatively large figure at 
which inventories stood at the close of the year. 

The company’s mill at Grand Mére has been operating on 4 
curtailed basis since January on account of a slight over- 
production in the industry, which condition will continue until 
the growth of demand absorbs the new production which is 
being put on the market. 

The retiring board of directors was re-elected for another 
term. 

Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills 

For the year ended June 30th, Spanish River shows gross 
profits of $5,038,029, or slightly over a million dollars more 
than the previous year, and net profits. of $3,119,660, equiva- 
lent to 26.6 per cent on the common stock, as compared with 
16.7 per cent in 1922-23 and 9.1 per cent in 1921-22. A work- 
ing capital increased by about $1,500,000 to over $9,000,000, 
a $1,000,000 bank loan completely eliminated, funded debt and 
notes outstanding reduced over $500,000, and a general 
strengthening of the company’s position as to reserves, com- 
bine to make this one of the finest showing of any Canadian 
industrial company for the past year. 

The company’s position as regards timber limits has been 
improved in a way that is more extensive than has generally 
been appreciated. Measures of conservation have been em- 
8 which ensure new growths of pulpwood. The freehold 
and acreage owned by the company also possesses great value. 

President George H. Mead stated that many improvements 
have been made during the year to the company’s plants at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Sturgeon Falls, and Espanola. 

St. Lawrence Paper 

The initial financial exhibit by St. Lawrence Paper Mills, 
Limited, showing the results of operations for the year ended 
June 30, 1924, makes a very creditable showing, both as to 
earning power and financial position. Net earnings for the 
year, after deducting all charges and allowing for preferred 
dividend requirements, were equivalent to slightly over $2.90 
= share on the 50,000 shares of no par value common stock. 

e strong liquid position of the company is a feature of the 
report, with net rs capital, amounting to $707,684, cash 
alone being in excess of all current liabilities. Bank indebt- 
edness has been entirely eliminated. 

In the course of his remarks to shareholders, President N. A. 
Timmins stated that the inventory of wood at the mill was 
written down sufficiently to cover any possible loss which 
might be incurred while the wood remained in the pile. All 
necessary repairs were made during the year and were charged 





to the cost of operation. In view of the strong . mw position 
e 


and the earning power shown by the company, directors 
deemed it advisable to declare 4 per cent of the back dividends 
due on the original issue of 10,000 preferred shares. As all 
the preferred stock ranks passu it was necessary to do 
this to put all the preferred shares equal on a dividend basis. 

In speaking of the outlook for the future, he considered 
that, even should the price of yt ge be reduced a few more 
dollars per ton the price would still be enough for the company 
to carry on and make a good showing. Touching on the ques- 
tion of an embargo on pulp wood, he said that he felt it would 
be a good and desirable step from the point of view of the 
country at large, and suggested that there should be imposed 
a tax-of a few dollars at the start, which should be increased 
each year, so that eventually a situation would be created 
which would be to the advantage of those who are developing 
the industry in this country. In the meantime such a graded 
scale would give the mills in the United States an opportunity 
to adapt themselves to the changing conditions. 

The retiring board of directors was re-elected for another 
term. 





Riordon Properties Revert to Bondholders 


As had been generally expected, the Riordon Company, Lim- 
ited, properties, which were menees at auction on September 
8th, were bid in by the bondholders. The two groups of bond- 
holders, 8 per cent and 6 per cent, bid in their respective prop- 
erties—properties which, while the Riordon Company was 
still a going concern in July of 1921, were placed in a balance 
sheet at a total valuation of approximately $70,000,000—for a 
total of $7,302,500, subject to liens against them amounting 
to over $1,500,000.: 

This sale, at which the representatives of the two groups of 
bondholders were the only bidders, does not settle the question 
as to what is finally to become of the Riordon properties. The 
bondholders are bankers rather than pulp man urers, and 
what they will do now that they have attained possession of 
their properties remains to be seen. 

The rumor of the possibility of their sales to International 
Paper Company persists despite denials. Incidentally, Presi- 
dent Graustein of International was present at the sale, but. 
as legal representative of the 8 per cent Riordon bondholders, 
not as president of the International Paper Company. If it 
should so happen that International Paper sho purchase 
these properties, it will be no new idea on the part of the 
United States company. In fact, it would be the consumma- 
tion of an idea of Philip T. Dodge, now chairman of the Inter- 
national board, nearly fifteen years ago. 

As far back as 1911, International held an option on the 
Gatineau property and had a special survey made by R. O. 
Sweezey. The option, it is understood, called for a substan- 
tially smaller sum than the bondholders bid the properties in 
at, and also smaller than the purchase price paid for them by 
the Riordon interests. 

Prior to the opening of the sale a petition had been pre- 
sented in the Practice Court at Montreal before Justice Duclos, 
by E. E. C. Grant, asking that the sale be stopped. Mr. Grant 
claimed that he had granted some lands to the Kipawa com- 
pany in return for which he later took notes of the Riordon 
Company which had not been paid. He claimed that these 
lands were still his property, but his petition was not upheld 
by the court. 

It is understood that there will be no interruption in the 
conduct of the business, either in manufacturing or selling. 





Expect Price Brothers’ Financing 


In connection with the expansion of newsprint manufacture 
in Canada, a great deal of interest has been aroused in con- 
nection with the big expansion program of Price Bros. & Co., 
Ltd., and an announcement is soon expected with respect to 
how the new developments are to be financed. 

The impression is that nearly $10,000,000 of new money will 
be required, and it is expected that this will be met in part 


by a new issue of some class of security to the amount of 
between six and eight million before long. The last financing 
done by the company was in February of last year, when a 
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SULPHUR BURNERS 


HE efficiency of the Rorary 

SuLpHuUR BurRNER is so well 
known as to need no comment here. 
We have built it in Canada for many 
years in sizes 36” x 8’ 0” to 48” x 20’ 
0”. Self Feeds for dry sulphur. Melt- 
ing Tanks with piping systems and 
steam Plug cocks, Combustion Cham- 
bers and direct connected Electric 
Drives are also part of our product. 





ACID RESISTING BRONZE 


E have a most complete Equipment OF 
PATTERNS covering all types of Valves, 
Fittings, Pipe and Specials. 

We have provided some of the largest Sul- 
phite producers in Canada with complete 
equipment. 

Analysis to customer’s specifications. 





FLAT SCREENS 


NE Canadian Sulphite Mill uses 

188 of our Hymac_ INcLINED 
ScrEENs (Patented). Many others are 
users in less degree of Flat or Inclined. 
We use a special Cam that is of chilled 
cast iron, ground to size. Its shape im- 
parts a quick upward blast which frees the 
plate of foreign matter and a slow down- 
ward motion which ensures the maximum 
production. There are many other fea- 
tures that warrant investigation. 





THE HYDRAULIC MACHINERY CO., LIMITED 


MONTREAL, QUE. . 
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$10,000,000 issue of 6 per cent first mortgage bonds was sold 
by Harris, Forbes & Co. : 

The last balance sheet issued showed capital stock at $42,- 
000,000, and bonds outstanding at $10,000,000. Some people 
incline to the idea that any new financing at this time will 
come in the form of preferred stock, a class of security which 
the company has never issued so far. 





St. Maurice Paper Financing 


St. Maurice Paper Company is expected to bring out shortly 
the bond issue forecasted by the president at the last annual 
meeting. This issue will, it is understood, be around $3,000,000 
at 6 per cent rate, maturing in 1944. The proceeds of the sale 
will care for the installation of the two new newsprint ma- 
chines which the company has been building this year. The 
company has no other issue of bonds and no preferred stock. 
The offering will probably be made in the United States, 
where the company is controlled. 





Chicoutimi Pulp Activities 

As evidence of the intentions of the Chicoutimi Pulp inter- 
ests to resume operations permanently, tenders for the cutting 
of 15,000,000 feet of pulpwood have been sought by those 
looking after the interests of that company and some of its 
subsidiaries. 

It was rumored that J. A. E. Dubuc and Sir Frederick Becker 
were still the predominating factors in the reorganization, 
and financing was said to have been successfully carried out 
ye them in England. But these reports were promptly 
denied officially by the bondholders’ committee, in whose hands 
are the affairs of the company. 





Expansion at Fort Frances 


It is understood that E. W. Backus, of the Fort Frances 
Pulp and Paper Company, has agreed to a proposal for paper 
mill expansion in Fort Frances, Ont. The new proposition in 
brief is that contained in a previous agreement, whereby 
Mr. Backus is to build a paper mill in addition to the present 
one which has a capacity of 150 tons a day, the new mill to have 
a capacity of 100 tons a day; and Mr. Backus is to proceed 
with the development of the Seine River power scheme for the 
purpose of developing this power to its capacity. 

Fort Frances is to agree to a fixing of the company’s assess- 
ment. First, the taxes payable by the company, not only for 
its present industry but for all future and allied industries, 
. to be a lump sum each year. The town is asking for $40,000, 
while Mr. Backus holds out for $30,000. The town would do 
all in its power to assist in the passing of the necessary legis- 
lation, and in case of failure of the Ontario legislature to 
ratify the arrangement, then the town would agree to fix the 
assessment for general rates at $100,000 for a period of ten 
years, to begin when the company commences construction. 

The company would agree to complete the mill within one 
year, barring strikes and other occurrences beyond its con- 
trol. The town is to assist the company in securing an ade- 
quate supply of ese in Ontario, it being understood that 
this supply shall include all the pulpwood tributary to the 
Rainy River watershed. 

It is believed work on the new paper mill will be commenced 
within three months. 





The Ontario Government has been selling several timber 
berths lately, and the highest price in the history of such 
transactions is being realized for white and red pine, spruce, 
balsam, poplar and other woods. During the last two or three 
months timber sales have been made which will ultimately 
bring to the province nearly $4,000,000 in revenue. 


Utilizing Fire-Killed Wood 

The enormous amount of fire-killed timber in Canada and 
what use can be made of it is receiving much attention from 
those interested in conservation and the elimination of waste. 
a shows that the fire-killed wood can be used for paper 
making. 

Considerable investigation has been carried out by the For- 
est Products Laboratories of Canada, at Montreal, the object 
being to determine the effect of fire-killing and superficial 
charring on the pulping ities of spruce and balsam. This 
valuable work has clear y shown that this otherwise waste 
Le al gg be successfully used for the manufacture of sul- 
p Pp. 

Such a result will mean much to Canada, in that it widens 
the resources of her forest and will pea Th them longer to 
withstand the enormous drain made upon them by the ever- 
growing newsprint industry. 
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War Memorial Unveiled at Sault Ste. Marie 


Before a crowd estimated at 7,000 to 8,000 people, Governor 
General Lord Byng of Vimy unveiled the War Memorial . 
erected by the citizens of Sault Ste. Marie. His Excellency 
was making an unofficial visit and was accompanied by Lady 
Byng and other members of the vice-regal P awoke 

Colonel C. H. L. Jones, manager of the Spanish River Pulp 
and Paper Mills, who raised and took overseas the battalion 
from the Soo, made a brief address, and this was followed by 
the rendering of the special verse written for this memorial 
by Rudyard Kipling. 





Big Doings Rumored for Northern Ontario 


Negotiations have been in progress for several months, the 
consummation of which would automatically settle the diffi- 
culties of the present power situation in Northern Ontario, 
where the Hollinger Gold Mines have been experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty in procuring the power required for their 
large expansion program. It is now understood that these 
negotiations are practically completed, and that little remains 
to be done except the formal signing of the documents. 

The Insull interests of Chicago have been angling for 
the control of important hydro-electric power development 

lants in the north country. E. R. Wood, president of the 

minion Securities, which has handled Northern Canada 
Power Company bond financing, has been concerned in the 
negotiations, which will affect Hollinger, Northern Canada 
Power, Mattagami Pulp and Paper, and Abitibi Power and 
Paper. The project is one of the most gigantic in the history 
of Northern Ontario, affecting mining, pulp and paper and 
power enterprises. It will clear away the difficulties that 
have been facing the various parties to the projected con- 
solidation of power interests. 

An incidental development of large importance is likely 
to be the establishmentment of a pulp and paper mill on the 
Mattagami River. It is reported that plans are being made 
to have this the largest paper mill in the world, with a daily 
capacity of 1,000 tons. Smoky Falls on the Mattagami 
River, capable of developing 200,000 horsepower and the 
largest and best power site in Ontario north of the St. 
Lawrence, would utilized. The mill site would probably 
be Smooth Rock Falls, where the Mattagami Pulp and Paper 
Company, a subsidiary of the Kimberly-Clark Company, 
Neenah, Wisconsin, already has a 175 ton sulphite in 
operation. Such a mill would require about 100,000 horse- 
power. 

To feed such a_ gigantic mill, there remain untouched 
some of the best pulpwood limits in the north, such as the 
Groundhog, Nagagami and Algoma Eastern limits. Morrow 
and Beatty have started surveying a railway line from the 
end of steel on the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario west- 
ward to Smoky Falls. 





Laurentide’s wood pile is growing apace. One of the big- 
gest drives in recent years is in the river and a large amount 
of wood has been brought in on the railway. There will be 
wood brought in right down to the middle of October, and 
there is little doubt that the pile, when it is finally covered 
with its winter blanket of snow, will equal in size the big pile 
of 1921, the biggest in the history of the company. The pile 
at present contains about 100,000 cords, while in 1921 the pile 
contained 115,000 cords. 


Punish Careless Woodemes 


An excellent method of Fog mo infractions of the forest 
fire laws by employees of the lumber and pulp and paper com- 
panies working in the Quebec woods has ond adopted by the 
Eastern Division of the Southern St. Lawrence Forest Protec- 
tive Association. This body of limit holders has decided to 
place on a special list the names of any persons working in 
the bush in the employ of any member of the association who 
has set or caused to be set a forest fire through negligence 
or carelessness. This list of careless employees will be sent 
to all members of the association, and no further employ- 
ment will be given to the guilty ones. 

The first offence automatically means a suspension from 
employment of from one to five years, and the second offence 
suspension for from two to ten years. 

e co-operation of the lumbermen of New Brunswick has 
been requested so as to make the plan apply to both provinces. 








D. Cameron & Co., Ltd., was recently granted Ontario cor- 
poration to acquire the interests known as Cameron & Co., and 
to conduct the business of manufacturing and dealing in 
products of wood, paper and metal. The authorized capital 
of the company is $40,000. 
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Slight Possibilities of Overseas Markets for 
Canadian Goods 


On his return home after spending several months in 
England in connection with the pulp and pense exhibit in 
the Canadian Pavilion at the Wembley Exhibition, Edward 
Beck, Secretary of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
declared that small wages, low production costs and general 
post-war condition in Europe make it impossible for the 
Canadian to compete in foreign markets at present, and any 
manufacturing expansion must be on home territory under 
the protection of an adequate tariff. 

Speaking of the value to Canada of the British Empire 
Exhibition, Mr. Beck stated that those who have made dis- 
ae & report numerous enquiries from all parts of the Empire, 
and from other countries as well. This is particularly true 
of the pulp and paper industry, whose joint display through 
the medium of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
occupies a prominent and extensive place in the Exhibition. 

But the fact remains, and the efforts made at Wembley to 
expand Canada’s external trade only serve to emphasize it, 
that Canada can only sell her enatasieed products abroad 
when her manufacturers are able to compete with other 
countries. This, in most instances, they are unable to do at 
present, chiefly owing to the high production costs in this 


country. 





Future of Whalen Pulp Uncertain 


While an effort is being made by the bondholders’ protective 
committee to bring about early reorganization of the Whalen 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, of Port Alice, B. C., settle- 
ment is not yet in view. The mills are understood to be in 
satisfactory operation at the present time, but a great deal 
of the future success of the organization depends on the 
ability of the company to pay its way. Every effort is being 
made to re-develop the Oriental market, which was badly 
upset by the effect of the Japanese earthquake, and also the 
more immediate Pacific Coast market. Some shipments have 
been made to the Eastern markets via the Panama canal, but 
the transportation costs and the time involved are detri- 
mental to the building up of a very large traffic with this 
market. 

Much interest has been taken in the effort being made 
by Hon. T. W. McGarry, K. C., to organize the debenture 
holders, but up to the present time it is not known how well 
the deposit of the debentures with the committee have gone 
forward. A number of holders report that they have not yet 
received deposit requests from the committee. 





New Ship for England-Newfoundland Service 

The Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company, with mills 
at Grand Falls, Newfoundland, has had a cargo steamer 
built for it by Vickers, Limited, England, which is specially 
designed for the carriage of paper in rolls, the depths of the 
holds and between decks being arranged to give a minimum 
waste pace. The boat has been made the “Geraldine Mary,” 
after Mrs. Harmsworth, mother of the late Lord Northcliffe 
and Lord Rothermere. 

The boat is intended specially to bring pa 
Daily Mail and Daily Mirror paper mills in Ne 
can burn either coal or fuel oil. 


r from the 
oundland. It 





Power for Kenogami 
So as to allow work on the Kenogami dam in the Chicoutimi 
district, which is expepted to be completed late this fall, to be 
—— through rapidly, a petition was presented to the Pub- 
Service Commission by the Running Streams Commission 
asking for permission to install a transmission line from the 
1 Jonquiéres to the dam. 

s line will be some twenty miles in length and will carry 
13,200 volts, The ere | of Jonquiéres has its own elec- 
trical development, which will be the source of the supply of 
that electrical power. According to preliminary reports the 


cost of the installation of the transmission wires will be about 


5 f 

The dam will regulate the flow of water in the river, thus 
enabling the mills in the vicinity to run throughout the year, 
whereas up till now they have been obliged to shut down 
several months a year for lack of water. 





Brown Corporation to Expand 

The Brown Corporation, which operates a lumber mill and a 
220-ton sulphate mill at La Tuque, Quebec, is reported to be 
planning considerable extensions, which will run up into mil- 
lions of dollars. It is thought that in addition to the present 
sulphate mill a plant may be erected for the production of 
sulphite pulp. 

Quite seebebty steps will be taken to harness some of the 
valuable power sites controlled by the company on the St. 
Maurice River. The company has developed 4,400 horsepower 
at La Tuque, but controls sites capable of producing 140,000 
horsepower. Much of this power would be required for the 
new pulp mill and it is just possible that power might be devel- 
oped for sale to other industries. 

At La Tuque turpentine is riow being manufactured, and 
attention is being directed to the possibility of adding to the 
chemicals manufactured there. 


Creditable Safety Record 

The accidents for August at the mill of the Abitibi Power 
and Paper Company, Iroquois Falls, Ont., were the lowest in 
number and loss of time for any month during the present 
year. Only 11 accidents occurred, showing 532 hours lost 
time. 

With every foreman and man applying Safety First to his 
work, the company hope that September will show an even 
better record than August. 


Cost of Producing Newsprint in Canada 

The Financial Post, of Toronto, in an analysis of the news- 
print ey ap costs of various Canadian mills, points out 
that there is a big variation, and gives the following inter- 
esting comparisons of leading companies: 

Abitibi 

To pay bond interest and present dividend of $4, Abitibi 

sian Gn owas eae bee Sealens eces 6 aboee 1 
ee ee ee, ee OU RE OOD. ng cab one dan nccccncischoss $ 15 
Last statement showed, after depreciation 22 

This is the highest net profit shown by any company and 
stamps Abitibi as a low-cost producer. 








eee ee ewww wee 


Belgo 
To pay interest, preferred dividend and start common 

off at 4 percent, Belgo must earn per ton ............ $ 6 
ZO PAP -S WOTORe, THEE GOT oii coke cece cece $ 10 
To. pay 8 percent, memet GATT. oo oc. cci ck cc cece ccccccs $ 13 
Present earnings, probably about .................... $ 20 

This is figured on actual output, not on capacity. 

Laurentide 
To maintain present dividend takes per ton .......... $ 12 
1924 statement showed a little over .................. $ 13 
Allowance has been made for $400,000 of power revenue. 
Price Brothers 
To pay bond interest and present dividend, Price Bros. 

DNS IO BO 5 a5 oo SURE Sie dod cic dec ctu ceee $ 9.50 
To double dividend, must earn ................... $ 15.00 
Last statement showed, os OO. Weel eue ee es SS OR RS $ 15.00 

This assumes that lumber business only broke even. Larger 


output and larger bond issue will alter figures. 
Spanish River 

To pay present dividend bond interest and present divi- 

dends of 7 percent on common and preferred as well 

as proportion of dividends to bond holders takes, 

RE ARTY LS es I a bere eh $ 10.00 
TO Py 30 Seromee Om BORN si cco ccs cccscemses $ 13.50 
Spanish earned in 1924, after depreciation, per ton 

PP veshwteevbued pubes ct ceeCece vedas ev arses $ 16.00 
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Power Shortage at Fort William 
A delegation from Fort William, Ont., went to Toronto 
a short time ago for the purpose of securing assurances from 
the Provincial Government and the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission that Fort William can get sufficient hydro 
power adequately to supplement Kaministiquia power, of 
which there is expected to be a shortage this fall. 
Frank Spence, M. P. P., stated that this expected shortage 
would be partly due to low level of water in Dog Lake and 
artly to Port illiam’s increasing industrial demands. Mr. 
8 mce declared that, assured of ample power suplies, Fort 
illiam was due for big industrial expansion. Particularly 
did he know of a couple of pulp mills which would locate, 
once the city had all its power difficulties ironed out. 


End Blown Out of Mill 

A boiler explosion in the old section of the Lincoln Paper 
Mill at Merritton, Ont., during the night of September 25th, 
blew the end out of a stone building, the boiler being carried 
300 yards. 

Had the explosion occured in the daytime, there would 
have unquestionably been a death list. e only man near 
the scene of the explosion was thrown into a vat of warm 
water, but was unhurt. The damage is estimated at $15,000. 








Western Quebec Paper Starts Operations 


The Western Quebec Paper Mills, which have been in 
course of construction for the last year, went into produc- 
tion about the middle of last month, the first paper being 
put over the machine on the 17th. 

This company was organized something over a year ago 
by a group of well known Montrealers. The president of the 
company is Mr. R. W. Barclay, vice-president of the Ottawa- 
Montreal Power Co.; Wm. Currie, of the Dominion Paper Co., 
vice-president; C. de Wolf Reid, managing director; the other 
directors being H. M. Banks, and J. H. Robertson, a well 
known electrical engineer. 

The —— has been organized to manufacture higher 
classes of light weight specialities, most of which are still 
being imported. Among the lines that they will manufacture 
are tissues, manifold papers, onion skins papers, and other 
specialties. The policy of the company will be to do business 
through the wholesale distributing houses and converters of 
the lines they will make. It is understod that the sale of 
the entire output of the mill has been arranged for, and 
there seems to be no doubt about the enterprises being a 
most successful one. 

The mills are located at St. Andrews East, Que., about two 
miles from the mouth of the North River, and on the lines of 
the Canadian National Railways. The head office is in the 
Keefer Building, Montreal. 

It is interesting to note that the mill is situated almost on 
the exact site of the first paper mill erected and successfully 
operated in Canada. 





New Equipment for Iroquois Falls 


Another four thousand five hundred K. A. generator has 
been ordered for the Twin Falls power plant of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company. 

A 2,000 pound steam hammer is on order for the black- 
smith shop and installation is expected in the course of a 
few weeks; also, a heavier planer for the machine shop. 

Work has been progressing satisfactorily. on the new 
So. ond they are expected to be in operation early 
in r. 





Belgo Doing Well 


The matter of production costs is a factor that is becoming 
more and more important in the manufacture of newsprint. 
Belgo is reported to be happily situated in this respect, and 
in the month of August, operating at about 85 percent of 
coueetty, showed something over $139,000 on the common 
stock. 

Rumors to the ‘effect that the company had lost a large 
quantity of logs are officially denied. 





Norman Dam Centre of Considerable Interest 


Some time ago E. W. Backus, who owns the famous Norman 
dam through which the level of waters in the Lake of the 
Woods is controlled, and engineers met Hon. Charles Stewart, 
minister of the interior at Ottawa and engineers of the 
Department, in the hope of arriving at an agreement as to 
apportioning the cost of the necessary repairs to the dam. 
Last year engineers of the department reported that the 
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Fire Brick 
Fire Clay 


The making of pulp and 
paper is not accomplished 
under conditions common 
to all. They vary greatly. 
The fire brick that would 
suit one condition or equip- 
ment might fail in another. 
There is as great a differ- 
ence in fire brick clays and 
processing as there is in the 
selection and processing of 
raw material in the paper 
industry. 
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Tell us your Conditions or Equipment and we'll 
supply the proper Brick. 


ELK FIRE BRICK CO. 


St. Marys, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


In Canada: 
ELK FIRE BRICK CO., OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Hamilton, Ontario 
























Cu lockers 
are not real 
ee that way ~~ 
ennisteel is truly 
economical. 
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DENNIS WIRE AND 
Works Co. LIMITED 
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condition of the dam was unsatisfactory and that high water 
might result in yp en a part of it away. . 
ince then, a delegation representing the provinces of 
Ontario and Manitoba, the Ontario Hydro-Electric_ Power 
Commission, the City of Winnipeg and the Winnipeg Electric 
Railway, conferred with the minister of the interior to protest 
against any arrangement whereby the Dominion Government 
might grant E. W. Bakus the right to reconstruct the 
Norman Dam and use it for power Pope ce 
The Manitoba Government, the City of Winnipeg and the 
Winnipeg Electric Railway, which have extensive power in- 
terests, fear that Mr. will make some arrangements 
whereby they will be dependent on him and have to pay 
exorbitant sums for storage water. The low water at the 
Winnipeg River watershed and the rapid increase in the use 
of power in that area have made the Lake of the Woods as 
a storage reservoir one of the most valuable in Canada. 





Trade Treaty with Australia Is Concluded 


It was announced recently by the Prime Minister that the 
negotiations with Australia, which have been carried on for 
several months by the Hon. James A. Robb, acting minister 
of finance, and the Hon. Thomas A. Low, minister of trade 
and commerce, have resulted in the conclusion of a trade 
agreement between the two Dominions. The agreement is of 
a reciprocal nature, granting the Dominion of Canada pref- 
erence in many lines of export, in return for which Canada 
agrees to extend equally favorable treatment to various Aus- 
tralian products. 

No details of the agreement which has been concluded 
were made public at Ottawa, and no indication was given of 
the products which would be granted preference by Australia, 
nor of those which would receive favorable treatment in 
Canada. “It is anticipated that the agreement will do much 
to encourage trade along reciprocal lines, and to cement 
further the cordial relations existing between these two 
parts of the Empire”, states the official announcement. 

It has been expected right along that Canadian newsprint 
would be one of the articles which would benefit the most 
by such an agreement; and there is little doubt that if Can- 


adian producers receive the same treatment as English news- 
print manufacturers, namely exemption from the $15 a ton 





duty, it will go a long way towards absorbing the present 
surplus in Canadian production which is acting towards low- 
ering prices. 


Port Alfred Production at Peak 
Production at the Port Alfred sulphite mill for the first 
six months of 1924 is higher than for any other corresponding 
period, registering an increase of 11 percent over the cor- 
responding period in 1922, the previous record year. During 
August production totalled 4,077 tons, representing a daily 
average of 156 tons, or at the rate of 50,000 tons annually. 








St. Francis River on the Rampage 

The St. Franciy River in Quebec Province went on a ram- 
page recently, owing to heavy fall rains. Bridges were 
carried away, lumber was floated down stream, and a number 
of industrial establishments were flooded. The water rose 
to a higher point than at any time within the last thirty years. 

The loss of pulpwood is also quite heavy. The Brompton 
Pulp and Paper Company’s side boom at East Angus was 
carried away by the high water, while quite a lot of pulpwood 
was also lost at Bromptonville. 





Provincial and Mattagami Mills Operating 
Satisfactorily 

Word from the Provincial Paper Company’s mill at Port Ar- 
thur states that the two new pulp grinders, which were re- 
cently installed, are operating satisfactorily. The mill now 
has a total capacity of fine quality groundwood pulp of from 
30 to 35 tons a day. The company are also manufacturing 
about 60 tons a day of sulphite, mostly bleached, and about 35 
tons of paper. j 

S. R. Armstrong, of the Mattagami Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, recently stated that the company’s 
mill shipped approximately 6,000 tons of unbleached sulphite 
during the month of August, 95 per cent of which went to the 
United States. The mill is turning out on an average of from 
170 to 180 tons of unbleached sulphite per day. 





E. A. Bradshaw, of Bradshaws, Limited, Toronto, waxed 
paper manufacturers, has returned home from a business and 
pleasure trip to England. 
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Prosperous Industry Makes a Thriving Town 

The newest pulp and paper town in Ontario is Kapuskasing, 
where the Spruce Falls Company, a subsidiary of the Kim- 
berly-Clark Company, Neenah, Wis., operates a busy pulp mill. 
The rated capacity of the plant is 100 tons of sulphite a day; 
but it is running well above that mark, and a new goal of one 
hundred and twenty tons has been set. . 

Great interest is being taken by the employees in safety 
work and the slogan is “Kapuskasing, the Home of the Safest 
Pulp Mill Crew in Canada.” Many improvements have been 
made in the townsite during the last few months. Sidewalks 
and roads have been built, sewers and water mains extended, 
and one hundred homes erected, fully equipped with all mod- 
ern conveniences. New stores are being erected and a fine 
station has been completed. 

Kapuskasing, which has a well arranged Community Club 
House for the employees of the company, is at present the 
fastest growing place in northern Ontario. 


Another Newsprint Mill for Newfoundland 

The newsprint industry seems to be in a fairway to relieve 
unemployment in Newfoundland, according to the speech of 
the Governor General, Sir William Allardyce, at the pro- 
roguing of the legislature. 

Among the bills passed during the session was one pro- 
viding for the erection of a third paper mill in the Gander 
Valley, in the northeast portion of the island, with a daily 
capacity of 300 tons of newsprint. 








Walmsley Plant Busy 

The big plant of Charles Walmsley Company (Canada), 
Limited, at Longueuil, Quebec, manufacturers of pulp and 
paper mill industry, is very busy according to J. W. McCam- 
mon, the sales manager of the company. They have just con- 
tracted to supply Price Brothers & —— with two 234- 
inch newsprint machine, which are to installed during 
1925, at the projected mill at St. Joseph d’Alma, and will com- 
mence producing paper early in 1926. 

In addition, the Walmsley Company have contracted to sup- 
ply the E. B. Eddy Company, of Hull, Quebec, with a 234-inch 
fourdrinier machine, complete with Harland sectional electric 
drive. At the present time four of the eighteen Warren maga- 
zine grinders which are to be installed in the Newfoundland 
Power and Paper Company’s mill at Corner Brook; Newfound- 
land, are being built at the Longueuil plant. 





Thunder Bay Extensions Completed 
Construction of the new addition to Thunder Bay Pulp and 
Paper Company’s mill has been completed, and operations 
have commenced. The new addition increased the capacity of 
the mill from 60 to 120 tons a day, and called for an additional 
1,000 h. p. of electrical energy from the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission. 





Paper Making and Forest Ranging Schools Reopen 

The school of paper making, at Three-Rivers, P. Q., re- 
opened on October Ist, after the summer vacation, while the 
school for forest rangers, located at Berthierville, P. Q., re- 
opened on September 30th with 55 students enrolled. 

Both of these schools come under the jurisdiction of the 
provincial department of lands and forests, and officials of 
that department visit them quite frequently. 


Eddy Mills Cut Wages ‘ 

A reduction of approximately 7 cents an hour in the wages 
paid to unskilled labor went into effect on September Ist at 
the plant of the E. B. Eddy Company, Limited, Hull, Quebec, 
and affected about 100 to 125 men. The cut in wage scale was 
approximately from 40 to 42 cents per hour down to from 
33 to 35 cents per hour. 

The reduction had been decided upon as a measure of equal- 
izing the rate of wages paid for this class of labor as com- 
pared with that paid for the same class by other large plants 
in the district. It does not apply to skilled workmen, but only 
to common laborers. 








Repulping Old Currency 

A series of experiments have been carried on by the Forest 
Products Laboratories of Canada, Montreal, to develop the 
_ best method of recovering good paper stock from the con- 
demned paper currency withdrawn from circulation by the 
Department of Finance and the various banking institutions, 
and to ascertain if such a method is commercially economical. 
Refining of the stock produced under normal cooking condi- 
tions was carried out, and by the use of a special washing 
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equipment it was found possible to recover an absolutely, 
clean pulp. ; 

‘tne paper used for the printing of Canadian bank notes! 
is made from pure linen cuttings and is one of the most 
expensive papers manufactured. It will readily be seen that 
if the Forest Products Laboratories are successful in their 
attempt, it will be of considerable importance. 





Pulp Stones Manufactured in Western Canada 

The manufacture of stones for grinding wood into pulp is 
now being carried on in Vancouver by J. A. and C. H. Mc~ 
Donald, and promises to be an important industry in British 
Columbia. : 

The rock from which the stones are made comes from the 
MacDonald quarries on Newcastle Island, near Nanaimo, and 
is reported to be of exactly the peculiar constitution required, 
for the manufacture of groundwood. The demand for a stone 
exactly suited for the work should be t. Even at the best 
they last only a year. They range in weight from two té 
seven tons, and cost anywhere from $200 to $800 each. , 





Decline in Number of Forest Fires ; 
With the exception of British Columbia there has been ar 
encouraging decrease in the number of forest fires in Canada 
during the present season, which is doubtless attributable 
largely to the intensive educational campaign carried on 
through the newspapers of the Dominion, to the closer co-ordi4 
nation of efforts on the part of railways with the forestry 
officers of the Government, and to weather conditions. 
In British Columbia during the early part of the summer; 
weather conditions were very bad, and as a result more than 
1,200 forest fires had been reported in that province up to 
August Ist. In the eastern half of Canada weather condi-+ 
tions were not favorable to forest fires, and as a result a re- 
markable record has been created as compared with previous 
years. If the present rate is continued, a new low record will 
be established. 





Water Shipments from Espanola to Toronto 

Cargo shipments of newsprint in rolls from the plant of the 
Spanish River Paper Mills, at Espanola, Ont., are now being 
made to Toronto by water, which is somewhat of an innova- 
tion in transportation to that city, and the local newspapers 
are reaping the benefit in reduced transportation charges. 

The Wahcondah, a large steel steamer belonging to the 
Union Transit Company, Toronto, arrived at that port re- 
cently with nearly 1,100 tons of newsprint, which came down 
the Great Lakes from Little Current, a distance of about 550 
miles, after a rail haul of some thirty-six miles on the Algoma 
Central Railway. 

The cargo was unloaded in about fifteen hours, and other 
newsprint shipments are expected by steamer before the sea- 
son of navigation closes. . 





Several shipments of esparto papers from England were 
received in Toronto recently, and on the paper being exposed 
to light it was discovered that the edges had become discolored 
to a pink shade. The shipments were for use by one or two 
big apne « firms, and it was necessary for the Canadian 
supply houses to help the printers out of the difficulty. 





Efficient Forest Protection , 

From the lookout towers at Mt. Carleton and St. Quentin 
a heavy black smoke was observed recently. . The readings 
being reported were plotted and the location on the map gave 
the place as two miles north of Pollard Brook, a branch of 
the rn gens on the inter-provincial boundary between New 
Brunswick and Quebec. Fire-fighting crews despatched to the 
scene reported that the smoke had risen from a large smudge 
fire built on a beach by a fishing party to keep mosquitoes 
away. The fact that one tower was thirty-six and the other 
fifty-six miles distant shows the accuracy with which the 
work of observation is conducted. Later the same towers 
picked up another smudge made by the same party some 
distance lower down the stream. 

In another instance a settler started a fire in a dangerous 
and prohibited period, which was picked up at once by a 
lookout. A forest. ranger on being. notified went to the 
scene, and on the way secured a strate who accompanied 
him. The man was caught in the very act of setting a fire, 
and a fine of fifty dollars was imposed. As the-settler re- 
pented promptly and did excellent work in extinguishing the 
fire, the fine was allowed to stand. The remarkable feature 
of the incident was that from the observation of the fire until 
the imposition of the fine only fifteen minutes elapsed. 
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—and the engineer said: 
“The old pump is 
done for, boss—we’ll 
have to have a new 
one.”’ 
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Aught or Naught? 


Horizontally Split-Shell 


is a production we are proud to put our name plate on. 
from now you will be satisfied with your judgment in putting one of 
these sturdy pumps for regular hard duty in your factory or works. 


SMART-TURNER MACHINE CO., Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ontario 
REPRESENTATIVES: Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, St. John, Halifax. 


When you face the prospect of putting in a 
new pump, what does the record of your old 
pump mean to you—aught or naught? When 
your pump has given you years of service plus 
—the record of its builder is good. Our history 
stands for you to read. 


SMART-TURNER 


Centrifugal Pump 


Years and years 


S-T-M PRODUCTS: 
Steel Barrels, Centrifugal 
Pumps [Belt or Motor Driven 
Power Pumps, Steam 
Pumps, Pump Accessories 
Air Compressors. 








Low Water Hampers Rafting in Maritime Provinces 


The Nashwaak Pulp and Paper Company, which suspended 
rafting operations for some time owing to exceptionally low 
water on the Nashwaak River, has resumed rafting operations. 
This company maintains a large crew of men along the Nash- 
waak for the woodlands, boom, driving and rafting operations. 

This year the water has been low, compelling the suspension. 
Last year a suspension was due to a demand for higher wages 
by employees in their operations. The Nashwaak Pulp and 
Paper Company rafts the logs from the Nashwaak to the mill 
at St. John, N. B. 

All of the pulp and paper companies are experiencing diffi- 
culty in satisfactorily rafting their logs this summer, some of 
the old timers among the men saying that the water has not 
been as low in many years as during the end of the present 
summer. 





Vickers of London and Canadian Vickers of Montreal had a 
fine display of pulp and paper machinery and supplies in 
Machinery Hall during the Canadian National Exhibition. 


Howard Smith Passes Dividend 


In view of conditions prevailing at present in the Canadian 
peoer industry, the directors of Howard Smith Paper Mills 

ve decided not to pay any dividend for the third quarter 
of this year. 

While the company has earned its dividend for the past 
three quarters of the year, the directors deem it prudent to 
withhold the payment of the common dividend until there 
is a distinct improvement in the trend of business generally 
in Canada, so that the company shall be able to maintain 
its liquid cash position on a conservative basis. 








Chicoutimi Mill Operating to Normal Capacity 

The Chicoutimi mill of the Chicoutimi Pulp Co., the 
reopening of which was announced in these columns last 
month, is now turning out 350 tons of groundwood a day, 
which is the normal production of the mill. The re-opening 
of the Val Jalbert mill, which has a capacity of 125 tons of 
groundwood a day, in under consideration. 

The company a stock on hand of 26,000 tons when 
the mill closed last February, and this has been reduced to 





18,000 tons. It is expected that this stock will soon be dis- 
posed of, as there is a promising market in sight for the 
output for the balance of 1924, and orders are being received 
ahead for 1925 deliveries. 





Improvements Completed at Mille Roches 


The Provincial Paper Mills, Toronto, have completed a 
large new storehouse at its Mille Roches division. The new 
building is grey stone, 60x120 feet, three stories high, and 
will be used for housing pulp, china clay and other raw 
materials. A new steel and gypsum roof has been put on the 
beater room in which considerable new equipment has been 
installed. The company has spent about $100,000 in im- 
provements, and its program of extension is now complete. 





Fewer Forest Fires in Nova Scotia 


In Nova Scotia it has been found that the Fire Prevention 
Board has accomplished much in reducing the damage by 
fire in the forests. During 1921 the loss by forest fires reached 
$3,000,000; in 1922 it was reduced to $2,200,000; and in 1923 
the figure was still further reduced to $1,800,000. 

Recently, at a convention of the Union of Municipalities 
held at Dartmouth, N. S., the forest fire problem was given 
considerable attention. 





_ The head office of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills 
in the Bank of Hamilton Building, Toronto, Ont., is being 
overhauled and considerable additional space has been added 
to the Board Room. 





Licensing of Mills Proceeding Smoothly 


Since Ontario passed a regulation requiring the licensing of 
all saw mills and pulp and paper mills in the province, the 
response has been quite active, and although the new regu- 
lation went into effect only in July last already over 500 plants 
have complied and many applications are coming in daily. 

The license fee is a merely nominal one, and will enable the 
department to keep tab on all operations, cutting rights, 
amount of timber sawed, etc., and will prevent squatting, pil- 
fering and pirating which have taken place in some instances 
in the past. 
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Michigan News 
October 1, 1924. 


Superintendents Elect Officers 


At the meeting of Michigan Division of the Superintendents’ 
Association, September 18, all the old officers were re-elected 
for the coming year. E. H. Gilman, Bryant Paper Company, 
chairman; Michael Redmond, Kalamazoo Bo Gahemn, first 
vice-president; George Pountain, Allied Mills, second vice- 
president; A. G. Whightman, Hawthorne Paper Company, 
third vice-president, and Jacob Parent, Western Board and 
Paper, secretary-treasurer, are the officers for the coming 
year. 

It was decided at this meeting to get Allan Hoben, presi- 
dent of Kalamazoo College, to speak to them at the next meet- 
ing, October 16. 

The members present were: E. H. Gilman, Bryant Paper 
Company; Jacob Parent, Western Board and Paper Company; 
Albert Litner, Allied Mills; Clarence Thorne, Watervliet Paper 
Company; A. G. Whightman, Hawthorne Paper Company; 
C. A. Harter, Rex Paper Company; Frank Johnson, Allied 
Mills; Jacob Kuss, Allied Mills; Mr. Sievert, Michigan Carton 
Company, Battle Creek; George Pountain, Allied Mills; 
Michael Redmond, Kalamazoo Paper Company; Howard Hall, 
Kalamazoo Gazette, and Robert Van Kirk, Dupont Dye Works. 





Kalamazoo Paper Company Never Without a Red- 
mond in Last Forty-Five Years 


Seven Redmonds, father and six sons, have at one time or 
another during the last forty-five years been counted among 
the employees of the Kalamazoo Paper Company and have 
seen that concern grow from modest dimensions to one of 
the most important in Western Michigan. 

Michael Redmond, present general superintendent of the 
immense | coer with its five divisions, is credited with the dis- 
tinction of being longest in the point of continuous service with 
that company. Starting as screen boy in 1882, he has worked 
steadily forward as third hand, back tender and machine 
tender. In January, 1899, he was appointed superintendent 
by President F. M. Hodge and placed in charge of the mill 
originally erected by the Botsford Paper Company and later 
purchased by the Kalamazoo Paper Company. when that con- 
cern moved from its original location south of the city to the 
east bank of the Kalamazoo River. 

From a one-unit plant, with two machines, the Kalamazoo 
Paper Company has within the quarter century period grown 
until today it has five divisions, three being equipped with five 
Fourdrinier paper machines, while two divisions house twenty- 
four coating machines. 

Patrick Redmond, worthy sire of this famous paper mill 
family, came to Kalamazoo in the ’60s, but it was not until 
about 1880 that he entered the employ of the Kalamazoo Paper 
Company. His sons, Michael, Con, William J., Charles, Pat- 
rick, Jr., and David, followed in his footsteps. “Mike,” “Bill,” 
“Charlie” and “Dave” are still at the same job, the former 
two being superintendents. Con rose to the rank of super- 
intendent and then retired. Patrick J. Redmond worked but 
four years in the mill, and then retired to take up the prac- 
tice of law. Dennis, oldest of the Redmond sons, died in 1892, 
while John, sixth in point of age, is engaged in the automobile 
industry in Detroit. 

According to responsible authorities, Mike’s determination to 
stick to business and become an industrial magnate spoiled a 
perfectly good ball player. Back in the ’80s he was counted as 
sure big league material behind the bat, being not only a good 
catcher, when mitts were unknown, but also a good thrower 
and crack batter. Despite laurels gained on the playing field, 
he refused to permit anything to interfere with his business 
career, which has resulted in his climbing to the post of gen- 
eral superintendent of one of the greatest concerns in the 
Kalamazoo valley. He is also secretary of the Western Board 
and Paper Company. 

Employees Hold Fall Fair 


Fruits, cut flowers, vegetables and fancy work in great pro- 
fusion arranged on long tables in the welfare department of 
the Kalamazoo — Company, constituted the first fall fair 
given by the employees of that concern. The event, which 
was an innovation in local industrial welfare activities, was 
under management and direction of Mrs. Maud Young and 
was the outgrowth of the Kalamazoo Paper Company’s garden 
club, formed three years ago. It was designed to show results 
of the development of that club’s progress. 

This first fair enlisted exhibits from 150 employees. The 
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Automatic 


Speed Adjustment 


Increase Your 


Calender Efficiencies 


UTLER-HAMMER  Auto- 
matic Control for your cal- 
ender drives gives you low 
speed for threading in—a range of 
readily adjustable running speeds 
— safe automatic acceleration at 
a constant rate—and dynamic 
breaking. 


"The operator has the push but- 
ton station and speed adjustment 
handle within every reach and 
there can control every move- 
ment of the calender. 


This is typical of Cutler-Ham- 
mer Control equipment for motor- 
driven machines of any kind. En- 
gineers in our branch offices are 
ready to consult with you on the 
adoption of control best suited 
to each individual motor applica- 
tions. 






Detailed Information on Request 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 


Motor Control Department 
Works: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
Northern Electric Company, Ltd., Canada 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
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Make Stronger Paper with 


Genuine 


BASALT Lava Stone 
Beater Rolls & Bedplates 


(U. S. Patent Nos. 1149381 and 1173531) 








In the beater, better hydrated stock in shorter beating time; on the 
machine, stronger, more uniform and better felted papers can be 
made with the Genuine Basalt Lava Stone Rolls and Bedplates. 


We offer a complete service to mills now using, and to mills desir- 
ing to use the Basalt Lava Stone Beater Rolls, Bedplates and Jordan 
Filling, saving the annoyance and difficulties encountered in buy- 
ing abroad. Rolls manufactured in ‘this country, and adapted to 
American practice. 











The Noble & Wood Machine Co., Hoosick Falls,N.Y., U.S.A. 




















building of brick, concrete and steel throughout. This build- 
ing is 120 feet by 260 feet, large enough to accommodate four 
of the latest designed Waldron coating machines and aux- 


vegetable ay cad included high grade specimens of every- 
thing usually found in the well-kept Michigan garden. Women 





employees of the mill were represented by an unusually fine 
line of fancy work. 

Cash prizes will be awarded at the Kalamazoo Paper Com- 
pany’s annual winter picnic. 


Glendale Mill Is Assured of Success 


The Glendale Division of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company, in operation for the past five months, has 
passed through the experimental stage and is now an assured 
success, according to R A. Hayward, general manager of the 
company and assistant to Jacob Kindleberger, president. 

Every day 20,000 pounds of waxed paper are being run 
through the plant, most of it being old stock that has been 

iled in the yards while the mill was being whipped into shape. 

he results show that a very fine quality of pulp is being pro- 
duced and a large percentage of the wax is saved and recon- 
verted for future use. 

By the process used, the waxed paper is shredded and then 
passes through an extractor where the wax is washed from 
it with a chemical substance very similar to gasoline. The 
paper stock then passes into a steaming tank where the sol- 
vent is boiled off, the stock being carried over a washer and wet 
machine and is then ready to converted into paper again. 
The solvent, with the wax, passes into a steam still, where the 
solvent is distilled and used again. The wax accumulates 
gradually at the bottom of this still and each week can be 
pumped off and used in the waxing department. 

The Glendale division is operated with three shifts of seven 
men each, with four men working daytime to take care of 
maintenance and handling the wax. George Smith is general 
superintendent in charge, Robert True being assistant and 
handling the night crew. 


Bradford Leases Building 


Clarence A. Bradford, who is launching in Kalamazoo a 
new company for the manufacture of coated paper, has pur- 
chased the Dunkley Company’s property on Fulford street for 
conversion to his own use. It is planned that within 60 or 90 
oy oe production of coated stock will be possible. 

; property taken over has an area of 305 feet north and 
south by 595 feet east and west. It contains a main factory 








iliary equipment. 

There is also a power plant, with all the capacity needed 
at this time and a fine heating plant, making possible the 
installation of a drying system in one section of the plant. 
A sidetrack from the Grand Trunk railroad runs to the prop- 


erty. 

Within the next two weeks, Mr. Bradford expects to perfect 
his new organization with a capital of $200,000.00. He has 
already placed his order for four 73-inch Waldron coaters, 
said to be the heaviest in the valley, and also carrying more 
po He will employ about 100 men and women at the 
outset. 





Kalbfleisch Buys Plant at Kalamazoo 


The plant of the Michigan Silo Company, which includes 
11% acres of ground, was purchased by the Kalbfleisch Cor- 
poration of New York for the manufacture of their line of 
products here. This is to be a completely equipped branch 
plant to supply the trade in this section. 

The new plant will be known as the Kalbfleisch Corporation 
of Michigan, which is to be incorporated under the Michigan 
laws. L. R. Verdon, president of the Paper Mills Supply Com- 
pany of Kalamazoo is planning on moving his office from the 
Park-American Building to the new Kalbfleisch plant, as soon 
as the men are through remodeling the offices. Mr. Verdon 
will still continue to handle this line. 





The MacSimBar Paper Company, Otsego, is installing a 
new system of size tanks in its beater rooms, the equipment 
being built by the Kalamazoo Sheet Metal Company. The 
tanks are made of 14-gauge galvanized iron, ten small ones 
being 30 inches in diameter and six feet tall; two large ones, 
each, eight feet six inches in diameter and six feet tall, ca- 
pable of holding 2,500 gallons of size. Regulation iron fit- 
tings are used throughout. The same t of equipment has 
just been installed by the Kalamazoo Sheet Metal Co. in the 
Bardeen Division of the Allied Paper Mills, Otsego, Mich. 


W. H. Scott, chief engineer of the Kalamazoo Paper Co. for 
a number of years, has been promoted to mechanical superin- 
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tendent of the Kalamazoo Paper Co., in charge of maintenance 
of the different divisions. Mr. Arthur Adams is now chief 
engineer. 





Eliminating System Being Built 

The Kalamazoo Sheet Metal Company is now building a new 
drying and steam eliminating system, which is to be installed 
in the beater and cooker rooms of the Michigan Paper Com- 
pany, Plainwell. 

It provides for four runs of galvanized iron piping the full 
length of each room, this pipe ranging from 50 inches to 12 
inches in diameter with two outlets every eight feet. Draft 
will be induced by a Clarage fan. The Michigan Paper Com- 
yany has completed the installation of a new roof over that 
section of its mill. 


Harmony Club Elects Officers 


At the opening meeting of the season, the Harmony Club 
of the Chamber of Commerce elected the following officers: 
President, Geo. Steers; vice president, Geo. Pountain, Allied 
Mills; secretary, Richard Rehm, Western Paper Makers Chem- 
ical Co.; treasurer, James Shakelton. With John Ross, Bryant 
Paper Co., these comprise the board of directors. 

The Harmony Club, of which N. M. Brisbois was formerly 
president, was organized for the benefit of employers of labor. 
Men connected with the paper industry comprise the majority 
of the membership of this organization. 








New England News 


October 1, 1924. 
Foreclose Mortgage on Mill 


A bill was filed in the Federal Equity Court for the District 
of Massachusetts on Thursday, September 25th, by the Old 
Colony Trust Co., petitioning for a foreclosure of the mortgage 
against the American Writing Paper’s property. The Old Col- 
ony Trust Co., represented by their solicitors, quoted the 
indenture of the mortgage which provides that if there is a 
default of interest continuing in excess of 60 days, or if re- 
ceivers are appointed for the property, the mortgagees may 
treat the entire principal of the bonds as due and payable and 
may foreclose. Bonds totaling $11,870,000 are in the hands of 
the public, although there is some $700,000 held by the bank 
in the sinking fund. Plants covered by the mortgage in four 
states, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ohio and Wisconsin, have 
a total value of over $14,000,000, according to estimates ot 
examining engineers who recently completed survey. 

Merchandise creditors who have filed claims show an ag- 
gregate of $682,000 of unpaid bills prior to receivership, since 
the company has been operated on a pay as you go basis. 

It is understood from Sidney L. Wilson, receiver for the 
American Writing Paper Co., that there is no necessity for 
this suit being instituted except that the legal formality is 
one that must necessarily take place sooner or later, either to 
protect the interests of the bondholders or to effect a reor- 
—— of the Company. “Liquidation of the Company is 
arthest from the thought of anyone,” writes Mr. Wilson, 
“and the action should be considered as an evidence of an in- 
tent for early reorganization rather than liquidation. This 
Company is today physically in better shape than it has been 
for many years. The quality of papers manufactured is 
greatly improved, and the operations during the past year 
ae been considered unusually good under the existing con- 

itions.” 





New England Week 


September 15 te 20 was New England Week, during which 
the six New England states staged exhibitions, rallies and 
meetings at many places as a means of concentrating the 
thought of New England people on their industries of this 
section. The paper industry’s exhibits were notable, particu- 
larly in the windows of Boston department stores, where 
whole sections were given up to presentations of paper, the 
raw materials which are used in its manufacture and beautiful 
printing effects on the finished products. 

One of the most effective exhibits was given by Tileston & 
Hollingsworth Co., in the windows of the Congress Building. 
Complete sets of printing on their many papers were shown, 
together with pulp, rag and other raw material specimens. 





The Moosehead Paper Co., of Skowhegan, Me., chartered 
last month under Maine laws with $300,000, has an ambitious 
program of reconstruction and expansion for the mills it 
requires at Skowhegan, Me., formerly operated as the Skow- 
hegan Paper Co. Boston capitalists are understood to be 
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Four years of 
steam and dampness 


THIS letter from a big paper mill tells its own 
interesting story: 

“We have had in use in our mill for four 
years a 12” Graton & Knight Standardized 
Series Belt on a Jordan engine drive. This 
belt has been constantly exposed to steam 
and dampness and it has never been neces- 
sary to take it up or give it any attention. 
From the condition it is in it is apparently 
good for many more years’ service. At the 
same time we bought this belt we almost 
completely equipped our mill with Graton 
& Raight Belts and have had the same 
satisfactory service from the other belts of 
this brand.” 

The Standardized Series is a grouping of 
Graton & Knight Leather Belts to give the 
right belt for the right job—all through the 
mill. 

Standardized Series Belts stand up under 
paper mill service because their honest leather 
resists water, steam and oil. Guaranteed water- 
proof and not to come apart at the laps or 
plies. They will save money in your mill. 

Write to-day for book 101-S, which tells you 
the true economy of water-proof Standardized 
Leather Belting in paper mills. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 
Tanners — Makers of Belts and Other Leather Products 


Worcester, Mass. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 
Nothing takes the place of Leather 


GRATON 


KNIGHT 
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DUXBAK 


LEATHER BELTING 


efficient © durable economical 
an ideal belting for paper mill drives 


—our series of “Quality Facts about Belting’’ tells you why 
Write for them 











—— oe 














° BRANCHES 

pierre Atlanta Boston Cleveland 

Denver Philadelphia Los Angeles 
° Newark Seattle Pittsburgh 
} Tanners Salt Lake City Chicago San Francisco 
a Belt Manufacturers Bristol, Tenn. Detroit 

a The Texas Chas, A. Schieren Co., 

Thoroughly Waterproofed 73 FERRY STREET, NEW YORK ; Dallas, Tex. 
and Built for Service Branches and Distributors in All Leading Cities Send for catalogue 


The BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


Leading Builders of Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 
Hamilton, Ohio, U. S. A. 











STABLISHED 1873, 
and since we have 
steadily grown and 

stood forth as leaders in the 

manufacture of paper making 

machines and other equip- 

ment for every requirement 

in Board, Pulp and Paper 
- Mills. 


Our large plant and special 
equipment with skilled and 
trained help enable us to 
render efficient and prompt 
service and satisfaction to a 
customer. 








The best is none too good. 
Let us serve you. 





Fan Pumps of Iron or Bronze in Sizes from 2” to 12”. 
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back of the new company, and David Albert Chapman, well 
known Beacon Hill clubman, is president, with John J. Moore, 
of Moore & Co., civil engineers, another incorporator. It is 
understood that the company contemplates the doubling of 
the beater capacity in the old mills, with the probability that 
another cylinder or fourdrinier will be added later. Machin- 
ery for the manufacture of paper bags is also being consid- 
ered according to reliable reports from Skowhegan. “The 
a has recently resumed operations under a new superin- 
tendent. 





The S. D. Warren Paper Association, comprising distrib- 
utors, employes and others in the great organization making 
and selling that company’s li met at the Poland Spring 
House, Me., during the week of September 22, for sports, con- 
ferences and addresses. The principal address delivered on 
the occasion of the banquet the last evening of the gathering 
was by E. M. gm publisher of the New York American. 
His talk was on “Selling Is Not Taking on Order, Selling Is 
Service.” Prominent members of the company present ‘in- 
cluded Samuel D. Warren, grandson of the company’s founder, 
W. F. McQuillen, treasurer A. Storrs & Bement of Boston and 
president the National Paper Trade Association, Roger D. 
Smith, president of the Warren Association. 





Proving that despite the multitude of bond papers on the 
market a good line reasonably priced has plenty of possibili- 
ties of success, the Poland Paper Co. has introduced a third 
Waterfalls paper in the shape of Waterfalls cover. The Me- 
chanic Falls, Me., paper makers introduced Waterfalls bond 
only two years ago and its success has been remarkable when 
price and quality are considered. Entering a highly competi- 
tive field, this and Waterfalls ledger were big sellers from 
the start. There is every reason to expect as much from 
Waterfalls covor. 





The Federal Reserve Bank in its monthly survey of New 
England industrial conditions reports for Massachusetts its 
paper industries as of October 1 about 70 per cent of capacity 
operations for the industry as a whole. Newsprint produc- 
tion in New England, according to the bank, has increased 
during August and September. Holyoke fine paper mills report 
only 23 per cent of the total on full time, although manu- 
facturing activity increased 3 per cent last month. 





The contract between the Canadian Realty Co., of Calais, 
Me., and the International Paper Co., on which depended 
whether the Realty company could carry on its business, has 
been negotiated. It provides for the immediate purchase of 
10,000 cords of pulpwood for I. P. Co. mills. The Canadian 
Realty Co., whose chief business has been the acquisition of 
pulpwood for the big company, has been in financial difficulties 
owing to depreciation of pulpwood. 





Slackened operations greeted the trade in the leading New 
England board mills on October 1, but from the middle of 
August up to the present time the Haverhills division of 
Robert Gair Corp., Bird & Son, Uncas Paper Board Co., Wind- 
sor Locks Division, American Writing Paper Co., New Haven 
Pulp & Board Co. were operating at capacity either five or six 
days weekly. 





Strathmore Paper Co. exhibited a collection of fine pusiness 
printing done on their papers in Graphic Arts Hall, Boston, 
from September 23 to 26. The collection was gathered from 
all parts of the country. It was open to the public and the 
company’s four local distributors made the most of the op- 
portunity by inviting their customers to view the exhibit. 





Full time operations are the rule in Fitchburg, Mass., par- 
ticularly at the mills of Crocker, Burbank & Co. and the Fitch- 
burg Paper Co., both manufacturers of paper for Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. 


2 





Bird & Son, Inc., has increased its capital stock by $1,000,- 
000. It has accomplished this by issuing 10,000 additional 
shares of preferred par value $100 to be issued as stock divi- 
dend in the ration of one new share to every twenty shares 
of common now held. 





A new house organ to be known as How has appeared from 
the offices of Tileston & Hollingsworth Co. Its avowed pur- 

se is to raise the standard of printing throughout New 

ngland and incidentally to show most effectively the many 
papers produced by this concern. 
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STEEL. 


Jerlmmediate Shipment from Stock 


For Maintenance, 
Construction and Repairs 
Boiler Tubes 
Corrugated Sheets 
Concrete Reinforcing 
Rods 
Metal 
Steel 
Iron 
Iron 
Plates 
Treads 


Small Tools 
Machine Tools, etc. 


Write for the Brite Journal and Stock List 
—the“ to Immediate Steel 


RK 














PRATT & 
CADY 


BRONZE 


GATE 
VALVES 


Fig. 101 for 150 pounds steam working 
pressure is a bronze gate valve with 
reversible wedge and retaining ring 
construction. This construction makes 
it practicable to renew worn seats while 
the valve is in the line. 


Reading Steel CastingCo., Inc. 


Pratt & Cady Division 


General Sales Office: Bridgeport, Conn. 
929 Connecticut Avenue 


An Associate Company of the American Chain, Co., Inc. 
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There is a Difference 
between 





Cleveland 


WORM GEAR 
REDUCTION UNITS 


and other types of speed reducers 
—because a Cleveland 


—is simple in construction 
(there are only two major moving parts) 


—-saves space 
(the right angle drive does it) 


—is quiet 
(runs in a bath of oil) 
—is completely enclosed 





+ Single ee Worm Gear Reducer rata a armdunte f, eil-tight housing) 
ine and Crackers. Motor 400 H. P.—1200 R. P. M.— —is ensily accessible 
Speed Reduction 14 2-3 to 1 (the case is divided horizontally) 
All of which means Lower Maintenance Costs— 
Longer Life—Higher Efficiency 





The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 


America’s Pioneers in Worm Gearing 


Compare—then buy Clevelands Payne Aveune Cleveland, O. 
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The Valley Paper Co., of Holyoke, Mass., has been granted 
a permit for the construction of a $25,000 addition to their 
main plant on Water street, Holyoke, Mass. The addition 
will be of brick, concrete and steel, will be two stories in height 
and will be used for present needs and future expansion. 





Maine Public Utilities Commission will hold a hearing at 
Augusta on October 21 to hear arguments of the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad in its plea for a rehearing cf the entire pulp- 
— ae case which was recently decided adversely to the 
railroad. 





Hollingsworth & Vose Co. has been making needed repairs 
to its East Walpole mass mill during the past fortnight, while 
the mill was closed. The West Groton plan was operating con- 
tinuously at full time. 





International Paper Co.’s steamers bringing pulpwood from 
Dalhousie, N. S., to Portland, Me., for the Maine mills of the 
company has also been used to carry wood up the St. Lawrence 
to the Three Rivers, Quebec, mill. 





Full time operations have been reported from the Parker 
Young Co.’s mills at Livermore Falls and Lincoln, N. H., since 
the union employes acceded to the company’s offer of 5c an 
hour reduction in wages and loss of union recognition after a 
fruitless strike of two months. 





A large quantity of pulpwood belonging to Brown & Co. 
has been caught in an improvised boom at Lewiston, Me. This 
was wood carried away by the floods of last month. 





Owing to repairs to the foundation of mills of Bird & Son 
at Phillipsdale, R. I., the company has reduced its purchases 
of raw materials for a period of three weeks. 


Ohio News 





October 1, 1923 
Gardner-Harvey Team Wins Title 


The interest of paper mill men in Middletown and this vicin- 
ity was centered during September on the baseball team repre- 
senting the Gardner & Harvey Paper ee in the K. I. O. 
(Kentucky-Indiana-Ohio) semi-professional league, and in the 
state series for the championship of Ohio. 

Gardner-Harvey clinched the first pennant ever brought to 
the Paper City on September 14 by defeating the Ludlow, Ky., 
team in the last of the three-game finals to decide the winner in 
the league. 

On September 21 play started at the Gardner-Harvey park 
in the elimination games for the state championship. Green- 
field and Springfield, teams tied for the first place in the West- 
ern Ohio League, played off their tie at the Papermakers’ field 
preliminary to the game between G-H and Springfield, who 
won the first encounter by a sensational spurt in the ninth 
inning which netted them eight runs. The Western Ohio cham- 
pions were defeated by a score of 13 to 1. 

The second game of the series, to have been played at 
Springfield on Sunday, Sept. 28, was called off because of rain 
and will occur in October. 


Baseball Team Is Feted 


Honoring the Gardner-Harvey baseball team as the first to 
bring a pennant to Middletown, the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion entertained the team members, officials of the athletic as- 
sociation, officials of the paper mill, and one hundred citizens 
fortunate enough to procure tickets at a banquet at the Hotel 
Manchester, Friday evening, September 19. 

Bert Lawler, secretary and treasurer of the retail men’s 
organization, was toastmaster. E. T. Gardner, president of 
the Gardner-Harvey company, Tom Harvey and George Har- 
yey of the same company, expressed their appreciation of the 

m. 

John M. Dugan,:president of the K. I. O. League, was the 
chief speaker of the evening, while Bennett Chapple, of the 
American Rolling Mill Company, opened the program of 
speechmaking. 

The second banquet in honor of the K. I. O. pennant winners 
was given by the officials of the Gardner & Harvey Paper Com- 
pany, Friday evening, Sept. 26, at the Butler County Country 
Club. Officers of the Athletic Association of the mill were also 
present. 

John A. Dugan, president of the K. I. O. semi-pro league, 
was present to present the cup to the team, while to each 

layer was | om a solid gold pendant shaped like a miniature 
seball with the player’s name engraved on it. These trophies 


‘ 
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GURNEY 


Sot. GEARINGS 


Maximum Service 
Maximum Capacity Type 








N PAPER making machinery Gurney Ball 
Bearings—Maximum Service—Maximum 
Capacity type—offer a real solution of your 

bearing problems. 


Using more balls of the largest permissible 
size enables Gurneys to safely carry greater 
loads than other bearings of equal size. 


They are well suited to the peculiar require- 
ments of paper making machinery where ca- 
pacity and endurance—together with low 
maintenance costs—are essential to safe and 
profitable operation. 


Our engineers are at your service—when you 
want assistance for the elimination of friction 


ask their advice. 
é 18264 


BALL BEARINGS 
Marlin-Rockwell Corp. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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™ 
J. O. Ross ENGINEERING CORPORATION | 


30 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO, ILL. TACOMA, WASH. BOSTON, MASS. 


Ross ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


NEW BIRKS BUILDING, MONTREAL 








Machine Vapor Absorption Systems 


Briner Economizers 
(Licensed Under Patents of E. A. Briner and John Alexander) 


Machine Room Ventilation 
Blower Systems of All Kinds 
Heating Systems for Finishing, 

Beater, Grinder and Storage Rooms 
Drying and Conditioning Systems 
Remodeling of Unsatisfactory Systems 


Waldron Equipment for Coated, 


Gummed, Wall and Abrasive Papers “VAPOR ABSORPTION SYSTEM” 
Supplies the air, for absorbing the vapor, di- 
rectly to the machine. Increasing production 
and decreasing back pressure. 















































Avvesarsc Cosmanae Srxam xn Warne: Sauvice VAUVES. : 
“We Challenge to Test for Merits Any Automatic Steam or Water-Service Valves in the World 
140 FULTON BUILDING. PrvrsBUuRGH,P.. 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 


FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONSCO..PITTSBURGH._PA. 
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were the gift of the company, while the cup was given by John 
A. Spinney, the “grand old man of semi-professional baseball,” 
who at the age of 70 is still an ardent fan and takes delight 
each year in pees the cup. 

After the banquet, during which the Gardner-Harvey or- 
chestra played, E. T. Gardner, acting as toastmaster, extended 
the congratulations of the company to the team members, 
assuring them of the appreciation of the officials for their suc- 
cess and pledging them the continued support of the company. 

Tom Harvey expressed the wish that the same spirit that 
brought a pennant to the organization could be transferred to 
the making of paper in the mills of the company, for he 
realized fully what this would mean to the mills of the valley. 

H. L. Dibble, president of the athletic association, spoke of 
the way the Gardner-Harvey team has been “sold” to Middle- 
town and voiced his satisfaction with the co-operative efforts 
of the team. 

In his talk Colin Gardner fancied that he would soon attend 
a banquet given the Papermakers’ team when they have de- 
feated the winners of the world’s series. At this point John M. 
Dugan was introduced and he accompanied his presentation of 
the cup with appropriate remarks. 

Bennett Chapple, George Harvey, Walter Hadley, manager 
of the team, J. é. Leach, W. H. Swan and several of the play- 
ers concluded the speechmaking. 

Then came the convulsing number of the program with the 
appearance of “George Alexander Mann, Mayor of Northville,” 
a blackface comedian from Dayton, who kept the guests in an 
uproar throughout a lengthy monologue of fun-poking at every 
- member of the team and the officials of the company. The 
stunt was a scream from start to finish. 





Typothetae Visits Champion Mills 


The United Typothetae of America, in convention at the 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, for two days in September, visited 
the Champion Coated Paper Company in Hamilton, Ohio, and 
enjoyed a dinner at the Elks’ Club after the trip. The dele- 
gation journeyed to Hamilton in a special train switched to 
the belt line to take them direct to the Champion mills. 

The dinner served at the Elks’ Club ended the Hamilton visit 
for 150 delegates. Local and visiting members made talks, 
ey | of the history of the Champion mills and their progress 
and development, including the famous gravity system em- 
— to convey materials from one part of the mills to 
another. 





Miami Superintendents Meet 


Fifty members of the Miami Valley Division of the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents met Saturday eve- 
ning, September 27, for a seven o’clock dinner at the Hotel 
Manchester. They were addressed by Peter J. Massey, super- 
intendent of the William F. Hall Printing Company, of Chi- 
cago. 

assey spoke on the subject “Printing Matter,” advising 
the assembled millmen on the mistakes made in making and 
printing paper. His talk included a minute description of 
how and why rotary presses have increased production. 

“It is necessary for the tg and papermaker to work 
hand in hand,” he continued, “and it is also the duty of the 
salesman to understand the needs of the customer and to advise 
him how and what to buy. Superintendents should work with 
their salesmen in order to give the customer the exact product 
he has ordered. Ther are many problems to our business which 
may be partially solved if each man remembers that the busi- 
ness is built on-service.” 

Officers were elected for the year: L. C. Murphy, Marysville, 
chairman; Homer Ferguson, of Hamilton, first vice-chairman; 
Benjamin Bishop, of Middletown, second vice-chairman; F. C. 
Cole, of Lockland, third vice-chairman; G. S. Martindale, of 
Hamilton, secretary and treasurer. 

The men who attended were: C. A. Weisshaar, F. C. Cole, 
George Engest, William A. White, J. Twochtman, Richardson 
Company, kland, O.; Jack Smith, Sr., Jack Smith, Jr., and 
B. M. Bishop, Gardner-Harvey Company; E. T. Judd and’Tom 
O’F lynn, Wardlow-Thomas Company; R. L. Emminger, H. W. 
Server, Adam Lindsay, W. W. Sunderland, A. H. Nevills, Rufus 
Eck, John MacMurray, O. P. Gephart, J. E. Romig and C. A. 
Miller, of the Miami Paper Company; John W. Perry, Henry 
M. McGohan, P. F. Chester, Eugene Botts, John Yauch and 
Walter Rhoades, Raymond Bag Company; P. E. Ruppert, 
Albert Lester and E. T. Coughlin, Franklin Coated Paper Com- 

ny; C. R. Crawford, J. A. Hamm and H. D. Martindale, 

artle Brothers Company; V. Friedrich, Beckett Paper Com- 
pany; J. Adam Ritz, Ohio Papet Company; F. E. Moser, 
Oglesby Paper Company; Fred B. Zartman, Fiber Board & 
Paper Company; Thomas H. Keogh, Dayton, Ohio; L. T. Mur- 
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The Armstrong has be- . | 
come a part of the : 
paper industry 


ECAUSE draining of condensation is an exacting 

part of paper making, the paper industry has 
been quick to recognize steam trap merit—and the 
Armstrong has been widely chosen as the paper mill 
trap. 


No other trap has been able to rival it for paper mill 
service because no other trap can duplicate the advan- 
tages of the Armstrong submerged bucket principle. 


The traps illustrated above are draining a paper ma- 
chine dryer at the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany mill at Tyrone, Pa. Each dryer is drained with 
an individual and standardized connection so that the 
traps are quickly removable and interchangeable. 
Careful tests have demonstrated that maximum effi- 
ciency is obtained in draining paper machine dryers 
with Armstrong Traps. 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
322 Steam Saving St. Three Rivers, Mich. 


The Standard Armstrong Trap is furnished for pressures 
from 0 to 300 Ibs.—for service on vacuum where inlet 
pressure is greater than outlet pressure—for draining 
water from compressed air expansion tanks, separators, 
etc.—for service on grease. Armstrong Special is 
furnished for pulsating pressures. 
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NPA st eats ‘¢ The Coal Man Pays for =; 
t ee ; scott y 
. Your Morehead System // 











Ps Z N MONEY actually saved 7, 
A | , 
vi, f on your fuel bill the More- ti 
\ft : head Back-to-Boiler System ‘if 
NY i ve will pay for itself many times 1 | 
ANG ‘ over. ify 
\ \ ‘ It will drain the condensation fy 


from your steam heated equip- 
ment and return it to your boil- 
ers as high temperature boiler 
feed water. 


Our steam drainage engineers 
will gladly confer with you. 


Morehead Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. O, Grand River Ave., at Warren 








LINDSAY WIRES 
DURABLE AN D DEPENDABLE 


Made in all sizes 


‘ay Cylinder and Washer Wires 


| In all Meshes 


The Lindsay 
Wire Weaving 


Company 
Collinwood Sta, Cleveland, Ohio 
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hy, St. Mary’s; R. V. Jenkins, G. S. Martindale and Homer 
Deusen, Hamilton ; Howard Stansell, West Carollton Parch- 
ment Company; Charles L. Blair, Fairbanks Fiber Box Com- 
pany; Charles E. Raney and Walter Potts, Mid-West Box Com- 
pany; A. M. Hinkson and R. E. Pohl, Peerless Paper Company, 
and Walter Holzberger, Champion Coated Paper Company. 


Arthur Leon Rieger 


Stricken by a rela of heart trouble, Arthur L. Rieger, 

resident of the Peerless Paper praryeg and director of the 

ead Pulp & Paper Company, died at his home in Dayton, 
Ohio, September 28, 1924. 

One of the oldest in point of service of the men who de- 
veloped paper making as a Miami Valley industry, Mr. Rieger 
was forced reluctantly to abandon his business activities after 
his first attack a year and a half ago, when he tried to get back 
in harness on recovery. 

He was a typical example of the American business man 
who begins at the bottom and works to the top. Beginning his 
career as a paper maker with the H. E. Mead Company, he 
served an apprenticeship of nine years that ended with his 
going to the Mead Paper Company as bookkeeper, from which 
position he climbed to directorship with the Mead interests and 
to presidency of the Peerless. 

Mr. Rieger was a thirty-second degree Scottish Rite Mason 
anda Noble of Antioch Temple, a member of the Dayton City 
and Engineers’ clubs, active in Y. M. C. A. work, and early in 
his career became closely associated with many civic bodies 
and movements looking to general social betterment. 

He is survived by two sons, L. P. Rieger, president of the 
Rieger Investment Company, and N. M. Rieger, of the Peerless 
Paper Company. 








In answering the community standard, set up by the Ameri- 
can Real Estate Board, for the measurement of a city by men 
seeking a business location, a Middletown paper has brought 
out facts pertinent to the paper industry of this locality: 

Of the tonnage shipped over the three railroads serving 
Middletown annually, there are 20,000,000 tons of paper. 

The industrial payroll is $12,000,000 annually for the city’s 
9,000 employes. 

The paper industry in Middletown is diversified, the products 
ranging from the finest tissue paper to writing paper, blotting 
paper, filter paper and boxboard. 


x 





The Miami Paper Company, of West Carrolton, Ohio, has 
purchased from the American Engineering Company, of Phila- 
delphia, two 8-retort, 21-tuyere, Type H Taylor stokers for use 
in their plant at West Carrolton. These are in addition to the 
Taylor stokers already installed in their plant. 





Exactly 271,805 ballots, or about three tons of paper, will be 
used in Butler county in the November elections, it was learned 
in connection with the awarding of contracts for the printing 
of ballots to the Nonpareil Printing Company. 





Among the patents granted during the month was one vw 
Arthur R. Harvey, of the Gardner Harvey paper mills, who 
has been granted a patent on an instrument for the automatic 
determination of moisture in paper or textiles. 





Lightning as a Forest Destroyer 


Lightning is the only cause of forest fire that can not be pre- 
vented by man. It sets over half the fires reported annually 
in the northern Rockies, says the United States Forest Service, 
and is responsible for various lesser percentages elsewhere, 
down to Florida, where none have so far been reported. The 
difficulties presented to the Forest Service and State or private 
fire proteetion organizations by lightning fires are mainly that 
they occur in high, inaccessible locations, that there are some- 
times twenty or more set during one storm, and that they often 
smoulder in the stricken tree unnoticed for days, only to flame 
forth when the woods are dry again and the wind rises. 

The only recourse of those who would protect the forests is 
to study the course, nature and general behavior of lightning 
storms, striving to anticipate the more dangerous ones, and to 
be ready for instant response to the fire signal. 





New telephone directories which recently replaced the old 
ones in Toronto yielded a firm of waste paper collectors 100 
tons of old paper. It is also interesting to note that the 
trimmings from a new issue of catalogues put out by one 
of the big department stores in Toronto yielded 36 tons of 


paper. 
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Jennings Hytor for removing the condensat’on water from paper mill dryers. 


Removes the condensation water 


rapidly and regularly 


Air, as well as the condensation water, must be 
rapidly and regularly removed from the dryers 
if efficient drying of the paper is to be secured. 
For this purpose the Jennings Hytor, of the type 
shown, is widely used with marked success. 


The Jennings Hytor consists essentially of two 
independent turbine units—an air pump and a 
water pump, combined in a single casing. Im- 
pellers of both units are mounted on the same 
shaft. By handling the air and vapors inde- 
pendently of the water, about 50% of the horse- 
power otherwise required is saved. 


The Jennings Hytor is positive in action and reliable in 
operation. It has only two moving parts, the impellers. 
All complicated mechanisms such as valves, gears, pis- 
tons, crankshafts, etc., are dispensed with. 


The Jennings Hytor can always be depended on to help 
keep the dryers at top-notch efficiency. Write for de- 
scriptive literature. 


Unique principle of operation of Jennings Hytor 


The rotor, consisting of a cylindrical 
hub around the periphery of which 
are chambers or spaces formed by 
heavy shrouds cast integrally, re- 
volves freely in an elliptical casing 
or housing filled with water. 


As the rotor turns, it carries the 
water around with it. The water, 
under the influence of centrifugal 
force, is compelled to follow the 
contour of the casing, and alternately 
to enter and leave the rotor cham- 
bers, twice in each revolution. 


As the water recedes from the rotor, air is drawn into 
through the inlet port. As the water is 

quently forced back into the rotor by the con 

ing, the air is compressed and then discharged from 

rotor through the outlet port. 


Jennings FH, 


SOUTH NORWALK CONN 
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“HILL CLUTCH” 


MILL EQUIPMENT 
Years of Service at Full Efficiency G E A R S 


—Not First Cost 


Are Proof of the Merit of “Cleveland Type” 
Collar Oiling Bearings. 

Forced oil cir- 
culation maintains 
an oil film under 
the revolving load 
and carries the 
shaft free from 
metal contact 
with the bearing. 
This anti-friction (Pat’d.) 
action is automatic and requires oil renewal only 
at long intervals. 














CLEVELAND TYPE 
Bearing 








These bearings are made in all sizes from 1,” 


to 12” in diameter, and for any Ball and Socket All kinds—types and sizes. 

or rigid mountings. Either kind have positive 16,000 different patterns. 

four way adjustment, a feature of great value and Made by improved machine moulding method. 
only found in the “Cleveland Type” Collar Oil- A skilled organization of 81 years’ experience. 
ing Bearing. A gear service unequalled. 


The Hill Clutch Machine Catalog? 
& Foundry Co. Poole Engineering & Machine Co. 


General Office and Works New York Office BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
CLEVELAND, OHIO se@ Church St. Gear makers since 1843 























Performance | Which Means Savings 3 


Pump No. 2014 in a Michi- 
gan paper mill was opened 
for the first time after 
nearly six years’ operation 
to renew the wearing rings 
and shaft sleeves. The 
runner did not show any 
appreciable wear and the 
only expense up.to that ff 
time was one set of pack- 
ing and changing ‘the 
water seal piping which ]] 
had become stopped up 
with algae. Maintenance 
expense 1% percent a year. 
Combined Responsibility 

With Any Kind of Drive 


ALLL/- CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE, WI. U.S A. 
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Wisconsin News 
October 1, 1924. 
Maintenance and Construction Crew of Kimberly- 
Clark Niagara Mill 


This picture shows the maintenance and construction crew 
of the Niagara Mill, one of the units of the Kimberly-Clark 
Company. The picture was taken on the occasion of boosting 











their safety man over the 200-year mark, for which they re- 
ceived the prize for the second time. The prize consists of a 
crisp new bill for each individual, in addition to a safety 
watch fob. 

This crew consists of about one hundred men who have now 
passed one thousand consecutive days without an accident. 
This is one division of the crew which laid claim to “the safest 
paper mill crew in the world.” 

Anyone who understands the work that a paper mill main- 
tenance crew must do will agree that this is a wonderful rec- 
ord. The superintendent of this record breaking crew is F. W. 
Johnson, shown in the front row, seated, the fourteenth man 
from the left. He is a regular guy and one of the gang, 
oo probably one of the best reasons for their good safety 
record. 

They challenge other maintenance crews to show a better 
record. 





Installing Bark Press 


The Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company of 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, have placed an order for a 
Giant Bark Press with the Nekoosa Motor and Machine Com- 
pany of Nekoosa, Wisconsin, manufacturers of these fuel sav- 
ing machines. 

This machine will be installed in the plant of the Interlake 
Pulp and Paper Company, at Appleton, Wisconsin, which is 
one of the many mills owned by the Consolidated company. 





Paper Company to Install Yankee Machine 


The Marinette & Menominee Paper Company are making 
ready for the installation of a new 132-inch Yankee machine 
in their mill at Marinette, Wisconsin. 

This machine will be located in a new building built between 
the existing walls of the number 1 and number 2 machine 
rooms. The new part of the building will be constructed of 
reinforced concrete with a wood roof carried on steel trusses. 
The machine itself will be located over the present engine 
room. 

The new machine is now being built by the Beloit Iron 
Works, of Beloit, Wisconsin. The machine will be equipped 
with all the latest devices and improvements, such as motor 
driven shake, removable Fourdrinier and such other improve- 
ments. The big dryer will be 12 feet in diameter, and will be 
132 face, provided with a second pressure roll. 

The machine will be equip with Nash Suction Pump, 
Bird showers and a five-roll calender stack. The winder, fur- 
nished by the Cameron Machine Company, is to be their 
Model No. 1, which is 127 inch trim with ten slitters and a 
motor driven cutter grinder. 

The machine will be driven by an Ames 12 by 14-inch twin 
engine through variable speed lineshaft, and this drive will 
enable the machines to operate at speeds from 125 to 700 feet 
per minute. The suction pumps, fan pumps, and the rest of 
the auxiliaries of the constant speed end will be driven by 
individual motors. 

A saye-all system and whitewater chest will be built in as 
part of the foundation for holding the machine. 

The dryer is to be equipped with an all-metal hood and a 
Briner Economizer furnished by the J. O. Ross Engineering 
Corporation is to be installed. 
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REPUBLIC BELTS 


—and your dealer 


Try a RED REPUBLIC or Double Cross 
Belt on your machines and sée the way 
they eliminate trouble. 


Then, tell your supply man about it. When 
he knows that it is the belt you want, he 
will have it in stock all the time. 


Your supply man, his stock and his serv- 
ice, are as necessary to the business pros- 
perity of the community as your mill. 


An understanding between you will not 
only save you time and money, but will 
help to bring business back to a point 
where everyone will get his share. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Your Mill— Your Supply House 
Your Community 
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WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 


Paper Finishing Machiner 
‘Well V Worth While— | : m 
NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 


| és this recommendation of CAMACHINE-I8 | 
by Mr. Kindleberger: FLORENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 




















“Our big winder that is just installed and now run- 
| ning is immensely satisfactory. We consider the buy- 
| ing of this big machine a wise and economical move. 
| The boys running this winder wear a smile that won't 
| . come off—something that I have not seen in this mill 

for years. Parchment Paper is the hardest paper to 
run over the winder that there is, and this new winder 
|} seems to do the trick without any trouble. 
“We just cannot help but feel very thankful to you 
for making a winder that will do the work so nicely. 
“Sincerely yours, 


Rene 9034 VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
COMPANY, 
“(Signed) J. KINDLEBERGER.” 


ana of praise and approval for work faith- 
fully done are incentives to continued effort. Mr. 
Kindleberger knows this secret and is generous- 
minded enough to apply it. Any one of his phrases 
would make the ordinary testimonial—‘immensely 
satisfactory,” “a wise and economical move,” “smile 
that won’t come off,” “without any trouble,” and “feel 
very thankful to you.” 
The machine he bought is shown in the illustration 
above. It is CAMACHINE-18, the modern mill type PAPER ( ‘I I | |: RS 


winder. What it is doing in Mr. Kindleberger’s mill 





| it can do in yours. Will you allow us to figure on p i 
equipment to suit your particular needs? Your request Single, Duplex, and Diagonal] 
will bring an immediate written or personal response 
from us. cnueedigtnienem 


CUTTER KNIVES 


CAMERON | PATENT TOP SLITTERS 
~ MACHINE COMPANY 


61 POPLAR STREET BROOKLYN,NEW YORK Hamblet Machine Co. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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The G. D. Jenssen Company are also erecting one of their 
Tower Acid Systems at the above mill. The towers of the 
new system are being located in the present acid building. 
This system will have an acid making capacity for 50 tons of 
sulphite, and will include a new cooler connected to the exist- 
ing burner. 

There are to be two charging sulphur towers, each 72 feet 
high and 7-foot diameter inside the lining. It is expected that 
this system will be placed in gee by January 1, 1925. 

All of the construction work is being carried out by the 
company’s forces and it is expected that the paper machine 
will be ready for operation by the last of this year. 





George Burnside Killed 


George W. Burnside, well-known paper man of Neenah, Wis- 
consin, was instantly killed when the auto which he was driv- 
ing was struck by a North Western train on the College ave- 
nue crossing, Tuesday evening, September 23. Mr. Burnside 
apparently did not see the approaching train, his attention 
being attracted by an auto parade which was passing near the 
scene of the accident. 

Mr. Burnside has been associated with the paper industry in 
Wisconsin for about thirty years and had many friends among 
the trade and mill men, who will regret to learn of his un- 
timely death. 

He was 58 years of age and as a young man was employed 
by the C. & N. W. Ry. Co. as a telegraph operator. Later, 
and for several years, he was connected with the Falls Mfg. 
Co., of Oconto Falls, Wis., and in 1901 moved to Neenah to 
take a position with the Geo. A. Whiting Paper Co. His next 
step was the starting of the Lakeside Paper Company, of 
which company he was general manager until 1919, at which 
time it was sold to the present owners. At the time of his 
death he was president of the Burnside Paper aeneeey and 
general manager of the Valley Paper Mills, of Neenah. 

Mr. Burnside was also very prominent in public life, being 
secretary of the Board of Education, secretary of the Police 
and Fire Commission and a director of the Neenah Club. He 
was a member of the Masonic fraternity and the funeral serv- 
ices were conducted by them. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Burnside is survived by a sister, four 
daughters and two sons. 





Fire at Mill of Dells Pulp and Paper Co. 


Very early Friday morning, September 5, fire broke out in 
the “No. 8 Electric Pulp Mill” of the Dells Pulp and Paper 
Company of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

The fire completely destroyed the inside of a building. The 
four steel roof trusses collapsed, and when these came down 
they brought down a small portion of the brick walls with 
them. All of the line shafting was twisted beyond repair, 
gas all of the wooden guards and platform and belting were 

urned. 

A 900 H.P. induction motor, driving two 3-pocket grinders, 
is a total loss, but the grinders were not hurt, neither were 
the screens and the concrete platform which they set on. 

The mill is to be revamped at once by the regular construc- 
tion crew. A new motor and roof trusses have been ordered, 
and work has already begun on this. 





McBain Takes Vacation 


Mr. B. T. McBain, former assistant general manager of the 
Nekoosa Edwards Paper Company, who resigned his position 
with that company on July Ist, left Port Edwards, Wiscon- 
sin, on the 19th of August on a motor trip to Portland, Oregon. 
Mrs. McBain and daughters, Bertelle and Jeannette, accom- 
panied him on this trip. 

The party arrived in Portland, Oregon, on September 16th 
after traveling 3,377 miles. During the trip stops were made 
at Madison, Wisconsin, five days at Ogden, Utah, and five days 
in Yellowstone Park. 

It is understood that Mr. McBain will stay in Portland for 
a short time, and then will motor to California and will prob- 
ably spend the winter near Merced in the San Joaquin Valley, 
where he owns a fig and almond ranch. 





The hydroelectric plant which is located on the Prairie river 
at Grandfather Falls, Wisconsin, and which has been owned 
for a great many years by the Grandfather Falls Co., pulp and 
paper manufacturers, has been sold, together with the flowage 
rights, to the Electrical Equipment Company of Chicago. This 
new company will begin the operation of the plant sometime 
during next summer. ‘ 
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300 hp. Gas engine driven Alternator. 
Engine ge by in. diameter, 31 in. face. 
Alternator 27 im. diameter, 27 in. face. 
Pulley centers 16 ft. @ in. 


THIS LENIX* DRIVE 


Reduced the pulley centers from 41 feet 
to 10 feet. 


2. Permitted the installation of another unit 
in the same building. 


3. Saved the cost of extending the building 
in order to accommodate the new unit. 


4. Eliminated belt slippage and increased 
the life of the belt. 


5. Increased the capacity of the unit about 
25 per cent. 


6. Saved approximately 62 feet of double 
leather belt 22 inches wide. 


Each one of these six items has a real money 
value. The saving in belting alone was more 
than sufficient to pay for the Lenix. 


The general manager of the power plant in 
which this Lenix is installed wrote us the follow- 
ing letter: 


“‘We were able to shorten our belt centers 
approximately 31 feet; this has meant a great 
saving to us in room and permitted room for an 
additional unit. The drive has also been very 
helpful by eliminating belt slippage and belt 
troubles generally and increasing the capacity 
of the unit about 25%. It has also increased 
the life of our belt and we are highly pleased 
with the operation of this drive from that stand- 
point as well as the saving of space.” 


The Lenix is not an idler. It is a “belt 
wrapper scientifically applied to belt drives for 
the purpose of saving floor space, eliminating 
belt slippage and increasing the capacity of the 
drive. 


Send for Booklet “Saving Steipeas and Space.” 


F.L. SMIDTH & CO. 


ENGINEERS 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


* Registered 
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100% 


To do its best work, a Fourdrinier Machine must be frequent shutdowns and inferior paper are the inevitable 





equipped with a long-wearing, smooth-running, Four- result. 
vg wee h hi k : “s : A Tyler “Quality” Fourdrinier Wire is an investment 
ow Muse paper the mache menes, NS Ue. i. dependable performance and uniform paper. It assures 


as strength, and its texture, are all determined directly a larger return in profit from your Fourdrinier Department. 
by the efficiency of the wire. 


A wire that runs straight and true, that gives long Prove this yourself by putting a Tyler Wire on one of 
service on the Fourdrinier Machine, speeds up the entire your machines. They are made in all widths up to and 
mill. You cannot approach 100% with an inferior wire— including 250”. 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


TYLER FOURDRINIER WIRES 


CYLINDER WIRES BACKING WIRES WASHER WIRES CORDUROY WIRE CLOTH HUM-MER ELECTRIC SCREENS 


Bros. 


Baetz Patent HEATING SYSTEM 


Skinner Heating Is Your Protection 
It is foolish to expect favor from winter 


The surest way to overcome winter is to prepare for it with reliable heating 
equipment, which means just such equipment that is constructed to perform 
with unfailing regularity at 40 below zero or 40 above. And to do its work 
better at less cost than any other was ever known to do. Skinner heaters 
give genuine satisfaction and perform with economy wherever used and 
are especially recommended for paper mills. 


Skinner Heaters Eliminate Steam, Vapor and Excessive Moisture in Paper Mills 
Skinner Heaters are individual compact units; they heat and ventilate and can be adapted to practically 
any type of air conditioning service; constructed in the floor type and the inverted type for overhead 
suspension. They are effective because of their simple, scientific construction. Heaters are particularly 
adapted for steam and vapor removal in paper mill machine and beater rooms. Their installation Skinner Bros Baetz Patent Heater 
guarantees prevention and condensation of drippage and excessive moisture. No outside pipes or ducts Steam Coil Type S. C. uses live or ex- 
are used for air distribution. Fan operated by any power available. Use live or exhaust steam at high haust steam at high or low pressure. Where 


steam is not available we furnish Skinner 
or low pressure. They are portable and can moved from one place to another. Completely assembled Bros Patented Direct-Fired Type D. F 

















before shipment. Easy to install, most economical to operate and the maintenance cost is exceptionally low. which burns coal, coke, wood, ens or oli. 
Skinner Heaters Are Used by These Well Known Mills 
Crocker-Burbank Co., Certainteed Products Corp., International P Co., Mt. Vi St board Co., 
gg tema Pgeer CO. ——— puger Products Co. Fairfield Paper Go. — York and Pennsylvania “rg Ancor “s lead- 
., Castanea Paper Co. sden Paper Co., J. Strange Paper Co., Auglaize Box Co., ms Paper Co., ctories, of every 
Bulis Mfg. Co., United Paperboard C —Install 12 branch mills. - ited S 
fg ni ‘aperboard Company—lInstallations in ranch mills , in the United ad 
_ L4 da 
Skinner Bros Manufacturing Co., Inc. | 274 Sends are user 
Sole and exclusive manufacturers of Skinner Bros Baetz Patent aS 
Heaters and Skinner Bros Patented Direct Fired Heaters they know what it means 
Home Office and Factory, 1434 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. to heat best and cost less. 
Eastern Office and Factory, 116 Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Sales Offices and Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Paper Manufacturer Hurt in Accident 


Mr. Frank B. Whiting, vice president of the Whiting Plover 
Paper Company of Stevens Point, Wisconsin, and vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Geo. A. Whiting Paper Company, of 
Menasha, was injured in an auto accident during the fore part 
of September when his big touring car was ditched at Devil’s 
- a Wisconsin State Trunk Highway, west of Waverly 

ac 





Pacific Coast News 
October 1, 1924. 


Chamber Comments on Paper Industry 
Purchases Paper Concern 


The Journal of Commerce, Seattle, in its issue of Septem- 
ber 12, comments on the local paper industry as follows: 

Paper and board mills are beginning to receive orders 
for holiday business. Mills are now running to capacity 
and advance orders vary in volume from ten days running 
to several weeks. 

The price level on paper shows a stiffening tendency. 
Advances have been made varying between five and ten 
percent. During the earlier part of the year the market 
reflected the general slowing down of business of this section. 
It is expected the volume for the remainder of the year 
will be satisfactory. Wrapping paper is firm in price. 

A carload of paper, the first to be shipped by the Columbia 
River Paper Mills, left Vancouver, Wash., the week of Sep- 
tember 13, consigned to J. H. Newbauer of San Francisco. 
The car, which consisted of Butcher Manila weighed 42,000 
pounds. A second carload of Butcher Manila weighing 30,000 
pounds, will be shipped to the Mutual Paper Company of 
Seattle, according to A .C. Watts, office manager of the 
Columbia River Paper Mills. 





Two Paper Companies Consolidate 


The Blake, McFall Paper Company and the Endicott Paper 
Company, both of Portland, Oregon, were recently consoli- 
dated and the two houses will be operated as a single corpora- 
tion. The transaction involved the transfer of more than 
$600,000 worth of properties. Stocks of the Endicott company 
were removed to the Blake, McFall plant and the American 
Paper Company of Seattle, owned by the Blake, McFall com- 
pany was consolidated with the Mutual Paper Company of the 
same city, and a property of the Endicott company. R. H. 
Miller, president of the Endicott Paper Company, will be in 
charge of the Seattle house. 

The Blake, McFall Company, one of the oldest business in- 
stitutions on the Pacific Coast, was organized in 1896, and was 
a — of the Clackamas Paper Company, established 
in : 





A coal mine at Riverton, Oregon, has proved a snag to the 
disposal of corporate stock in the newly organized Alpine 
Paper Manufacturing Company, which plans to erect its fac- 
tory at uille, Oregon. The mine is regarded as “dead 
wood” and the town, though anxious to add to the volume of 
its industries, refuses to support the project if the coal mine 
is to be listed in the assets of the company. F. E. Thompson 
and W. T. Alpine, president and secretary-treasurer, respec- 
tively, have been ordered by W. E. Crews, State Corporation 
Commissioner, to discontinue selling stock and to reimburse 
those who have already made purchases. The heads of the 
firm with C, L. Burton and D. Hill, promotors of the enter- 
prise, have been in frequent conference with persons interested 
in the company, and with the assistance of a special commit- 
tee appointed by the local chamber of commerce hope to re- 
vise their affairs so the project can go forward. 





Machinery Arriving at Pacific Straw Mill 


The Pacific Straw Paper and Board Company announce 
that their new paper factory on the Cowlitz river in Washing- 
ton near Longview and Kelso is nearing completion. The 
plant has been designed to produce 30 tons of paper daily and 
consume 14,000 tons of straw annually. Twenty-four carloads 
of paper making machinery have begun to arrive from Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, most of it via water from Baltimore, Maryland. 

Officers of the company are Charles F. Schaub, president; 
G. A. Sweet, secretary-treasurer; and R. A. Clayton, manager. 
Only one other strawpaper mill operates on the Pacific Coast 
and the market for the product is reported strong. - 


The Chester-Fisher Logging Company has finished its con- 
tract to log off a tract of timber in the Lewis and Clark river 
district in northwestern Oregon for the Crown-Willamette 
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Belts with 
Powerful Pull 


HE belt pictured below is a 20” 
pats Its wonderful Tannate 
grip greatly pleases its owners. Be- 
fore it was installed two successive 20” 
Oak belts on this drive showed maxi- 
mum capacity of only 166 H. P. Both 
these belts were three ply. This Rhoads 
Belt, though only a double, delivers 275 
H. P. at 2667 R. P. M., a heavy overload, 
a result due to the wonderful tractive 


grip of 


Rhoads Tannate 
Belting 


Its grip and strength particularly 
adapt Tannate to severe drives. Its 
strength and pliability give it long life. 
It is not merely a hard-service belt but is 
economical for the average drive. 


Use RuHoaps LEATHER BELT PRESERVER 
ON ALL LEATHER Betts. It MAKES 
THEM PULL STRONGER AND LAST LONGER 


J. E. Rhoads and Sons 


Philadelphia: 31 N. Sixth St. Chicago: 318 W. Randolph St. 
New York: 98 Beekman St. Atlanta: 69 S. Forsyth St. 


FACTORY and TANNERY: Wilmington, Delaware 
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MANITOWOC ENGINEERING WORKS 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


Designers and Builders of 


Digesters Diffusers Howard Refiners 
Paulson Barking Drums Disc Evaporators Storage Tanks _ 

. - : Cylindrical Rotaries and 
Experimental Digesters Incinerators Giese Retories 
Autoclaves Blow Pipes Bleach Mixers 
Wash Tanks Causticizing Tanks Clay Mixers 














MEISEL S974ny sror 
SHEET CUTTER 
Cuts a printed roll to accurate register with the print. 
A machine for long run sheet cutting. 
Length of cut can be varied by 4”. 


Built in sizes to meet requirements. 
Fastest machine on the market. 








Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO., 942 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SS - : a _ . — ” 
Cores for Toilet Paper Made at Lower Cost 

ORES for Toilet 

he Paper made on the 

Knowlton Spiral 

Tube Winder cost less and 


are stronger than the lap 
tube. 


The process of making 
such tubes is continuous, | 
requiring a smaller pay roll | 
for a larger volume of | 
cores. 

The machine can be used 


also for manufacturing | 
Mailing Tubes, and all | 











| 





kinds of Paper Cans. Write 
for particulars. 


If you wish to cut Paper Tube Costs, write us about the 


KNOWLTON SPIRAL TUBE WINDER 


M. D. KNOWLTON COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


New York—203-205 Wooster St. Chicago—856 W. Adams St., cor. Peoria St. 
London E. C., Eng.—23 Goswell Road Cable Address, “Stayer, Rochester,” A. B. C. Code 
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Paper Company, and has started cutting in a new tract com- 
prising 125,000,000 feet of timber on the north fork of the 
Klatskanine river. 

Construction Starts on New Mill 


Construction of a big wood pulp and paper mill is expected 
to be begun immediately at Tumwater, near Olympia, Wash., 
following articles of incorporation filed with the secretary 
of state by the West Coast Pulp and Paper Company which 
is capitalized at $1,250,000. John McNary, H. S. Giles and 
William H. Trindle, all of Salem, Oregon, were in Olympia 
in connection with the filing of the articles. A large brewery 
will be used by the new company. “Present bui dings of the 
brewery could not be better arranged or adapted if they were 
to be constructed anew,” Trindle said. “The brewery property 
will be turned into the company for what it is worth to the 
industry.” Local sawmills will furnish “hog feed” at reason- 
able prices. 





The Columbia River Paper Mills Company of Vancouver, 
Washington, announces that lumber shipments of its mill in 
mid-September totaled 1,550,000 feet, and local lumber offi- 
cials express the belief that the lumber market, which has 
been in a poor condition for some time, is beginning to show 
improvement. 





The Crown-Willamette Paper Company will add another 
unit to its plant at West Linn, Oregon, and J. C. Tildsley, con- 
struction superintendent of the Charles C. Moore Construction 
Company, has already arrived on the site to line out the work. 





A New Refining or Brushing Engine 


E HAD the pleasure of seeing a new pulp refining en- 

gine in action in the A. P. W. Paper Company’s paper 
mill in Albany recently. This new machine is being manu- 
factured by The Bauer Bros. Company of Springfield, Ohio, 
both the machine and the process being fully protected by 
patents and patent applications. 

The machine is radically different from present-day beaters 
or Jordaris, and is constructed of two vertical dise plates set 
in a suitable housing. The pulp is fed through a chute on the 
side of the machine and enters through the center of one of 
the discs. The opposite disc has a hollow in the center, and 
from here the pulp is forced outwardly by centrifugal force 
of the discs moving in opposite directions. An interesting 
feature in design is the motor mounting. Two motors of 50 
to 75 horsepower each are mounted directly on the machine, 
the machine shafts carrying the rotors of the motors. This 
mounting is declared by motor manufacturers to the most 
efficient direct connected application of motors yet designed. 

ithe two discs are covered with plates of “Clewa” metal, the 
faces of which have bars with the alternate space about one- 
eighth inch deeper than the bars. 

The fibers are rubbed between these plates, as they move 
outwardly, and are crushed and brushed. The machine does 
not however, shorten or cut the fibers. 

An interesting feature of this machine is that the fibers 
are rolled and torn apart, rather than cut, hence the produc- 
tion is a long-fibered stock which is naturally desirable. 

In the A. P. W. mill, the machine works between the beater 
and Jordan, and lessens considerably the necessary time for 
the stock to be in the beaters. As high as thirteen tons are 
made on one of the paper machines in this mill, the stock of 
which goes through this machine, but inasmuch as some of the 
stock from the overflow passes through the machine twice, 
it will be noted that it has a very large capacity. The stock 
going through this machine at the present time is ground 
wood and sulphite pulps. Stock of a consistency of 10 per 
cent or more can be fed to the machine, thereby getting a 
larger output and saving considerable in power, most of which 
is now used up in handling large volumes of water. 

The machine runs at 1,200 R.P.M. and all bearings are ball 
bearings, so the pqwer consumed i is euniparesiveny small, and, 
as the stock runs between the two discs having a speed differ- 
ential of over four miles a minute, the volume must necessarily 
be great. 

The only wearing parts of the machine are the “Clewa” 
metal plates, which are inexpensive and can be completely 
changed in less than two hours. This machine requires a 
small amount of floor space. 

It is stated that the pop test has been increased considerably 
where this machine is used. 





Work on new mill offices of the Abitibi Power and Paper Co., 
Ltd., at Iroquois Falls, Ont., is nearing completion. 
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Standard 
Clutch 
for Paper 
Mill 


Drives 


The rapidly growing use 
of Cutler-Hammer Mag- 
netic Clutches in the paper 
industry is indicated by the 


C-H Magnetic Clutches 
are simple, rugged 
clutches requiring but 
small space and are eas- 
ily thrown in or out of 
engagement. There are 
no links, levers, or tog- 
gies, the mere pushing 
of a button or operation 
of a switch being all that 
is mecessary to control 
engagement and disen- 
gagement. 

Magnetic clutches per- 
*| mit the use of power- 
factor-raising synchron- 
ous motors on constant 
speed drives where the 
required starting torque 
is higher than can be de- 
veloped by the motor. 
These motors are brought 
up to speed with clutch 
disengaged, after which 
the load is picked up 
without the jarring grab 
of a jaw clutch. 











> f many applications listed 
below: 
ON FOURDRINIER PAPER MACHINES 
Thilmany Pulp & P. Co., ~qenemneee Wansdaned 12 clutches 
Chester Paper Co., Chester, Pa............+c-seceeeseees clutches 
The Frank Smith "Paper Co., M Ohio. ....... 7 clutches 
ON YANKEE PAPER MACHINES 
Thilmany Pulp & poor Co., Kaukauna, Wis.......... 4 clutches 
Paper Converting Co., Niagara OO SS, Aer 3 clutches 
ON PULP GRINDER 
Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis.................. 2 clutches 
ON BEATERS AND = ENGINES 
vines Paper Co., Park Falls, Wis................... 1 clutch 
. B. Oglesby Paper Co., Middletece, ORG. oa. occa cs 1 clutch 
ON PAPER REELS 
Paper Converting Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.............. 4 clutches 
SPECIAL SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR emit 
Hummel Ross Paper Co., Petersburg, Va.............. 
ON LINE SHAFT DRIVES 
Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis........................ 1 
Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.................... 1 clutch 
P; Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.................. 1 clutch 
Fairfield Paper Co., Baltimore, Pen sdishs ndeks ubees 
You can take advantage of power-factor-raising 


synchronous motors on many drives, through the use 
of C-H Magnetic Clutches. Let us give you complete 
information. Booklet 2030 will be mailed on request. 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 


Magnet and Clutch Department 


Works: MILWAUKEE and NEW YORK 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Canada 


“Teal MAGNETIC CLUTCHES 
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Dayton Globe Iron Works 


DAYTON, O. 












We manufacture Beating and Washing En- 
gines, Head Gates, Hoists and Gears. 












Our Wedge Type Bandless Roll made of semi-steel 
with special alloy bars is practically indestructible. 






















Gia Perfect | ; 
| Draper Hollow Balanced | 
Brass Balls . 


FOR STUFF PUMPS 


Absolutely balanced; will not pound out of 
shape 


























*Dayton”’ 

2 @6©©- Specify Order these ° . 
| ee en te replace Beating Engines 

new pumps. balls. . 

are Built 
for 
We make a specialty of repairing stuff pump balls. 
We also manufacture— Heavy Duty 


Dayton Beater and Hoist Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


























A complete line of | 


Power Transmission Machinery 


BELT AND ROPE DRIVES | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE FALLS CLUTCH & MACHINERY COMPANY 
FALLS S0L:0 et Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 2 a 
J 











CLUTCH PULLEY 
Catalogues upon request 
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New Mill of Frank Smith Paper Co. 


(Continued from page 1229) 


centrifugal, deep well pumps of 2,000 galions’ capacity each. 
These pumps discharge into a concrete weir box with which 
the delivery of the pumps can be checked at any time and from 
this weir box into a cistern about 14x40 feet under the ma- 
chine room floor. Water is supplied to the machine, beater 
room and bleach plants with enclosed impellor centrifugal 
pumps driven by direct connected motors and fitted with spe- 
cial impellors designed for the flattest possible head-capacity 
performance to minimize pressure variation with variation 
in demand. The centrifugal pumps for the Smith mill and 
the extension of the Oglesby mill were mainly supplied by 
The Union Steam Pump Co., the special pumps for delivering 
the bleach liquor by the Hayton Pump and Blower Co. 

The architectural design of the mill was made and construc- 
tion superintended by Albert Pretzinger and E. P. Mussell- 
man, of Dayton, with B. M. Baxter and Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., consulting engineers, in advisory capacity. 


Oglesby Mill Altered to Meet Related Requirements 

Extensive additions and alterations have been made in the 
W. B. Oglesby mill and are related to the requirements in the 
Smith mill. included in these is the construction of a bleach- 
making plant having capacity required to bleach 100 tons of 
sulphite pulp daily, mainly for the Smith mill. This plant is 
designed for the use of liquid chlorine, using the Electro 
Bleaching Gas ges na tower system. This equipment in- 
cludes one 12,000-gallon mixing tank, with two 30-inch ab- 
sorption towers, six 12,000-gallon steel settling tanks, fitted 
with agitators, and six vertical cast iron clear bleach storage 
tanks placed in a basement directly under the settling tanks. 
The design of this plant follows closely that of a plant de- 
signed in 1915 by B. M. Baxter for the Sorg Paper Co. and 
has proved very satisfactory. 

Power and steam uirements in the Smith mill were the 
occasion for considerable alterations in the power equipment 
in the Oglesby mill. It is probable that later a central power 
plant will be built to serve all three mills. For the present, 
the steam a of the Smith mill will be provided by 
the Oglesby boiler plant. To avoid undue load on this plant 
or the installation of new equipment in it, a tandem com- 
pound engine driving the beater room and a power generator 
will be shut down. A 52-pole, Crocker-Wheeler motor has 
been installed for direct connection to the end of the beater 
line shaft through a 60-inch Cutler-Hammer magnetic clutch. 
This motor is rated at 500 H.P.—0.8 power factor, 40° rise, 
138 R.P.M. At unity power factor, and 50° rise, this motor 
will develop 750 H.P. The large overload capacity is pro- 
vided to take care of occasional withdrawal from service of 
water power amounting to about 240 H.P. used on the beater 
line shaft, although the motor is capable of picking up the 
water power load without exceeding the normal temperature 
rating. A 250 K.W., direct current, three bearing, belted gen- 
erator formerly driven by the compound engine has been 
converted into a motor-generator set by mounting a special, 
Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., synchronous motor on the shaft 
of the generator in place of the pulley, a split rotor being fur- 
nished for this purpose. 

It is expected that the direct current motors in the Oglesby 
mill will ually be replaced by alternating current motors, 
accordingly the synchronous motor was selected of suitable 
speed for later direct connection to a Jordan, the reduced 
speed of the generator being taken care of by paralleling the 
fields and introduction of suitable resistance in the field cir- 
cuit. A new switchboard, furnished by the Post-Grover Elec- 
tric Company, has been installed in the machine room. Push 
button control for the 500 H.P. motor with a special relay to 
prevent engaging the clutch until the motor is on the line was 
furnished by the Allan Bradley Mfg. Co. with automatic relay 
for closing the field circuit. 

Upon careful checking of the tube surface and with provi- 
sion for steam lines through the tube bank, a Wheeler Ad- 
miralty surface condenser in use with the compound engine 
was found suitable for the turbine unit. The direct acting 
steam pumps were discarded, a new motor driven centrifugal 
circulating pump and a Wheeler-Edwards wet air pump pur- 
chased. With the better auxiliaries and adaptation of the tube 
arrangement to modern practice, the performance of the con- 
denser is ample for the new work. e synchronous motor 
capacity installed is ample to maintain the power factor of 
the central station, when built, at or near unity with an esti- 
mated load in the three mills of about 4,000 K.W. If this 
plant is not built, the provision for a high power factor will 
Insure minimum power rates. 

An enlargement of capacity for cooking special grades of 








One belt isn’t a great expense. But 
after three or four accidents to it, 
with production shut-downs, it 
has cost real money. 


A replacement is probably needed 
years before it ought to be. 


Try this: Put one man in charge 
of belting care. He corrects bad 
conditions. He avoids break- 
downs. He saves twice his salary. 


Belt care has stopped surprisingly 
big leaks and has jacked up out- 
put in paper mills—we’ve tried it. 


WATERPROOF LEATHER 
BELTS transmit more power 
under wet working conditions 
than substitutes—rubber has an 
extremely low frictional value 
when wet. 


They have a longer life and a 
higher salvage value than any 
substitute. 


They lower maintenance costs— 
stretch doesn’t often have to be 
taken up, and they don’t have to 
be run so tight that bearings burn 


out. 
LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE 
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It is the “resilient cushion” and not the softness of the roll that takes 


the water out and gives maximum felt economy at the same time. 


Made by STOWE & WOODWARD COMPANY 
The Rubber Roll Makers 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 











The Stickle system of removing 
air and condensation from the 
dryers, combined with the Stickle 
automatic control of steam, will 
produce a more uniform dried 
sheet with less steam consumed 
than can be done with any other 
equipment. We will guarantee 


this under a competitive test. 








Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 
indianapolis, Ind. 


New York Office: 46 East 4ist Street, New York 
Boston Office: 52 Sudbury Street 





New Sand Filter 


A SPECIAL filter for paper mills, pro- 

ducing all the results the paper 
manufacturer desires. It is a modifica- 
tion of the well known Hungerford filter 
adapted to paper mill use. It is con- 
structed of concrete, strictly wrought 
iron pipe, brass strainers and especially 
prepared silica sand. It is as durable 
and efficient as can be built at any cost. 
It can be sold at a very low figure. 





This filter gives perfectly clear water, 
washes thoroughly, does not require re- 
newal of the sand bed, is absolutely re- 
liable in the performance of its duty and 
requires a minimum amount of attention. 


Send for full particulars 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 


CLAYTON, N. J. 
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THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 


SKANEATELES FALLS 
New York 


FELTS and JACKETS 


Top and Bottom Wet Felts for board machines, with all 
the qualities requisite to insure long life and continuous 
production. 
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paper stock has also been made by installing a 14-foot Biggs 
globe rotary digester, three Dayton high speed type paper 
washers, dumping into chests fitted with agitators driven by 
individual motors through Bevis and Shartle planetary speed 
reducers. This equipment also includes two ten-plate Harmon 
flat screens and one 48x120 Woods pulp thickener furnished 
by the Glens Falls Machine Works. The thick stock from the 
thickener will be spouted into the present slushing system. 


‘The motor equipment for this department and for the bleach 


making plant is Allis-Chalmers, all motors furnished with ball 
bearings except the three large slow-speed motors driving the 


‘washers. 


The architectural design of the addition to the Oglesby mill, 
which also includes the large storage space, was by Thos. 
Scott and Son, of Middletown, with the co-operation of B. M. 
Baxter and Co. on adaptation to mill requirements. All en- 
gineering of the mechanical equipment, heating and ventilat- 
ing and water supply of both mills was handled by B. M. Bax- 
ter and Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., with the supervision of 
the installation by Mr. B. C. Hope, of B. M. Baxter and Co. 





Improved Facilities for Handling Pulpwood 


According to word received from the Quebec, Montreal and 
Southern Counties Railway Company, considerable improve- 
ment has been made in the facilities for handling pulpwood 
at Sorel, Quebec. The company has constructed a new wharf; 
the river has been dredged to accommodate the largest freight 
carriers on the St. Lawrence River, and additional machinery 
has been installed to expedite pulpwood handling. 

Their pulpwood handlings this year to August Ist, as com- 
pared with last year, are as follows: Boats handled in 1923, 
15; in 1924, 17; pulpwood unloaded and shipped out, 2,880 
cords in 1923, 4,250 cords in 1924; pulpwood stored for future 
shipment 45% cords in 1923, 258 cords in 1924. 

The company expects to be reasonably busy for the rest of 
the season, as they have been receiving many inquiries, and if 
the majority of expressed intentions materialize the quantity 
of pulpwood handled should be as large as last year, 23,380 
cords. They are contemplating improving their facilities still 
further as additional traffic may warrant. 


Site of Gulf Mill 


A report is current that the Gulf Pulp and Paper Company, 
of which Frank Clarke is the head, and which is bound by a 
contract with the Quebec Government to erect a paper mill 
within a distance of eight miles from one of the cities in the 
Province of Quebec, will likely choose Quebec City. 

Sillery had first been mentioned as the most likely site for 
this purpose; and if reports are accurate the south shore in 
front of that municipality will benefit from the provisions 
made by the Government. 











Robins Conveying Systems 
FOR HANDLING BULK MATERIALS 
Write for Handbook of Conveyor Practice 
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Patents, Trademarks 
and Copyrights 


Expert, prompt and personal attention in patent 
and trademark matters. Inquiries solicited. 
Fourteen years’ experience. Lester L. Sargent, 
Patent Lawyer, 524 Tenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Industrial 
Gears 





For fifty-four years Ganschow 
has been making gears for all 
industrial purposes, not ordinary 
gears—for no Ganschow Gear is 
ordinary—but correctly designed 
and honestly made gears such as 
specialists only can make. 


Each gear is marked for easy 
re-order and bears the date of 
manufacture so that you can 
check its period of usefulness 
against others. 


Ganschow facilities are unlimit- 
ed and Ganschow service is 
prompt. Give us an opportuntiy 
to quote on your requirements. 


William Ganschow Co. 


OER o. 


1015 Washington ~ 
Blvd. 





Chicago 
Illinois 
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SIMONDS 


Barker and Chipper 
Knives | 


’ The best knives for Pulp Mills. | portable elevators of many types 








We build traveling crane and 





| Made of the finest edge-holding for both hand and electric opera- 








steel, skillfully made and tem- om. 
pered right to withstand wear. . 
| Ask for Crane Catalog 100 
| Write for Catalog and Prices : Portable Elevator Catalog 105 
| 
° 
_ Simonds Saw & Steel Co. | | NewJersey Foundry & Machine Co. 
| Fitchburg, Mass. Chicago, Ill. | 60 Wes Genet Now York 

















For Your Paper Machines 


the use of PERKINS GRANITE PRESS ROLLS assures you 


1. Surface remaining true much longer 
2. Greater speed to your machines 
3. Better finish to the paper 
4. No sticking of paper 
5. Less regrinding 
6. Fewer breaks 
7. Drier sheets 


Write Dept. C 10, B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
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Technical Developments in the 
Paper Industry 


Domestic and Foreign 





The following abstracts are of the latest developments found 
in the foreign press and the domestic and foreign patent 
offices. Photostats and translations of complete articles and 
patents can be obtained at cost price. 





Stuff Engine for Preparing Wood Pulp 


HE new process and apparatus, which are described in 
German Patent No. 389265 consist essentially in the 
ollowing; the wood is cominuted so as to bring it into a 
condition where it can be easily handled and transported 
from place to place; then, it is subjected to a partial chemical 
digestion and thereafter it is fed into a stuff engine or beater 
in order to work up mechanically the remaining constituents 
of the wood. In this manner there is obtained the desired 
admixture of mechanical wood pulp and chemical wood. In- 
asmuch as, just before the mechanical “digestion” is carried 
out, the requisite additional materials are added to the pulp, 
such as kaolin, etc., which are then 
mixed rather thoroughly with the 
stock during the process of grind- 
ing. The stock leaves the stuff 
engine in such a condition that it 
can be used directly in the 
manufacture of paper on the 
paper 
m a k ing 
machine. 

A ball 
mill, which 
is used for 
carr y- 
Z ing, put 

7 the most 
important step in the process, is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

The ball mill is shown at 1. It rotates on the shaft (2) 
in the bearings (3). The mill is provided with a jacket (4), 
which at the smaller end of the mill is either cylindrical in 
form or less conical in shape than the mill itself, so that a 
wedge-shaped portion seen at (5) is formed. A housing (6) 
is connected with this part into which the screw conveyor (7) 
is built. This device can be connected with the shaft of the 
mill or it may be driven on a separate shaft. The stone jacket 
(4), which can be made in single or in several parts, runs 
parallel or almost parallel in its lower part, as far as the in- 
side surface is concerned, to the jacket of the mill. 

A loading arrangement is located over the screw conveyor. 
This arrangement consists of several containers (8), under 
which there are located cylinders (9) in which the pistons (10) 
are driven by the cranks (11). The purpose of this arrange- 
ment is to feed a certain amount of material regularly to the 
screw conveyor. 

The grinding or beating of the mass of stock takes place in 
the annular space (5). The stock, due to centrifugal force 
and the pressure of the screw conveyor tends to move towards 
the narrower end of the annular ring (5). In this manner the 
smaller pieces overtake the larger pieces until they again 
come in contact with the beating surfaces and are ground up. 
This makes the miovement of the particles within the mill 
automatic in character so that the grinding is regulated as 
well as the pressure that is applied to the particles of stock 
within the mill. The net result is that the product obtained 
is very uniform in character. * 


White Sulphite Cellulose from Resinous Wood 


NITED States Patent No. 1,507,559 is concerned with a 
process for the manufacture of white sulphite cellulose 
from resinous wood, such as fir and the like. For digesting 
the wood a lye is prepared which contains in solution calcium 
bisulphite, a sodium salt and free sulphurous acid. The diges- 
tion of the wood in this liquor is carried ‘out at a pressure of 
+ pomegerey | 5 to 6 atmospheres and at a final temperature 
of about 130 to 150 degrees C. 













Use of Pressure Equalizing Vessel in 
Digester Operation 


N THE accompanying illustration, D is a steam boiler and 

G is a pressure equalizing vessel which is inserted in the 
installation for the purpose of smoothing out the peak loads 
that are placed upon the apparatus. A large water tank (S) 
is connected to the steam line (L) which runs from the boiler 


D). The connection is made through the line (L:). The 
large water tank is used as a steam storage apparatus during 
the time that the load on the boiler is small. e charging of 
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the steam into this water storage tank is accomplished through 
the line (L.). Then again in the case where the demand of 
steam is greatly increased, the steam that has been stored 
in this + TY is discharged and fed to the digester in part 
through the line (L,) and in part through the line (L.). The 
digester is seen at K. The line leading to the digester from 
the main steam line (L) is furnished with an automatic pres- 
sure valve V (seen on the line Ls). The feeding of steam 
into the digester K from the storage tank S is accomplished 
through the lines (L:) and (L,) and the valve (A). Then 
again in the line (L,) there is placed an automatic double 
acting pressure valve (V:), which on the one hand is influ- 
enced by the pressure in the steam accumulator (S) through 
a branch line (Ls) connected to the line (L,), so that the pres- 
sure within the steam accumulator (S) is maintained constant, 
and on the other hand it is actuated by the steam pressure in 
the main steam line (L) through a by-pass (L.), and in this 
way serves to keep the steam 
pressure within the boiler at a 
constant point. 

The effect that is produced in 
the operation of digester by such 
a system is seen from the dia- 
gram, indicating the location of 
ne loads. The dot and dash 
ine (a) represents the average 
production of steam in the boiler, 
the dotted line (b) the maximum 
steam a with auxiliary 
feed of stored steam from the 
steam accumulator (S), while the 
full line (c) indicates the variation in the steam demand from 
time to time. 

According to this illustration, steam production sets in 
after, for example, the steam consumption during the time 
(Z) has been greater than the production, except for the small 

eriod of time (Z;:) during which the steam consumption falls 
low the steam production. During the period (Z.) large 
quantities of steam are required which must be obtained from 
the steam accumulator, in accordance with the systems that 
have been used heretofore. But in accordance with the pres- 
ent invention, the valve (V:) serves to regulate the pressure 
within the acumulator (S) at a constant point, and it opens 
when the pressure within this apparatus is reduced and a cer- 
tain amount of steam is drawn from the steam boiler (D) 
to compensate for the drop in pressure. In the time interval 
(Z.) the cross-hatched section represents the amount of steam 
brought into the accumulator, while the section lying directly 
overhead and hatched with horizontal lines represents the 
quantity of steam that is taken out of the accumulator. 
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Now if the evaporation or steaming is stopped and steam 
for digestion is fed to the digester through the line (Ls), then 
the pressure limiting valve operates in such a manner that the 
accumulator, the pressure in which has naturally dropped, due 
to the removal of steam from it, is again charged with steam. 

The boiler load may be quite reduced in this period of time 
which . shown in the diagram as (Z,). German Patent No. 
399,876. ‘ 


Drying Paper in a Vacuum Drying Chamber 


HE apparatus which is patented in German Patent No. 
T'so0.788 is concerned with an arrangement for drying paper 
in a drying chamber from which the air has been partly ex- 
hausted. The drying chamber is provided with liquid lutes 
that seal the chamber. The paper sheet is shown at (3), the 
travel of which is in the direction of the arrow as shown in 
the diagram. The liquid 
which closed the entrance to 
the drying chamber is moved 
R about within the closure and 

flows through the narrowest 
part (6) of the nozzle (7), 
which gradually widens on 
the outside. The speed of the 
flow of liquid, after it has 
passed the narrowest part, is 
reduced in the gradually 
widening nozzle, but it must 
be just large enough to exert 
a certain amount of pressure 
which is equal to that of the 
atmosphere. 

In the closure there are ar- 
ranged two rotating pumps which are seen at (9). These 
pumps drive the liquor into the narrowest part of the passage. 
In order to consume as little energy as possible in this opera- 
tion, the pumps are run at a speed that is sufficient to give 
the liquor a pressure equal to that of the atmosphere. 


Testing Bleached Wood Pulp 


pom microscopical measurement of average length and 
breadth of the fibers is the first important test. This may 
be supplemented by a comparative visual examination of di- 
tute suspensions of pulp in a tray having a blue glass bottom 
with an electric lamp and condenser lens fixed underneath. 
Measurements of hydration capacity are made of the sedi- 
mentation tester. Sheets of paper should be made under 
standard conditions on a hand mold after beating for a given 
time in a small ball mill, and the strength of the paper tested. 

Various methods for testing and recording the cleanliness 
of the pulp are also discussed in this pa r. The sheet of 
pulp may examined by transmitted light and the number 
of specks counted. A maximum of 300 specks per pound of 
palp is —— as a standard for the manufacture of writing 
papers. ks of iron and copper may be made visible as 
ferrocyanides after oxidation with 10 percent of nitric acid. 
Useful results are obtained by systematic analysis and classi- 
fication of the specks, determining the percentages of the 
various kinds, copper, iron, splinters, bark residues, resin 
specks, calcium salts, and sand. Sometimes lead is present 
in the form of black peroxide. Calcium sulphate and lead 
compounds can be identified microscopically by the crystalline 
form of the evaporated residue after treatment with hydro- 
chloric acid. An analysis at different stages before and after 
bleaching will afford an indication as to which section of the 
mill is contributing certain types of contamination. Standard 
plates for the estimation of color may be prepared from mix- 
tures of plaster of Paris, potassium bichromate, and calcined 
magnesia in known proportions. For further details, see Zell- 
stoff und Papier, volume 4, 1924, pages 85-88. 


Sulphite Wood Pulp Digestion Process 
pf composition of the dry substance of spruce wood 
averaged 28 to 29 per cent of lignin, 49 to 50 per cent of 
r cent of fer- 
r cent of 





cellulose, 10 per cent of pentosans, about 10 
mentable sugars and from one to one and one-half 
resin, ash and protein. Working by indirect digestion process 
the average yield of a fairly strong quality of sulphite pulp 
is from 50°to 52 per cent. The slight variations above and 
below this value are caused by variations in the density of 
the wood. In the preparation of a still stronger type of pulp 
the yield, which is calculated on the dry substance, rises to 
54 to 56 per cent. The product is in no case pure cellulose, 
the average composition of the fairly strong pulp being lignin 
5 per cent, pentosan 3.2 per cent, fermentable sugar 1.5 per 
cent, resin 1 per cent, ash 0.7 per cent and ¢ellulose 89 per 
cent, calculated on the dry substance. This corresponds with 
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a loss of true cellulose during digestion of about 8.5 per cent. 

The corresponding values for the stronger types of pulp are 
residual lignin 7 per cent, and calculated loss of cellulose 
during digestion 6.5 per cent. 

In the manufacture of “easy bleaching” types, the P se 
of pulp falls from 46 to 47 percent, or even lower. These 
pulps contain only from one to two percent of residual lignin 
and from 2.6 to three percent of pentosans; the cellulose is 
from 94 to 95 percent pure, whence is calculated a loss of 
cellulose during the digestion process equivalent to eleven to 
twelve percent. 

All of the above figures are expresed in terms of dry sub- 
stance and of crude pulp as it comes from the digester. In 
further manufacture there are losses yg og hogy percent 
in the form of splinters, three percent in the knot catchers, 
and sand traps, and from one and one-half to two percent 
loss of fiber, giving in the case of the “strong” variety of pulp 
a net yield of 48.5 percent dry weight or 53.5 to 54 percent 
of air dry pulp, and for the easy b wy yp variety 44 to 45 
percent of dry or 49.5 percent of the air dry pulp. yf 

It is calculated that one ton of air dry “strong” pulp on 
this basis would require 4.5 cubic meters of dressed wood with 
thirty to forty percent of moisture, and one ton of air dry 
“easy bleaching” pulp would require five cubic meters of 
dressed wood. Per cubic meter of digester capacity more pulp 
can be obtained with moist wood than with wood because 
it packs more closely, for instance wood with twenty-five per- 
cent of moisture yieldéd from 83 to 86 kilo s of air dry 
pulp per cubic. meter of digester volume, whereas wood con- 
taining 40 to 42 percent of moisture yielded 89 to 90 kilograms. 

For further details on this important article see Papier- 
fabrikant, 1924, pages 241 to 246. 


Latex Paper 


NEW British patent has been granted F. Kaye on latex 

paper. The process is concerned with making fibrous 
plastic compositions. Fibrous material of animal, vegetable 
or mineral origin, with or without filling substances such as 
china clay, is converted into pulp and treated with rubber 
latex or similar substances. e treatment takes place in 
the beater. Coagulation of the rubber may be accomplished 
in the ordinary manner. Powdered sulphur or soluble sulphur 
compounds, such as alkali sulphides, and accelerators may be 
added either to the latex or at a later stage. The treated pulp 
may be drained and molded directly, but, preferably it is 
sheeted without complete drying on a pape board machine 
under pressure, with or without the addition of fibers, waste 
rubber or mineral fillers. The product may be vulcanized. 


Teasling Paper 


NITED States Patent No. 1,508,087 is concerned with a 
process for the manufacture of a teasled paper. The ilius- 
tration shows in diagrammatic form the apparatus that 1s 
employed in this process. The process consists essentially 
: of supplying the web 
of paper with a pre- 
determined amount 
of moisture and then 
producing a fuzz on 
the paper after it has 
been moistened by 
striking a large 
number of spaced 
ints along its sur- 
‘ace. 





Recovering Alkali from Waste Liquor 


BRITISH Patent has been applied for by the inventor 
of the Rinman process for the recovery of alkali from 
waste liquors. The details are described as follows: 

The dry distillation of evaporated waste alkali liquor from 
the manufacture of pulp is carried out only until the more 
valuable organic yay that it contains, such as acetone, 
alcohol and methyl ethyl ketone, are recovered. The tempera- 
ture at which this distillation takes place is 400 degrees C. 
Then the remaining solid material is preferably cooled in a 
still or apparatus in which the evaporation takes place to 
about 250 to 300 degrees C. This is done by spraying water 
into the retort. The cooled material is then removed from 
the retort and crushed or granulated. The granulated product 
is burned in a rotary furnace at a tonpenenrs of 750 degrees 
C, or the pulverized product is bu as powdered fuel with 

reheated air at a temperature of 1,000 to 1,200 degrees C. 
n the former case a part and in the latter case the whole 
of the lime contained in the residue becomes caustic. When 
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the ge roduced in the burning of the residue are free from 
sulphur, they = 4 be used for preheating to 300 degrees C 
the lime sludge that is produced during the preparation of 
caustic soda lye from the burned residues. e dried pre- 
heated calcium carbonate which is obtained in this manner 
may then be burned with ordinary fuel to obtain lime. 


Use of Common Fir Wood in Paper Making 


LTHOUGH the wood of the common fir is very similar 
to that of the spruce, it finds at present little application 
in the manufacture of wood pulp and cellulose, chiefly because 
its fibers are coarser than those of spruce wood. In winter, 
however, the fibers are shorter and finer than in the summer, 
though having thicker walls, and, in any case, are much finer 
than those of the Scotch pine. Fir wood has a yellow color, 
is practically free from rosin, and, for a fairly great height, 
trom knots, and the pulp produced from it has a much more 
constant color than that produced from spruce wood, and 
is very suitable, after removal of the coarser fibers, for soda 
pulp or for steamed mechanical pulp for leather board. The 
power consumption and cost of working fir wood are approxi- 
—- same as for spruce wood. Chemiker Zeitung, 1924, 
979. 
Sample Taker on Digester 


N THE ordinary arrangements that are commonly provided 
in the walls of the digester for taking samples of the stock 
uring the course of its treatment in the apparatus, the devices 
are so constructed that danger is always present of the diges- 























tion liquor gumming up the valves or cocks so that when they 
are once opened it is very difficult to close them again tightly, 
and, in most cases, they do not close tightly, with the result 
that it is impossible to maintain the proper pressure within 
the digester or cooker. 

_ The device which is patented in German patent No. 394,679 
is intended to do away with these difficulties. To this end, a 
special box is built into the wall of the digester, and in this 
casing there is located a small screw conveyor which takes a 
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certain quantity of the contents of the digester as a sample 
and delivers it to the sample-taking device. 

In the illustration (a) is the wall of the di or cooker, 
which is provided with an acid-proof lining (b). The casing 
(c) is built into the wall of the digester and the screw conveyor 
casing (g) is fastened into the casing (c) by means of the 
flange (f). The screw conveying device is built into the casing 
(g) and is fastened by means of the ring (k). Various bush- 
ings and parts which enable the operator to manipulate the 
screw and take a sample out of the digester while ee | 
tight connections are seen in the figure. The hand wheel (p 
is used to turn the screw. Q and Q; are an arran t of 
valves which permits the removal of the sample of digester 
contents without any interruption in the course of the diges- 
tion reaction and without disturbing the pressure conditions 
that exist in it. 

A preliminary determination is made of the number of 
turns of the hand wheel that will be required to obtain a 
cegtain amount of sample of the contents of the digester; in 
taking the sample it is possible therefore by turning the hand- 
wheel (p) the requisite number of turns to obtain in all cases 
the same amount of sample or in fact re! amount of sample 
that may be desired. e screw (i) es the sample out 
of the digester. The sample falls down through the vertical 
pipe (r) and fills the same above the valve (Q:). When enough 
of the contents of the digester has been sampled, the valve 
(Q) is closed, and the remainder of the material drawn from 
the digester may easily be returned to it again by turning the 
handwheel (p) in the opposite direction. Then the valve 
(Q:) may be opened and the sample drops into the chamber 
(s), from which it can be easily removed. The valve (Q,) is 
then closed. This apparatus is patented in. German patent 
No. 394,679. 

Paper from Peat 


HE invention, which is patented in British patent No. 

207,377, is concerned with a process for making paper 
from peat. The process relates in particular to the direct re- 
covery of cellulosic materials, which are suitable for the manu- 
facture of paper, from raw peat or the like. The process is 
based on a novel observation that fresh cut peat which is, if 
necessary, previously treated in a disintegrating machine, 
gives a cellulosic material on boiling with milk of lime, on 
addition of sodium sulphate, sodium sulphite or sodium car- 
bonate, or other substances yielding these by reaction, and this 
cellulosic material can be used after bleaching and neutrali- 
zation for the production of cardboard. 

If the material that is obtained in this manner is subjected 
to the usual sulphite or alkali process, a substantially pure 
paper cellulose is obtained. If first boiling is carried out 
in the presence of large quantities of milk of lime and under 
increased pressure in autocalves, splendid material is obtained 
in one operation, which, erably, after bleaching, may be 
used for the production of newsprint. 

In addition to t, it is possible to treat like materials, 
namely, crude cellulosic materials such as plant fibers, saw- 
dust, straw, jute, maize, or artichoke fibers, esparto and other 
materials, which can be treated by boiling with caustic soda. 
It was not known that it was possible to obtain a light col- 
ored, good quality, paper material from dark brown peat 
through a simple process of boiling with soda, but this method 
is not a commercial one because of the expense involved in the 
use of soda. Moreover, with ordinary boiling, cellulose, which 
is suitable for the production of newsprint, cannot be obtained, 
presence a great part of the humic acid and humic constituents 
present in the t persist in the cellulose, and though these 
can be bleached they absorb chlorine and, consequently, cause 
weakness in the paper produced. 

If, however, milk of lime is used in the presence of sul- 
phates, sulphites, or carbonates, it is found that a strong 
material is obtained. A further advantage of the process is 
that, owing to the reaction between caustic lime and so- 
dium sulphite or sodium sulphate, the necessary caustic alkali 
content is formed, and in fact, in a much cheaper way than if 
caustic soda were added to the digestion liquor. 


Continuous Chlorination of Raw Cellulose 


RITISH Patent No. 208,551, which has just been issued, 

covers the de Vains process of chlorinating cellulosic ma- 
terials to obtain wood pulp. The process is carried out in a con- 
tinuous manner under pressure in a vertical glass-lined or 
enameled vessel, made in cylindrical form and fitted -with a 
stirring device and provided with an inlet pipe near the top, 
an outlet pipe near the bottom for observations, and a s 
inlet pipe for chlorine gas at a point about one-third the height 
of the vessel from the top. The apparatus is completely 
with diluted pulp, which is in uced by means of a pump. 
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The stirring device is set in motion, chlorine gas is admitted 
and the valve of the outlet pipe is opened. 

Chlorination of the pulp proceeds on the countercurrent 
principle until an excess of chlorine collects at the top of the 
vessel to form a manometric chamber, as may be observed 
from the upper window. By adjusting either the valve of 
the outlet pipe or the feed of pulp and chlorine, the level of the 
liquid may be maintained at any desired height and just suffi- 
cient chlorine introduced to affect delignification of the fibers. 

The chlorinated pulp which leaves the apparatus is neutral- 
ized, washed and bleached. Apparatus is also described for 
the continuous chlorination of cellulosic materials under at- 
mospheric pressure. The diluted pulp is sprinkled from the 
top of a large stoneware tower, and falls on to a number of 
baffles, which are superimposed on one another in an irregular 
manner. Chlorine oe is introduced at the bottom of the tower 
and should be supplied at such a rate that the pressure in the 
tower, as indicated by a manometer, is constant. The par- 
tially chlorinated pulp then passes through a water seal into 
reaction tanks, in which the chlorine held in solution by the 
water completes the chlorination process. These reaction 
tanks should be of sufficient capacity to permit the pulp to 
remain in them for at least ten minutes. The pulp is then 
neutralized by injecting a sufficient quantity of lime water 
into the last reaction tank, washed and bleached with from 
one to two per cent of bleaching powder. 

Making Paper from Rags 

HE accompanying illustration shows the arrangement of 

the apparatus used in a process of manufacturing paper 
from rags. The first step consists in cutting the rags into 
small pieces. These pieces are fed upon the surface of a 
beater roll which is 
rotating at high 
oo The rags are 
thus subjected to the 
action of beating, 
|| water being added, 
| until they have been 
| reduced to the condi- 
| tion of half stuff. 
3 The half stuff is dis- 
charged: from _ the 
beater into a half 
stuff chest. The half stock is pumped out of the chest and dis- 
charged under high pressure upon a finishing beater roll 
which is rotating at high speed. In the finishing beater, the 
half stock is subjected to further beating until the desired 
consistency is reached. The stock is discharged from the 
finishing beater and passed through a Jordan engine. 

For further details on this process see United States Patent 
No. 1,507,605. 

Apparatus for Drying Pulp Products 
NITED States Patent No. 1,506,789 is concerned with an 
apparatus for drying pulp products. This machine, as 
ean be seen from the accompanying figure, consists of a main 
frame, two drying elements which are mounted in e 























that frame, one of which moves towards and from 
the other. Means are provided for accomplishing 
this motion 
and an end- 
less wire belt 
with its up- 
perstretch 
carried be- 
tweenand 
parallel with 
the opposing faces of the drying elements and passing about 
rolls completes the apparatus. 


Colloidal Sizing of Paper 

N BRITISH Patent No. 216,923, there is described a process 

for the colloidal sizing of paper by using a product which 
is made in the Plauson colloid mill. e size is rendered col- 
loidal in this mill by mechanical action in the presence of a 
small quantity of a chlorinated hydrocarbon, such as mono- 
or dichlorbenzene, or tetrachlorethane and is added to the pulp 
in a high speed heater or in a colloid mill. A positively 
charged substance, such as alum, or, for cheap papers, ferric 
oxidem, is added in small quantity. The ting, sizing, 
bleaching, dyeing, and additions of fillers may be performed 
either in one colloid mill or in a series of mills. 

To accelerate the colloidalizing of the size, a small quantity 
of solvent such as alkali, or ammonia, may be added. e use 
of alkali and of alum in sizing may be avoided, and thus a 
color as ultramarine, sensitive to such substances, may be 
employed. The process is applicable to the usual pulp mate- 
rials, and as size, rosin or other artificial or natural resins 
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or resinous products, animal. glue, vegetable glue, viscose, 
starch, dextrin, rubber or rubber latex, montan wax, gelatinous 
silic acid may be employed. 


New Wood Grinder 


HE ordinary types of grinders which are employed in 
Tae manufacture of memaulans wood pulp are made in 
such a way that the log of wood is pressed up against the 
surface of the grindstone by means of pressure exerted against 
the outer end of the log. This pressure is developed either by 
mechanical or hydraulic means. Then the stones, whether 
they are natural stone or artificial, because of the fact that 
the speed of the grinder is rather high, come in contact with 
rough spots in the log and are thereby subjected to excess 
pressure which results in the stones splitting. This has been 
known to be dangerous to the operators and to the apparatus 
as well, al- 
though pre- 
cautions are 
provided 
against 
such occur- 
rences. 

The ob- 
ject of a re- 
cent patent 
issued in 
Germany is 
to avoid 
these diffi- 
culties by 
building a 
grinder of 
special con- 
struction as 
is shown in 
the accom- 
panying il- 
lustrations. 
Sennitt The grind- 
mon stone is 
made in the 
form of a 
hollow cyl- 
inder and 
its outer 
c y lindrical 
surface is 
surrounded 
with a 
strong iron 
casing. The 
inner sur- 
face of the hollow cylinder forms the grinding surface and 
the wooden logs are pressed up against this surface in the 
process of grinding. 

This can be accomplished in three distinct ways. In the 
first place the wooden logs are thrown up against it by cen- 
trifugal force. In this case the log container, which is tied 
on to the same shaft as the cylindrical stone, rotates in close 
contact with the stone itself. 

In the second place mechanical or hydraulic pressure may 
be employed in pressing the logs against the s e of the 
stone. Then the wood container remains stationary while the 
stone with its iron case rotates. When the first method is 
employed, there is effected a saving in power and water while 
certain special advantages as regards safety are secured. 

The protective action of the iron casing removes all danger 
of any parts of the stone flying off, so that the stone itself 
may be built up of single segments. This is particularly ad- 
vantageous in the cases where natural stones are employed, 
as the smaller stones may be employed. Up to the present 
time the natural stones were very oe 

The sharpening of the inner cylindrical grinding surface 
of the grind stone may be ed out in exactly the same 
manner as the sharpening the regular grind stones which 
have been used up to the present time. 

The apparatus is fed with the wooden logs through the 
open top of the grinder. The wood is shown being pressed 
against the sides of the grind stone in the lower figure. In 
these figures (a) is the stone, (b) the shaft of the star-sha 
rotating box, which holds the wood, (c)(c) are parts of this 
container showing how the wood comes in contact with the 

inding surface, (d) is a protecting collar for the vertical 

ring (s) of the wood container, (e) is the chute which 
leads off the ground wood and (f) is the loading floor from 
— the wood is dropped into the rotating box holding the 
ogs. 
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New York, October 1, 1924. 

MPROVEMENT in the paper market continues, but it is 
I a slow process. Few consumers are buying other than to 

cover direct requirements. A good deal of pene is 
still registered by manufacturers and jobbers over the small 
volume of a great majority of orders, reflecting the fact that 
buyers are interested only in paper for which they have im- 
mediate want, and yet demand, in the aggregate, is expand- 
ing, without a doubt. General improvement in business is 
compelling consumers to increase their purchases of paper 
of most kinds. There is no question but that most of the 
important paper consuming industries are in a vastly better 
condition than they were, that they are experiencing greater 
activity and a wider demand for their products, and therefore 
they find it necessary to absorb larger amounts of paper along 
with other materials which they use. 

However, it cannot be said that the price condition in paper 
is satisfactory to manufacturers. It is, if anything, just the 
opposite. Not much complaint is made concerning the cur- 
rent demand for most kinds of paper; it is a fact that a 
majority of mills are securing ample business to warrant 
operations comparing very favorably with full production, 
but paper manufacturers as a general thing are running their 

lants today on a very smal] margin of profit. The reason 
is plainly evident. Competition for business is exceedingly 
keen, so keen in fact that some manufacturers are leaving 
nothing undone in their efforts to corral sufficient orders to 
keep their mills operating on something approaching full 
output. Obviously, some are cutting prices. The result is 
that prices are very unsettled, buyers do not hesitate to resort 
to “shopping” so as to get supplies at the lowest possible 
cost, and many mills are making and marketing paper at 
prices which net scant or no profit. 

It seems somewhat absurd to witness paper of most kinds 
selling at the same or lower prices that prevailed a few months 
ago, whereas in the interim nearly every description of raw 
material entering into the manufacture of paper has recorded 
appreciable advancement in cost. Wood pulp is higher than 
it was, -rag stock has scored a sharp rise, while prices of waste 
paper, old rope, bagging and many kinds of chemicals are 
above the levels obtaining not so long ago. It would seem as 
if this is the best argument in the world that paper prices are 
due for an advance. Certainly they will not remain on pre- 
vailing levels if demand continues to increase. The moment 
demand reaches a point where the great bulk of paper being 
produced is afforded a consuming outlet, prices are going to 
mount. The law of supply and demand will have sway un- 
questionably. The great difficulty thus far this year in the 
paper industry has been that demand has not measured up 
to the productive capacity of the mills of the country, absorb- 
ing larger supplies, the fundamental position of the market 
is strengthening and it seems only a matter of time when 


conditions will right themselves to a degree where more profit- - 


able prices for the producer will prevail. 

On every hand are indications of increasing consumption 
of paper. Newsprint consumption especially is on the rise. 
Since Labor Day and the unofficial ending of the summer 
publishers have been steadily enlarging their issues, and, 
taking the New York daily newspapers as a criterion, it can 
be stated that fully 25 per cent more print paper is being 
consumed at present than during the summer months. New 
York publishers are frequently printing weekday issues of 
as many as 48 pages for the morning dailies, while afternoon 
issues run all the way from 24 to in excess of 50 pages, one 
afternoon paper putting out an issue last Friday of 62 pages. 
Circulation aiso is growing, which means additio con- 
sumption. With the national political campaign waxing warm, 
with the fall shopping season in full swing, and with the 
reading public manifesting much interest in recent sporting 


events, international and otherwise, more newspapers are | 


being bought. Another factor is that some pwblishers have 
reduced their prices, two of the best known ——- in the 
East having announced recently a cut in price from three 
to two cents. . 

The technical position of fine papers is very firm. Pro- 
duction costs have steadily mounted in recent months and yet 
prices of fine papers have shown little change. Manufac- 





turers seem hesitant to alter quotations in fear of disturbing 
the buying movement, but higher prices seem ding; cer- 
tainly they cannot remain on present levels indefinitely unless 
there is a drastic revision downward of manufacturing costs. 
Fine paper demand is good. Orders are coming in regularly 
and for fairly large amounts of bond and ledger papers; more- 
ever, the outlook is very promising. 

Book paper demand is fair, but this class of paper is in 
most unfavorable quotable position. As an example, jobbers 
have teld lately of buying machine finished book paper from. 
mills at lower prices than they had succeeded in getting the 
same kind of paper — this year before, this being 
due solely to certain mills cutting prices to wean business 
away from competitors. Book paper consumption is rising, 
along with news print, and there seems every reason to expect 
demand will continue to broaden for at least the ‘balance of 
the current year. 

Coarse papers are in more or less routine demand. Foreign 
competition is still felt but possibly not to as keen a degree 
as formerly, since prices of Swedish wrapping papers have 
been advanced. Tissue is fairly active and is steady in price. 

Box boards enjoyed a spurt of demand during September 
which, however, was not long lived. Prices jumped rapidly 
so long as consumers kept up buying, but have since showed 
. little weakening. On the whole, board mills are moderate!y 

usy. 





Import Committee Doing Good Work 


“Justice to the paper industry in this country and its self- 
preservation as well demand that it take concerted action to 
~~ the violations of the law involved in the fraudulent and 
unfair practices in the importation of paper made in foreign 
countries.” 

This is a characteristic statement made in a letter sent to 
every paper manufacturer in the United States by the Import: 
Committee of the American Paper Industry, which has now 
made its formal announcement to the paper industry of what 
will be necessary if these abuses are to be checked. The Im- 
port Committee of the American Paper Industry has been 
planning its course with = care, both as to the field to be 
covered and the method of its operation; and has, in the letter 
of which the above quotation is a made its definite an- 
nouncement of its future plans. e response to this call to 
action by the paper idustry has been exceedingly gratifying 
to the Committee. 


“European countries are already expanding their industries 


for the purpose of paying their debts in exported goods,” the 
letter continues. “With the Dawes plan in operation, econo- 
mists state that . or of paper from Europe will be greater 
than ever. It is the intention of this committee to see that 
present and future imports of European paper are strictly in 
accordance with the law. 

“While this committee has been in existence only a short 
time, it has already uncovered many violations of the law. 
For example, writing paper has been coming in misclassified 
or undervalued, and thus evading the proper duty. Wrappi 
and book oe ay are being imported in the same way. ue 
paper of higher grades has evaded the payment of any duty 
at all, being classified as newsprint. These are merely a few 
instances. 

“It would not be only unfair, but obviously impossible for a 
few manufacturers to the entire burden of this undertak- 
ing. As every paper manufacturer will profit by this work, 
each one should stand his proportion of the cost, and we are 
sure that each one wants to do so. This is your fight.” 





Herbert J. Grey, formerly operating as the Associated Paper 
Sales Company, 25 West Thirty-third street, New York City R 
and, lately, as the S. C. Landsberg Associates, 18 West Thirty- 
fourth street, has announced a new company. On September 
15, he will do business under the name of “Six-Sixty Sealing 
Tape Company,” with an office at 20 West Thirty-fourth street, 
New York City. Mr. Grey will still continue his other com- 
pany, the H. J. Grey Company, 228 East Forty-fourth street. 
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Papermaking Rags 

Most reports tell of demand for papermaking rags arising 
rather slowly; that is, that paper mills are buying carefully 
and for the most part to cover direct requirements only, yet 
it is asserted that supplies are moving into consuming chan- 
nels in a fairly consistent manner and that the technical posi- 
tion of the market is strong. Dealers declare that the situa- 
tion, from the point of view of supplies, has shown little or 
no improvement. It is contended that nothing like normal 
amounts of rags are coming in from collection sources, that 
mixed rags are in light supply and high in price, and that this, 
coupled with the high cost of sorting and preparing material 
for mills, is keeping the output of rags on a small scale. 

There are numerous indications that consumers are absorb- 
ing the great bulk of the rags collected and sorted for paper 
mill uses. ‘Perhaps dealers are accumulating some of the 
specialty grades but this is more of an exception than the 
rule. Standard classes of rags are moving along in a steady 
way and there are few signs of any worthwhile accumula- 
tions in dealers’ warehouses. If anything, the average han- 
dler of papermaking rags is quickly disposing of stock as 
rapidly as it is made ready for shipment to mills, and, in 
some cases, probably is experiencing a bigger demand than 
he can satisfy under present market conditions. Obviously 
under such circumstances prices are holding steady to firm. 
No broad chan have occurred in the last month with the 
possible exception of some fairly sharp advances in certain 
kinds of new cuttings, due to the pronounced scarcity of such 
rags, yet prices have fluctuated on nearly all descriptions of 
rags used by paper manufacturers—some showing slight re- 
cessions and others a little uptrend in value. 

Importations from Europe keep up on a rather large scale. 
Importers put a deal of stress on the stiff prices ruling 
on the other side of the Atlantic and say it is becoming a prob- 
lem to purchase rags abroad against the figurés American 
mills are willing to grant and realize a profit, yet it is noticed 
that arrivals at New York and other U. S. Atlantic ports are 
about as heavy as at any time earlier in the year. rtainly 
rag imports into this country are running above normal, and 
have been for quite a few months. It would seem as if the 
supply in Europe would give signs of petering out, and im- 
porters assert this is just what is taking place though indi- 
cations are no great difficulty has thus far been experienced 
in securing ample amounts of rags abroad. On the other 
hand it seems a safe assertion to make that paper manufac- 
turers in the United States cannot expect to obtain as large 
supplies from European countries in the next few months as 
they have in the last year or so. Time will have to be given 
the European dealers to accumulate fresh stocks. Late ad- 
vices from the other side of the Atlantic have, almost without 
exception, stated that dealers’ holdings had been greatly re- 
duced, and that the available supply on which American buy- 
ers can draw is no lower than at any time for a long period, 
or since the late war. Therefore, if consumption keeps up 
in the volume reached in recent months and paper mills con- 
tinue to buy rags in similar quantities to the amounts they 
have absorbed thus far this year, it would not be surprising 
to witness a fairly sharp rise in prices if for no other reason 
than the pressure of limited supplies. 

New cuttings are in a particularly strong market position. 
Available supplies are low, reflecting the curtailed operations 
of clothing manufacturing establishments during the summer 
and the consequent small production of cotton cuttings. 
Dealers declare they are carrying very light stocks and that 
it is very difficult to replenish their holdings irrespective of 
the prices they are willing to grant. Some sharp advances 
have been recorded in prices of certain grades. No. 1 white 
shirt cuttings are quoted at a minimum of 15 cents per pound 
f.o.b. shipping points, and quotations on these rags generall 
range around 15.50 cents. No. 2 white shirt cuttings are 
quoted at 10.50 cents, unbleached muslins at 14 cents, light 
silesias at 11.50 cents, washables at 8.25 cents, blue overall 
cuttings at 11 cents and white lawns at 13 cents. Consumers 
other than paper manufacturers have been purchasing the 
cheaper qualities of cuttings and have run prices of these 
rages upward also. 

Prices of old whites and thirds and blues have eased just 


Mills using such rags apparently filled their major 
recent purchases and have been 
owever, dealers continue to quote 
ints for repacked No. 1 
on the king, 
for No. 2 repacked whites. Repacked thi and blues are 
quoted 4 to 4.25 cents, and rough packing 3.25 to 3.50 cents. 
Roofing rags exhibited a firmer tone in the closing days of 
September, due to a revival of demand in some consumin 
uarters. Where prices reacted to around 2.25 cents a pou 
.0.b. New York for No. 1 packing prior to the stiffening of 
the market, at least 2.35 cents at shipping points is now ied, 
while No. 2 roofing is quoted on a range of 2.15 to 2.30 cents 
per pound at dealers’ pam Foreign dark cottons are re- 
rted selling from 2.20 to 2.30 cents ex dock New York. 
mported rags in general display a steady price tone. 


a trifle. 
requirements for a time b: 
less anxious for supplies. 

around 8 cents a pound at shipping 
whites, and ask 5.25 to 5.75 cents, dependin 


Average quotations f.o.b. shipping points and ex dock New 
York follow: 

New stock— New York and Chica 
White shirt cuttings, No. 1... 02... ccccccccccvece 15.00-15.50 
White shirt cuttings, No. 2.................0055 10.00-10.50 
De See NEE oOo Sins obo bs Cee pigccneenaews 9.25- 9.50 
Cif ares ee ere 8.25- 8.50 
CGE SUMED. oc cd cpu babe sneeereatantees 14.00-14.25 
WEN NE 0 ia ov as os anceps ness eaiiees she en 13.00-13.50 
Ce SN BEOE os scene sna saadeenmeveyes 11.00-11.50 
ee Nc ios kanes 00nd kek Ss eee S babe keen 6.00- 6.50 
Re CD. ov nase 5 0 bade ee Ginna cocaeene 12.25-12.50 
Canton flannels, bleached ...........ccccccsceees 13.50-13.75 
Canton flannels, unbleached ...............++++. 12.00-12.25 
SHOW CURTIN TURNING «5.5 ic 0 0c cv cswesand enuevt 12.25-12.75 
Shoe cuttings, unbleached ................e0000. 11.00-11.50 
8 PER ee ey eee see Perera ss ~ 11.25-11.50 
Oi Te ee GN 5 oS AR ET RA 6.75- 7.00 
Wiised RRA CHINES «605i vc ccewecvecenctcntnewen 6.00- 6.50 
COUPON TRUE 5 ac ck ccs cant Uendatewanatanen 6.00- 6.25 
COR GUNENND . . co c-aschncadsderdunsreeere 5.25- 5.50 
Linens, No. 1 white, foreign ....2sccccsccccccnne 16.50-17.50 
pe eer eit ee ee 7.50- 8.00 

Old stock— 
ee Fee a eee ee 7.75- 8.25 
ee SPO PEN PETES ft See EE ee 5.25- 5.75 
TRON, MN MINE 5... kone pancecdvtebaeede ae 8.75- 4.00 
Wreeen: SUNN INE 6 5 nob obied heed Sa ca ncen ben 8.50- 3.75 
Se NEE 6 ak eas oo bo 0 306 0e neon been eee 5.50- 6.00 
Thirds and blues, rough ...........eceeeeeeeees 3.25- 3.50 
Thirds and blues, repacked .............2e2ee005 4.00- 4.25 
FE II Bho koa) o'n 5 ous sea bbe een bees 4.25- 4.50 
Cotte nmr: Mee 8 ois... cee eee eee wees sak 5.00- 5.50 
WEIS CORROH URTEIAD . . . . 's.e da bow ede rtatinee sees 4.50- 4.75 
SS GPP eee ne ee ee 2.35- 2.50 
ee Sa ee eee ee ere eee ee ee ae 2.15- 2.30 
Dark colored cottons, foreign .............+...-- 2.20- 2.30 
Bis inde, LOG... onss «cv cues G1 ks whe oes 5.50- 6.00 
Gray Uisame, Dapeh: 6. 6 o.6-0n once cek bok ewes 66% 6.50- 7.00 
White mane, TOUGIGR. 653.50 iccabe ae Pauwe eedaee en 11.00-12.00 
Light prints, extra, foreign ......6..cceeee+0s0- 5.00- 5.25 


Rope and Bagging 
Old rope and bagging are firm in price and the tendency is 
upward decidedly. In fact, some advancement has been 
scored in recent weeks, and there seems to be a good deal of 
pressure on the part of dealers and importers to push values 
up a little higher, traders in these commodities being aided in 
their efforts to secure advanced figures by a comparatively 
small supply coming into the market. ; 
Dealers in general demand between 6.25 and 6.50 cents per 
pound, f.o.b. shipping points for domestic old manila rope of 
No. 1 grade, and are getting these rates without much diffi- 
culty. Paper mills are buying and appear to be in need of 
supplies. Foreign manila rope is fetching about the same 
prices as the domestic article, and importers declare that 
their bids to dealers abroad are frequently turned down, in- 
dicating that sellers in Europe are bent on securing higher 
prices. 
Gunny bagging has scored an advance. Sales of No. 1 do- 
mestic gunny have been reported at 2.20 and 2.25 cents a 
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SULPHATE OF ALUMINA 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE JARECKI CHEMICAL CO. 


SODA _ ASH 58% 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


SINCE 1881 | The Isaac Winkler & Bro. Co. 


+ Sole Selling Agents 
Quality and Service Guaranteed : 
by the Largest Source of Supply os Cincinnati hse vas 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda # | INVESTIGATE 
Qver 75 stock ditrbuting, points sagure prompt 1 the Qualities of 


Natsu China 103 
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The Solvay Process Co. rs a washed Pennsylvania clay of excep- 
Detroit, Mich.; SYRACUSE, N. Y.; Hutchinson, Kas. [Py tional purity, uniformity and whiteness. 
Sales Division * Attractive as to price also! 
it) WING & EVANS, Inc. ° 
| # Rector Street, New York Ps Samples and analysis cheerfully fur- 
Leeveland = Detrait Pittsbersh nished. 
s The Natural Products Co. 
502 Baer Bldg. READING, PENNA. 














Where Quality Counts— 


HE pulp and paper manufacturer uses the 
most efficient machines that can be purchased. 
Why should he not use the most efficient chemicals? 


<> 


most efficient chemicals are necessarily 

the purest chemicals. Diamond Soda Ash is 
guaranteed over 99% pure; Diamond Caustic Soda 
over 98% pure. 













Manufactured and Sold Direct to the Consumer by 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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pound at shipping points, and reports assert the market is 
well sold up on this material. fing bagging is moving 
freely at around 1.30 cents a pound at dealers’ points, while 
No. 1 scrap bagging is quoted on a range of 1.60 to 1.80 cents 
depending on the quality of packing. 

F.o.b. shipping point and ex dock New York quotations are 


as follows: 
New York and Chicago 


eS EO errr er er sere ye 2.15-2.25 
BS SN sca ce cewissceccdecescvesies 2.10-2.20 
Scrap bagging, No. 1 ............-.seeeeeeeeeeee 1.60-1.80 
a nds 5v.o4 dis bbb ote AEA b pals On enae 1.25-1.35 
GS DOE as 6k sin cid 6060s bdesébacivas 1.85-2.00 
ee re er reer 1.75-1.85 
Manila rope, No. 1, foreign .............+-eeee2> 6.25-6.50 
Manila rope, No. 1, domestic .................65. 6.25-6.50 
i cic cn cat webct antes seeds oh Gene eeeh 2.25-2.50 
PE <>. 6s s 4 cs cpa adhe ake bap ateese 1.20-1.40 
Old Paper 


Contrary to general expectations, the market for old paper 
exhibited a great deal of weakness all during September. 
Dealers had looked for a firm and active market during that 
month, owing to the sharp advance in August and also owing 
to the fact that usually in September board mills come ac- 
tively into the waste paper market to buy. However, the 
situation developed pronounced easiness early in the month 
when ‘demand from consuming quarters suddenly subsided 
and the trend of prices was downward during the entire month 
of September. 

The eastern market reacted first and the break in prices 
there was so sharp that the effect was soon felt in the Middle 
West, where prices eventually tumbled. However, prices in 
the West continue substantially higher than in the East yet 
’ not sufficiently higher to permit consumers in the West to 
buy in- the East profitably and pay the freight on eastern 
shipments. Shavings have declined to between 3.50 and 3.75 
cents a pound, f. o. b. shipping points for No. 1 hard white, 
and 2.90 to 3.15 cents for No. 1 soft white shavings. Heavy 
No. 1 books are down to where sales at 1.40 cents a pound, 
f.o.b. New York, have been recorded, while a sharp decline 
has occurred in old No. 1 kraft paper to 2 cents a pound and 
less at dealers’ shipping points. Folded news is quoted at 70 
cents a hundred pounds in the East and around 90 cents in 
the west, while No. 1 mixed paper is selling at 60 cents in the 
East and at an average price of 80 cents in the West. The 
market is in that position where prices depend to a large ex- 
tent on the quality of packing involved in offers by dealers 
to mills, thereby putting quotations on a rather wide range. 


F.o.b. shipping point quotations are as follows: 


Te a ee ee er er 3.50-3.75 
OS ee ee 3.00-3.25 
ey NO ns a's. ue 9 0.ca 6b. 4 ain s CDE ESS» 2.90-3.15 
SERA LOT: LO 1.50-1.75 
RN ard usiie e's 6.0 4 0 5a CUB Nees a bo 1.40-1.60 
RE eS Pe ee ee ee 1.20-1.30 
EE EE Ainork.s 6 bine co mbGhc 6 bases Chan aaa 1.65-1.80 
OS Bee cha cas. cadinck bo beesd bs «sae ewee Ce 1.90-2.10 
GLE, <3... 6 wale sigh © + ula hem acnés.eue see 1.00-1.10 
IE OUR sn ios o's 4 Uke 4 DS Os wie shale élelN 2.00-2.10 
ns i Se 2. ac Rass ceceuen sea we -90-1.10 
rs. 6 isis yu 4h Cena ne eh eas aOR ae -70- .90 
OE io i aida oe Ge vcink s KkdHe URL e nS emae -70- .80 
i MU Bis 3s ve bs ca veatsued Coheep eness .60- .80 
SEE RP Ee eye OPT Te Lee Pe oe ee .45- .55 


Chemical Pulp 


Demand for wood pulp has quieted in recent weeks. Two 
major reasons are oiuanind for the decrease in buying, one 
of which is that paper and board manufacturers covered their 
requirements to such an extent by purchases earlier in the 
year that they have been enabled to let down in their buying, 
and the other that*the outlook in the paper market has been 
so uncertain that manufacturers have been reluctant about 
increasing their commitments of pulp and have therefore held 
off in additional purchasing except to satisfy immediate and 
pressing needs. 

The market, insofar as quoted prices are concerned, has de- 
veloped no great change, however. Producers argue that pulp 
— are on levels where they cannot possibly afford to re- 

uce them any further, and quotations consequently have held 
about steady on previous levels. In some exceptional cases 
slight advancement has been noted. The undertone in pulp 
is firm, without a doubt, because the statistical condition of 
the market is unmistakably strong. It seems very possible 
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yo A complete line of 2 
Ee Aniline Dyes g 


for the paper trade 











Oo 
Manufactured by 
Consohidated Color @ Chemical Co 
Newark. N. J. 
Ceatral Dyestuff # Chemical Co 
Newark. N. J 
HA Ha 
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co co 
“\. HAMETZG@*  ™ 
eTeenty “Iwo_Hudson Street New York City 
eee Crago Charlotte San Fraacuce 
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Gan FRARCISCO 
JOSEPH GATTI President and Treasurer 


GATTI Paper Stock Corporation 


Formerly with the Gatti-McQuade Co. 


Paper Manufacturers’ Supplies 


COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


All Grades of Rags and Paper Stock, New Wrapping Paper, 
Box Board and Cordage 


Main fe Pati es 
200 Fitth Ave., New York ~~. 











Western Paper Makers Chemical Company 
Paper Makers Chemical Company 


Kalamazoo, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. Easton, Pa 
Jacksonville, Fla. Pensacola, Fla. St. Austell, England 








Rosin Size, Satin White, Clays, Fillers 
Foam Killer, Felt Soap and Other Specialties 
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CROWN FILLER 


HESOLVAY PROCESSCOMPANY 

announces that, on and after January 1, 1925, 
sales of Crown Filler to the paper trade will be 
made direct through its Sales Division, Wing & 
Evans, Inc. 





Crown Filler, for more than 25 years, has been known by 
paper makers as the leading filler on the market. 


With its new plan of direct selling The Solvay Process 
Company assures its customers a complete service which 
includes technical work on paper makers’ problems. 


Please address inquiries to: 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


WING & EVANS, Inc., Sales Division 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
Plants 
Detroit, Mich. Syracuse, New York Hutchinson, Kan. 
Branch Offices 
Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit Pittsburgh Indianapolis Syracuse 
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Bleached and Unbleached 
SULPHITES O 
KRAFT PULPS qe s 


Foreign and Domestic 
GROUND ov 
WOOD 


















PRINTING PAPER 
OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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that a pinch in wood pulp supplies may develop this coming 
winter. Scandinavian mills are declared to be well sold up 
and should the threatened strike occur in Sweden, putting a 
stop to pulp ten ye in that country, the pulp manufac- 
turer in the United States might again come into his own 
and be able to produce and market pulp at a profit. At any 
rate, there appears every reason to believe there will be no 
big surplus of any kind of pulp next winter and prospects 
for favorable business for domestic producers are better than 
they have been in a long time. 
F.o.b. i: mill quotations are as follows: 
p 


ES NA eee 3.75-4.25 
Easy bleaching sulphite ....................00+-- 2.75-3.00 
SE Ree ne 5 eee 2.50-2.75 
I SONI Sa os oc 0 on a's s'bs e Chipiew ee Sine 2.40-2.65 
RS EE aS. Ss 0's a's 9 Vales GRE MRAM 08 3.50-3.75 
Mitscherlich, unbleached ........................ 3.25-3.75 
i: SOE ras teak Bi ain sk cc tied bo ORE RA + 0 2.75-3.00 
SOUND oi ke Waka wintetde wun ae bee's‘ 1.50-1.75 


Mechanical Pulp 


Mechanical wood pulp is enjoying a fairly active demand. 
Consumers are absorbing supplies in a consistent manner and 
are, in the aggregate, removing about all the ground wood 
that is finding its way into the open market. In fact, it is 
stated that it is no easy matter to locate tonnage lots of 
ground wood for prompt shipment. Grinders are better situ- 
ated today than they were a few weeks ago when they were 
badly handicapped by low water, and yet reports state produc- 
tion is not yet on a normal scale and that a good many grind- 
ers are agen | stocks against their own requirements and 
are offering very little supply to outside buyers. 

Domestic ground wood is quoted on a price range of $30 to 
$35 a ton at grinding plants, depending on the moisture con- 
tent and the freight to consuming centres. Canadian pro- 
ducers are reported securing $31 to $35 a ton at pulp mills 
for und wood, and it is stated that U. S. consumers are 
purchasing a good pert of their requirements across the border 
owing to the light domestic supply available. Imported 
— wood is quoted around $34 a short ton ex dock New 

ork. 

Chemicals 


Papermaking chemicals are in fairly good demand. It is 
probably true that the major movement at present is against 
contracts or back orders, yet consumers are coming into evi- 
dence as buyers in spasmodic fashion and absorbing additional 
supplies of moderate magnitude. Prices, as quoted, exhibit 
no broad changes. Casein is selling at around 10.50 cents a 
pound, while caustic soda is quoted at 3.10 to 3.15 cents per 
pound on a flat basis, f.o.b. works for spot shipment, and soda 
ash at 1.38 cents at works in bags. Rosin is slightly higher 
at 6 cents for the papermaking Grade E, and powdered blanc 
fixe is quoted at 3.75 to 4 cents a pound. 


Average quotations are as follows: 


A I NI Souk Geo'vins ove Ribas sais wv e'e's a 3.25- 3.50 
NN ESE OPER Sere ee eee 3.75- 4.00 
Gs a ie ities. < oe bos sbi > 3.75- 4.00 
NN Re FE Eee FNS Ce oe 1.90- 2.00 
Brimstone (long ton, at mine) .................. 18.00-20.00 
SM oa ans go arwid c's Sd ahd v4 USO s Oe 10.00-11.00 
Caustic soda, spot delivery ....................-. 3.10- 3.15 
China clay, domestic washed .................... 12.00-15.00 
Se ne ss sind chee besa g eens 15.00-20.00 
oe ey ie a is id Pied Olea sas pee eaw - 

RRR SEES STG RE ES eaeteane armen eg te amr tru 2.00- 2.25 
Soda ash, 58 per cent light (bags) ............... 1.38 

Starch, papermakers’, in bags .................. 3.40- 3.70 
MES. i. asc otis Rar Cee eee Pax bn ee Cee 16.00-17.00 





Tupelo as a Pulp Wood 


A study of the growth of tupelo in second-growth stands 
has for some time been under way in the South, and the mem- 
bers of the Southern Forest Experiment Station who have it 
in hand hope soon to be in a position to make the results pub- 
lic. The imporance of the study, according to the United 
States Forest Service, lies in the fact that a mixture of half 
tupelo and half southern pine has been found to produce an 
excellent quality of book paper. The consequent interest in 
this wood on the part of the pulp and 5 4 industry warrants 
obtaining exact information regarding its growth and yield. 

The South has furnished pulpwood in the past, but only for 
the manufacture of wrapping paper, containers and similar 
products. If tupelo comes up to its promise as an important 
pulpwood, it is expected that the result will be of benefit both 
to the paper industry and to the timber owners of the South. 
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MITTS & MERRILL 


The Mitts & Merrill 
Shredder will reduce mag- 
azines, books, old paper 
and boxboard, frozen or 
dried pulp laps, roll and 
sheet stock in a thorough- 
ly economical manner. 


Built in sizes with spouts 
ranging from 18 to 45 
inches wide. 


We also build a 100% ef- 
ficient “Hog” to reduce 
pulp mill bark and wood 
refuse. 


MITTS & MERRILL 


1013 Tilden St. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Fed by | GRAVITY 








or 


CONVEYOR 
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Drum Winder Toilet Machine 
4 machine winds a hard roll. The 


winding shaft rotates between two drums. 

The slitters are located in one drum. Vari- 
ous lengths of collars can be furnished for the 
slitter drum to accommodate different lengths 
of rolls desired. 

Two core shafts are furnished with each ma- 
chine, also two back stand shafts for Jumbo 
Rolls. The machine is ball bearing through- 
out, including the drive pulley. 


Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Selling Agents: 


Gibbs-Brower Co., 261 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 
166 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





THE ONEIDA CHUCK for use 


with Paper or Strawboard Cores 





This chuck is so designed that it cannot split or 
damage the paper core on which the paper is wound 
and allows the roll to be run down to the last thick- 
ness of paper. 

The conical or wedge-shaped chucks now commonly 
used with paper cores invariably split the paper cores 
so that from %” to 1” of paper next to the core is 
damaged. The elimination of this waste will soon 
pay for the equipment on each machine. 

Our Chuck allows the use of a cheap non-returnable paper 
core that once used can be thrown with the waste and sold. 


Let us make up a trial set for you 


ONEIDA CHUCK COMPANY 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
Eastern Agent, E. W. Myler, 366 Madison Ave., New York City 





Telephone: Vanderbilt 6239 











WINCHESTER 
MFG. CO. 
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ESTABLISHED 1828 
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SOUTH WINDHAM 
CONNECTICUT 














DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


PAPER MAKING MACHINERY PAPER CUTTING 
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New Papers 
Writing— 
RS POC, OTe Ns Sia eS 20-45 
En... . canines weg bikie be bale einen & 11-30 
CME. 2. ns high ac dcpch nde adaitne Ka esewthe setae 16-40 
Ledger— 
sed a udas bya scswis hese edileos Clb e ee 20-50 
EE MIND sig. tsb chia eie's% bees cannes obavee Goeu 13-30 
I MIN 3 5 ciuik Le .atoo 6 beda ita Siensss via ViNete 40-30 
ER See SMe EG Rapp Nha aN RAMEN GR 7 GE INES A 16-50 
Bonds— 
ne arpa ip: thee a 7 4 lesa 0 arid a eoerel Aerob eAakoeee 19-45 
EN, An wud cpadga ris dssdannttata teakewete 9-30 
IRI Beer eee yer TS 10-3U 
EE ens cain pate n eg ahaha oud gauss ia 4hbes dren aus 18-45 
Book— 
EO Oe ao. .. liens < + Fuaple bab odie > 6.75- 7.50 
AEE OTe err ee Te? for 6.50- 7.25 
I Soo Si os re «a kd Ane phere. ¥ wae dialt 6.75- 7.50 
ee Gee, NS. 5, LG. Jad bk emendcs andes 8.50-14.00 
OE, In 6 4-600 06's 0.02 che eepad anaes 9.00-15.00 
Newsprint— 
vc ccna pe bovanuncgannpees > beds 3.65 . 
Es og don gnc cwe-enanéd,ceuvenasad's 3.85- 4.25 
TE ie Kh Geos buts o bb e200 bh Mbes ae ane abe 4.25- 4.50 
ET 6 r,s 6 rus tents 04» a bee otek eee ps « 3.25- 3.75 
Cover Stock— 
NE Fe Te ee Pe re 10.25 
UE ee whe) a cb kb ce cae whe cen sears 10.15 
Tissue— 
i SD. ok a puts oeclgwesegscctabset 75- .85 
OE OR SE Se (orn eee -70- .75 
nr ne TE ss. - ik cssccanccasseacveces 70- .75 
i awiee peer aw Fe eReewuNeT re UNITS brew 90- 1.00 
Wrapping— 
an 5 a ened.s open thbea bass cba eeR OE 5.75- 6.50 
ES « «oa per udeonheckcakivubhadascuhca 5.25- 5.75 
Boards— New York and Chicago 
TEE oo oS oo is Saws we 0 a 6 GAS heh eed sare 52.50-55.00 
ET Oh a Vi adn. < asad ce PCa berechcadeb ease cudrs 55.00-60.00 
hii ina oust < sibi when ir ogk = « wee ees OE 45.00-50.00 
gOS OS a ae ee ee or ee 60.00-65.00 
I NE GUD Sh, wii c bss bw goléac oa sga supe 57.50-60.00 
EE EE 5 4 cath 6 0.0 coun aw dhs Coates sede 70.00-75.00 





Jacob Kindleberger Tells of Mexican Needs 


“In Mexico, the military ranks first, with labor second, 
and capital third. In the United States and every other 
nation that ever attained true greatness, capital is placed first, 
with labor second and the military third.” 

This statement was made by Jacob Kindleberger, president 
of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, .who has 
just returned from a junket to Mexico, being one of a party 
made up of members of the American Exporters’ Association. 
While Mr. Kindleberger’s stay in the land south of the Rio 
Grande was rather brief, it was long enough for him to see 
the evil effects of militarism developed to the highest point. 

“Mexico needs the great American middle class,” added 
Mr. Kindleberger. “That element of society would add per- 
manence to the social structure. There are today but two 
classes in Mexico, the proud, aristocratic Spaniard on the one 
hand, the wretchedly poor and ignorant peon on the other. 
The one hope of the peon is to become a soldier, perhaps rise 
to the rank of general and dictator and then live in luxury 
in some European capital city on his ilf-gotten gains. 

“Another need of Mexico is the public school system. There 
is no hope for progress in the country as long as the present 
state of ignorance exists. With a wonderful climate and in- 
exhaustible resources at hand, Mexicans do not live, they 
merely exist. Not once during my stay in that country did I 
see a smile on the face of a working man, or the slightest in- 
~~? of contentment, or satisfaction with job or place 
in life. ' 

Mr. Kindleberger during his stay in Mexico made an inter- 
esting sight-seeing trip to the great mills of the San Rafael 


Paper Company, located in the mountains about 50 miles from 
Mexico City. On this tour he was accompanied by W. J. 
Lawrence, vice president and general manager of the Western 
pi wd Makers’ Chemical Company. Mr. Lawrence been 
selling size to the Mexican concern for years and on the recent 
trip placed order said to approach $40,000 in value. 

“The San Rafael Paper Company, which makes enormous 
amounts of wrapping paper, plans to size that product in the 
future,” said Mr. Lawrence. “It will save much raw material 
as a result. The mills of this concern are located at the base’ 
of Mount ape pa a most sightly location.” 

In speaking of the concern and its operations, Mr. Kindle- 
berger said: “The main mill is built on the side of a mountain 
and is what is known as a gravity mill, making it possible to 
handle all stock without pumping, as most of the mills in the 
United States do. 

“At the highest point is the wood room, where the pulp is 
made. They use some native timber, but that is generally of 
poor quality and has to be mixed with foreign sulphite to 
secure the right consistency. Step by step below in order are 
the washing room, bleaching room, beater room, machine 
room, and finishing and shipping rooms. 

“Seven paper machines are operated in the main mill and 
three in the second mill, which makes a very high grade bond 
paper. Two of the machines are running 700 feet a minute on 
wrapping paper. I have never seen a finer or more efficient 
mill. The management has gone to extremes in the matter of 
system. There are over 500 forms in use in the various de- 
partments. Every ounce of fibre, every gallon of water and 
every pound of steam must be accounted for. 

“In addition to the mills proper, this concern maintains a 
machine shop foundry and carpenter shop, all of the highest 
type. The mills are built of stone and surrounded by high 
stone walls, largely as a matter of protection. Watchmen, 
fully armed, are in evidence everywhere, while everything 
used in the mill is kept under lock and key with a heavy 
guard posted. 

“The village in which the mills are located is owned by the 
company, and I am glad to say that much has been done to 
make life agreeable for the 1,500 employees in the plant. Con- 
veniences are numerous and the workmen seem to be of a far 
higher type than one usually sees in that country. While 
Mexicans are hard to teach, they make good workmen when 
educated. Just now labor troubleg¢ are looming for this con- 
cern. Only the week before we arrived the company was 
forced to pay a union labor leader 2,000 pesos to keep away 
a strike. 

“Business is in constant fear of an eruption. To lessen the 
possibility of loss due to a strike, the San Rafael Paper Com- 
pany carries all its finished paper in warehouse in the City of 
Mexico in the name of the large paper jobbers of that city. 
They figure that trouble at the mill of any kind would lead 
immediately to sympathetic action among the workers in Mex- 
ico City, and one of the first steps would be the confiscation 
and destruction of any of the company’s product that might 
be in the capital city. Capital and capitalists are in constant 
danger and always on guard. It is surprising how many of 
the aristocrats and big men in business carry six shooters for 
personal protection. They took a great deal of pride in in- 
a me that Mexico, not Russia, is the home of bol- 
shevism.” 





Outterson Estate $15,568 


James A. Outterson, widely known paper manufacturer, 
who died May 6, 1922, left a net estate of only $15,568, ac- 
cording to an appraisal of his property filed in New York, 
although he had property worth $134,191. That Mr. Outter- 
son believed he would leave more than $600,000 when he made 
his will in November, 1920, was indicated by the fact that he 
set aside trust funds of $400,000 for his widow, and $200,000 
for a friend, Ella M. Murphy, formerly of Ca N. Y., 
where Mr. Outterson was born. Because of the sh in 
the value of the estate, these bequests were reduced to about 
$10,000 to the widow and less than $5,000 to the friend. Mr. 
OUutterson also bequeathed $25,000 to the Carthage Free Li- 
brary, which was reduced to $622. 
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J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


21 East 40th Street, New York City 








Importers of Chemical Pulps 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 











Sarpsborg, Nerway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden 











The Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 





DEALERS IN DOMESTIC CHEMICAL AND 
MECHANICAL PULPS AND PAPER 


AGENTS FOR 
J. & J. Rogers Company, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
E. B. Eddy Company, Ltd., Hull, Canada 
Canadian Kraft Limited, Three Rivers, Canada 
Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft Pulp 

Heward Smith Paper Mills, Montreal, Quebec 

AGENTS of Sulphite Pulp. Made by 

Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich. 



















STANDARD 
BLEACHING 


POWDER 


Manufactured by 


Pennsylvania Salt M’f’g Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








EE “HAFSLUND BEAR” | 
Com), Bleached Sulphite 






















ey “FORSHAGA” 
F’ HAGA Bleached Sulphite 
(2 ‘““HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 
NORWAY 









KOOS 
The Borregaard Company 


200 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. |} 


“BAMBLE” 


Extra Strong Kraft 
























CASEIN 


Standard Quality 
Lowest Prices 


The Casein Manufacturing 
Company 


15 Park Row New York 























UNION 
SULPHUR 


The Best for Better Sulphite Pulp 





Guaranteed 9914 Per Cent Sulphur 
Combined with 100 Per Cent Service 











Substantial warehouse stocks always 
maintained at strategically located 
seaboard stations insure 


Prompt Delivery Against All Orders 








The Union Sulphur Company 
Frasch Bldg., 33 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 




















1924 
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EXPORTS 











Paper exports from the United States continued to show 
a downward tendency in July last, the total value of ship- 
ments abroad for the month being 13 per cent under those for 
June, and also below July, 1923, exports, according to statistics 
issued by the Department of Commerce in Washington. The 
losses were more or less distributed among all classes of 
paper, news print and hanging papers being practically the 
only ones during July to show an increase in the quantity 
exported as compared with the same month in 1923. Ship- 
ments of cover, surface-coated, tissue and crepe, and cash 
register papers, and papeteries, however, were larger than 
during June last, while exports of hanging or wall papers 
more than doubled. 

A better showing was made by the board branch of the 
industry, shipments of all items, with the exception of wall 
boards, showing an increase in July. Paper board and straw 
board exports were 40 per cent greater than in June, and 
30 per cent larger than in July, 1923, and while exports of 
bristols and bristol boards again dropped off 10 per cent com- 
pared with June, they were 42 per cent higher than in July 
a year ago. Shipments of boxes and cartons were also 
considerably larger during July. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of the 
chief classes of paper and board exported in July as compared 
with the preceding month and the corresponding month in 
1923: 

July, 1924 


July, 1923 June, 1924 


Classes: Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Newsprint....... 1,959,981 $102,561 3,779,265 $198,225 1,994,485 $102,059 
Book paper, not 

a. 5 olka ou 3,010,731 326,827 1,306,241 160,462 1,172,511 155,817 
Wrapping; not in- 

cluding kraft;.... 2,054,004 159,128 1,751,060 160,187 1,734,406 131,596 
Paper board and 

strawboard...... 5,111,563 232,790 6,328,615 226,708 6,617,900 257,941 
Photographic paper. 104,161 120,373 153,240 163,797 126,442 117,701 
All other paper..... ........ 1,137,543 .... Fs See 1,053,769 

Total. .... : 2,079,222 ... 2.003.147 .... . 1,818,883 





IMPORTS 











Wood Pulp 


Activity in the imported wood pulp trade is on a much 
smaller scale than a few weeks ago. Demand has subsided 
to a pronounced degree, due, it would appear, to the fact that 
paper manufacturers Len ow rather heavily some time ago 
and are now waiting until better assured regarding the future 
position of the paper market before engaging in further pur- 
chases of raw material. Nevertheless, the tone of the market 
is exceedingly firm. Pulp prices are tending higher, and the 
statistical position seems to be strengthening day by day as 
the winter draws nearer. Many in the trade expect that a 
squeeze in supplies will occur toward the end of the year if 
all the reports concerning the situation abroad are anywhere 
near true. Swedish mills are reported well sold up for the 
balance of 1924, and also to have booked orders for sizable 
amounts of pulp for first open water shipment next spring. 
Very little supply still remains available in Scandinavia for 
shipment between the present and the time the Baltic is due 
to freeze over, and tertain kinds of pulp in particular are said 
to be in short supply across the Atlantic. ports also state 
that there is quite a probability that a strike will occur in 
the Swedish pulp industry at the end of this year. Mill oper- 
atives plan to demand a wage increase when their agreement 
with the manufacturers expires on December 31 next, and the 
mill owners have announced no advance will be granted, and 
a strike and a complete tie-up of the pulp and paper industry 
in Sweden is threatened. 

Pulp imports into the United States continue large. In fact, 
arrivals during July—the last month so far covered by Gov- 
ernment statistics—were heavier than in any month tor this 
year thus far with the exception of February. A total of 





102361 net tons of chemical pulp was imported in July, com- 
pared with 78,416 tons in June, 73,969 tons in May, 56,256 tons 
in April, 77,402 tons in March, 110,932 tons in February, and 
79,097 tons in January. July imports brought the total for 
the first seven months of this year up to 578,433 tons, giving 
a monthly average of 82,631 net tons, contrasted with a 
monthly average of 85,130 tons in the corresponding period 
last year. Imports of ground wood in July last amounted to 
16,109 tons, making a total for the first seven months of this 
year of 107,850 net tons, or a monthly average of 15,407 tons, 
against 15,076 tons in the same time a year ago. 


Importers are very firm in quoting Kraft pulp, and Swedish 
Kraft is held at 2.80 to 3 cents a pound ex-dock New York 
for standard brands. Sales have been made at 3 cents, it is 
stated, and prices seem definitely pointed to that level, with 
offers mostly involving limited-sized lots of such pulp and 
with reports stating that mills in Sweden are almost com- 
pletely sold out on Kraft for the balance of this year. Strong 
prime unbleached sulphite is quoted around 2.75 or 2.80 cents 
ex-dock New York for the Scandinavian grades though 
cheaper pulp is in the market, German unbleached sulphite of 
good quality being available at 2.60 and 2.65 cents on the dock. 
Foreign bleached sulphite of No. 1 grade is quoted on a range 
of 3.75 to 4.25 cents ex-dock New York, and easy bleaching 
sulphite at 2.85 to 3.15 cents per pound. Scandinavian ground 
wood is quoted around $35 a short ton on the dock at American 
Atlantic ports. 


Receipts at the port of New York in September and cur- 
dent market quotations ex-dock New York follew: 


omnes GN INO Bs oc Svc bess spnicacheit 3.75- 4.25 
Unbleached sulphite, strong, No. 1.............. 2.60- 2.85 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 2.................00+- 2.50- 2.75 
Easy bleaching sulphite.....................55: 2.85- 3.15 
Mitscherlich unbleached, genuine................ 2.85- 3.15 
Mitscherlich unbleached, ordinary............... 2.60- 2.75 
Kevath, SiGe BOON: va «cs sos cob ck Sc eee 2.80- 3.00 
CHOIRS WUE IO GUN s ack oes oh cc ccaeeckaenetame 34.00-36.00 


J. Andersen & Co., 1,710 bis. from Greaker, 3,000 from 
Harnosand, 1,200 from Iggesund, 1,250 from Bremen, 250 from 
Gothenburg and 1,050 from Sarpsborg; Central Union Trust 
Co., 955 bls. from Greaker and 1,205 from pang ore Hartig 
Pulp Co., 500 bls. from Hamburg, 1,114 from Rotterdam and 
750 from Swedish ports; Castle & Overton, 2,035 bls. from 
Bremen, 2,824 from Rotterdam and 4,170 from Hamburg; 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 1,955 bls. from Bremen, 1,750 from 
Gefle, 3,125 from Iggesund and 1,875 from Swedish ports; Ira 
L. Beebe & Co., 5,924 bls. from Hamburg; H. Hollesen, Inc., 
1,050 bls. from Hamburg; Equitable Trust Co., 730 bls. from 
Hamburg; Lagerloef Trading Co., 788 bls. from Bremen; Na- 
tional City Bank, 2,376 bls. from Hamburg; E. M. Sergeant 
Co., 330 bls. from Christiania and 600 from Harnosand; Nilsen, 
Lyon & Co., 2,500 bls. from Christiania; Scandinavian —_ 
Agency, 127 bls. from oes and 3,575 from Swedi 
ports Guaranty Trust Co., 450 bls. from m, 1,500 
from Swedish ports and 166 from Hamburg; 
Co., 731 bls. from Trieste and 740 from Ham ; Pagel, Hor- 
ton & Co., 4,625 bls. from Gefle, 1,500 from 
10,025 from Swedish ports; Johaneson, Wales & S 7,080 
bls. from Harnosand, 2,800 from Swedish ports and 2,415 from 
Gothenburg; Poland Paper Co., 5,418 bls. from .Trieste; M. 
Gottesman & Co., 4,000 bls. from Jugo-Slavia; Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank, 1,000 bls. from Christiania; E. J. Keller 
Co., 403 bls. from Hamburg; Kidder Peabody Acceptance Corp., 
125 bls. from Christiania; Howell-Donaldson Co., 668 bls. from 
Hamburg; Price & Pierce, 800 bls. from Gothenburg; Tide- 
water Paper Mills Co., 6,236 bls. from Murray Bay Order, 
1.948 bls. from Hamburg, 150 from Cooney 625 from 
Gefie, 950 from Swedish ports, 1,852 from Kotka, 2,625 from 
Borga and 8,700 from Harnosand. 


Paper Stock 


Large receipts of rags featured importations of 
making raw materials other than ip at the port ew 
York in September. Some un big shipments of rag 
stock arrived during the month, now f there were also fairly 
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The survival of 
the fittest 


The easiest way to survive competition 
is to reduce the cost of production. 


Our equipment will help you to do this: 


Jenssen Acid Towers 

Jenssen Spray Coolers 
Bullard Gas Washer 

iene Cooking Process 

Kamyr Feltless Wet Machine 


G. D. Jenssen Co. 


200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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RIES IRATE 


E. J. KELLER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL PULPS 
COTTON, JUTE AND FLAX WASTES 
East INDIA MERCHANDISE 
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BATHURST LUMBER COMPANY, LiMiTED 


PRICE & PIERCE, L1D. 


17 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 





ARE NOW THE 


SELLING AGENTS 


for Bathurst Pulp in the United States 


Unbleached Sulphite 50 tons daily 
Kraft Pulp 50 tons daily 


Our pulp is made from Canadian Spruce 
We ship in sheets, baled 





BATHURST, NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 




















Standard Wood Pipe 


“The Pipe that Stands the Test” 





More Durable and Economical 


Used extensively by the Paper Industry 
for conveying paper stock and acids. 
Especially adapted for conveying sul- 
phite and grourid wood. 


Has greater carrying capacity than iron 
pipe, costs less to install and much less 
liable to freeze than any other type pipe. 





Write for catalogue and prices 


Standard Wood Pipe Co. 


Williamsport, Penna., U. S. A. 
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large amounts of old rope, bagging and miscellaneous mate- 
rials received. Imports of papermaking stock of all kinds 
through the port of New York in September, with names of 
consignees, were as follows: 


Old Rope 


Brown Bros. & Co., 32 coils from Bremen, 146 coils from 
Hamburg, 339 coils from Bristol, 27 coils and 248 bls. from 
Antwerp, 71 coils from Christiania, 185 coils from Hull, 262 
coils from Rotterdam and 218 coils from Newcastle; E. J. Kel- 
ler Co., 222 coils from Hull, 351 bls. from Rotterdam, 323 bis. 
from London and 46 bls. from Hamburg; W. Schall & Co., 18 
coils from Hamburg and 607 coils from Genoa; Ellerman’s 
Wilson S. S. Line, 293 coils from London; Castle & Overton, 
47 bls. and 23 coils from Havre; Banque Belge, 33 coils from 
Leith and 29 bls. from Barce'ona; R. Wolf, 22 pls. from Rotter- 
dam; Salomon Bros. & Co., 145 bls. from Marseilles; E. Butter- 
worth & Co., 76 bls. from Marseilles; William Steck & Co., 
34 coils from Hamburg; T. D. “_-4- & Co., 50 bls. from 
Manchester; Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., 31 bls. from Manchester; 
United States Mortgage & Trust Co., 100 bls. from Bremen; 
W. H. Cummings & Sons, 53 bls. and 19 coils from Havre; 
Phi'adelphia National Bank, 76 coils from Glasgow; Panama 
Railroad Co., 50 bls. from Colon; S. Birkenstein & Sons, 170 
coils from Newcastle; Order, 104 bls. and 23 coils from Ham- 
burg, 45 bls. from Rotterdam and 9 bls. from Huelva. 


Old Bagging 

Castle & Overton, 60 bls. from Rotterdam; E. J. Keller Co., 
298 bls. from Rotterdam, 763 from Hamburg, 210 from Havre 
and 433 from Antwerp G. M. Graves Co., 69 bls from Glasgow 
and 110 from Rotterdam. Mechanics & Meta's National Bank, 
239 bls. from Manchester and 132 from Havre Anglo-South 
American Trust Co., 142 bls. from Manchester and 55 from 
Antwerp S. Birkenstein & Sons, 146 bls. from London, 123 
from Leith and 238 from Rotterdam Equitable Trust Co., 26 
bls. from Havre Maurice O’Meara Co., 51 bls. from Antwerp; 
Chemical National Bank, 74 bls. from Rotterdam; W. Schall 
& Co., 65 bls. from Rotterdam; Second National Bank of Bos- 
ton, 348 bls. from Hamburg Textile Waste Merchandizing Co., 
265 bls. from Rotterdam; Coal & Iron National Bank, 79 bls. 
from Havre; Kidder Peabody Acceptance Corp., 333 bls. from 
Antwerp; Order, 226 bls. from Manchester and 67 from Leith. 

Rags 

E. J. Keller Co., 250 bls. from Kobe, 300 from Oran, 5,105 
from Hamburg, 804 from Bremen, 3,907 from Rotterdam, 859 
from Copenhagen, 584 from Havre, 430 from Trieste, 719 from 
Antwerp, 71 from Stockholm, 101 from Genoa, 679 from Li- 
vorno and 80 from Leghorn; P. Berlowitz, 742 bls. from Ant- 
werp, 160 from Rotterdam, 447 from Havre and 154 from Mar- 
seilles Strupp & Co., 305 bls. from Bremen and 479 from Ham- 
burg; S. Birkenstein & Sons, 387 bls. from Bremen and 72 from 
Rotterdam; Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., 259 bls. from Rotter- 
dam, 84 from London and 41 from Dunkirk; G. W. Millar & 
Co., 852 b's. from Rotterdam; Castle & Overton, 749 bls. from 
Rotterdam, 24 from Hamburg and 22 from Belfast; Salomon 
Bros. & Co., 93 bls. from Hamburg and 200 from Alexandria; 
Maurice O’Meara Co., 3 bls. from London, 60 from Dunkirk, 
73 from Antwerp and 17 from Rotterdam; R. Bishop Mfg. Co., 
307 bls. from Dunkirk; C. R. Spence & Co., 45 bls. from Leith; 
Stone Bros. & Victor Galaup Co., 58 b's. from Havre; Albion 
Trading Co., 8 bls. from Gothenburg and 186 from Marseilles; 
Whaling Waste Products Co., 232 bls. from Rotterdam; Katzen- 
stein & Keene, 165 bis. from Marseilles and 93 from Havre; 
G. M. Graves Co., 31 bls. from Rotterdam and 77 from Ant- 
werp; Textile Waste Merchandizing Co., 595 b's. from Rotter- 
dam; J. M. Jaffee, 102 bls. from Bordeaux; B. Polonsky, 26 bls. 
from Dunkirk; E. Butterworth & Co., 180 bls. from Marseilles 
and 87 from Barcelona; J. J. Patricof, 173 bls. from Rotterdam; 
G. Carrizzo, 209 bls. from Nap!es; D. Antolini Co., 4 bls. from 
os ryt Atterbury & McKelvey, 254 bls. from Rotterdam; R. 
Wolf, 62 bls. from Rotterdam; Equitable Trust Co., 49 bls. from 
Antwerp, 226 from Hamburg, 63 from Alexandria and 361 
from Marseilles; National City Bank, 56 bls. from Antwerp, 
157 from Bremen ahd 206 from Barcelona; Chemical National 
Bank, 45 bls. from Bremen and 167 from Rotterdam; Mechan- 
ics & Metals National Bank, 97 bls. from Rotterdam, 238 from 
Venice, 28 from Glasgow, 22 from London and 146 from Ham- 
burg; Second National Bank of Boston, 369 bls. from Man- 
chester and 463 from Bristol; Chase National Bank, 541 bls. 
from Hamburg and 382 from Bremen; British Bank of South 
America, 73 bls. from Manchester and 38 from Liverpool: In- 
ternational Acceptance Bank, 278 bls. from Hamburg, 102 from 
Bremen and 178 from London; Philadelphia National Bank, 62 
bls. from Hamburg, 51 from Rotterdam, 55 from Bremen, 356 
from Trieste and 133 from Newcastle; Banque Belge, 198 bls. 
from Hamburg, 73 from London, 21 from Liverpool, 177 from 
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HANS LAGERLOEF, President and Treasurer 
ORVAR HYLIN, Vice President 
MAURICE LONDON, Secretary 


TRADE MARE 
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Khel ABED 


Fpeading CaS 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
NEW YORK _N. Y. 


Telephones 
Murray Hill { 4247 





SOLE AGENTS IN U. S. A., CANADA, MEXICO AND 
CUBA FOR 


Finnish Cellulose Association 
Helsingfors, Finland — 


AND 


Finnish Wood Pulp Union 
Helsingfors, Finland 
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RUSS GELATIN co. 


WORKS—WESTFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GELATIN and GLUE 


ANIMAL SIZING GLUE STOCK 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 
FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 


E. F. RUSS COMPANY iston''s'.. 
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If interested in the 


DIRECTORY PAPER BOX 
wee INDUSTRY 


PAPERDOX 





GET THIS BOOK 


For Particulars Address 
RAVENSWOOD 


PUB. COMPANY 
115 Washington Ave. Ne. MINNEAPOLIS 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY 





BLEACHED SULPHITE 


Made from spruce 
grown in the forests 
of Northern Maine. 


Send for Samples. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO, 
501 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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“MICHIG AN 99 Combination Steel and 
Wood Pipe 





LONG DISTANCE CONVEYOR OF WATER AND PAPER STOCK IN 
PAPER AND PULP MILLS—Specially Adapted to Carry 
Sulphite, Ground Wood and “White Water” 


Bightoen reasons why you should use “Michigan” combination geet ane won and wood pipe 
more capacity than = i 


of Wood Shell. 
Suni 


THE MICHIGAN PIPE COMPANY 


i PS i. Mesdenchectacscanecessah 17 East 42nd St. 
enema, Ry, Okla........ eas’: . ji Bart Ye est 16th =: 
Boston, Mass......--s.0...-000.-, re Oliver Bidg. 


“Steel gy Strength —Wood for Darability” 
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Rremen, 13 from Antwerp and 20 from Havre; Atlantic Ex- 
change Bank & Trust Co., 229 bls. from Rotterdam; Union 
National Bank of Philadelphia, 22 bls. from Hamburg; Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, 80 bls. from Bremen; Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank, 42 bls. from Bremen; Garfield National Bank, 82 
bls. from Bremen and 241 from Hamburg; Anglo-South Amer- 
ican Trust Co., 206 bls. from Leith, 344 from Hamburg, 435 
from Glasgow and 27 from Liverpool; Guaranty Trust Co., 394 
bls. from Hamburg, 79 from Havre, 113 from Leghorn, 79 
from London and 81 from Naples; Bankers Trust Co., 274 bls. 
from Hamburg and 260 from Bremen; American Exchange 
National Bank, 36 bls. from Rotterdam; Coal & Iron National 
Bank, 86 bls. from Antwerp, 338 from Rotterdam and 322 from 
Marseilles; Manufacturers Trust Co., 140 bls. from Barcelona; 
Bank of New York & Trust Co., 84 bls. from Barcelona and 41 
from Hamburg; J. A. Cambere, 10 bls. from Constantinople; 
Brown Bros. & Co., 181 bls. from Bremen, 249 from Man- 
chester, 156 from Belfast, 186 from Hamburg and 303 from 
Newcastle; W. Schall & Co., 55 bls. from Manchester and 280 
from Newcastle; R. F. Downing & Co., 225 bls. from Man- 
chester, 551 from Rotterdam and 25 from Havre; T. D. Down- 
ing & Co., 34 bls. from Havre; A. W. Fenton, Inc., 165 bls. from 
Hamburg and 633 from Rotterdam; Huth & Co., 99 bls. from 
Antwerp; Order, 90 bls. from Liverpool, 605 from Bristol, 179 
from Genoa, 162 from Rotterdam, 217 from Manchester, 55 
from London, 85 from Barcelona, 621 from Hamburg, 48 from 
Alexandria and 49 from Antwerp. 


Miscellaneous Paper Stock 


Equitable Trust Co., 605 bls. from Antwerp and 192 from 
Hamburg; Baring Bros. & Co., 86 bls. from Glasgow; Coal & 
Iron National Bank, 81 bls. from Glasgow; National City Bank, 
102 bls. from Hamburg; E. J. Keller Co., 559 bls. from Ham- 
burg and 175 from Antwerp; Salomon Bros. & Cc., 65 bls. from 
Dunkirk; Amsinck, Sonne & Co., 78 bls. from Dundee; T. D. 
Downing & Co., 10 bls. from Dundee; Chase National Bank, 21 
bls. from Dundee; Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 137 bls. 
from Palermo and 64 from Dublin; Castle & Overton, 31 bls. 
from Bremen; C. R. Spence & Co., 185 bls. from Bristol and 
40 from Glasgow; Prince & Kennedy, 67 bls. from Dublin; 
Brown Bros. & Co., 270 bls. from Dublin; State Bank, 74 bls. 
from Glasgow; Anglo-South American Trust Co., 330 bls. from 
Antwerp; Order, 2,111 bls. from Hamburg, 120 from Glasgow, 
101 from Liverpool, 120 from Dundee, 52 from Southampton 
and 193 from Manchester. 


Paper 


Judging from arrivals at the port of New York, imports of 
paper into the United States in September dropped off con- 
siderably. There were by far smaller amounts of wrapping 
and news print received at New York during the month than 
were imported at the same port in the several previous months. 
However, some fair-sized —— of both wrapping and 
printing paper arrived from Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries, while receipts of cigarette, hanging, filter, drawing 
and other kinds of paper were moderately large. Importations 
of paper of all kinds through the port of New York in Septem- 
ber follow: 

Printing 

Perry, Ryer & Co., 4cs. from Bremen and 408 bls. from Glas- 
gow; Oxford University Press, 5 cs. from Liverpool; Equitable 
Trust Co., 588 rolls from Gothenburg; J. Andersen & Co., 
98 rolls from Gothenburg; Street & Smith Publishing Corp., 
201 rolls from Hamburg; Drinkhansen & Hollkott Paper Co., 
977 rolls from Hamburg; P. C. Zuhlke, 217 cs. from Antwerp; 
Norwegian Paper Mills Agency, 163 rolls from Christiania; 
C. Steiner, 34 cs. from Hamburg, 44 cs. from Rotterdam and 
60 bls. from Bremen; Seaman Paper Co., 455 rolls from Ham- 
turg; W. Hartmann & Co., 537 rolls from Hamburg; Panama- 
Pacific Co., 190 rolls from Hamburg; F. D. Ramm, 3 cs. from 
Hamburg; Kennedy & Co., 2 cs. from London; E. Naumberg & 
Co., 38 rol's from Christiania and 185 rolls from Hamburg; 
C. G. Keferstein, rolls from Hamburg; New York & 
Hauseatic Corp., 285 rolls from Hamburg; Dell Publishing Co., 
375 rolls from Hamburg; Second National Bank of Hoboken, 
6 cs. from Hamburg; P. H. Petry & Co., 21 es. from Hamburg; 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 32 cs. from Liverpool; H. Reeve Angel 
& Co., 5 es. from London and 215 rolls from Bremen; Pulp 
end Paper Trading Co., 64 rol's from Rotterdam; Bank of 
New York & Trust Co., 420 rolls from Christiania; Melby, 
Kuttroff & Co., 5 rolls from Trieste; Traders Paper Co., 407 
rolls from Hamburg; Maurice O’Meara Co., 175 bls. from Bre- 
men; Hudson Trading Co., 173 rolls from Hamburg; Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank, 539 rolls from Hamburg; J. P. 
Heffernan Paper Co., 22 bls. from Hamburg; Order, 650 rolls 
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Cut down excessive wrap- 
ping paper investment. 

hy carry two wrap- 
ping paper lines for one 
wrapping paper purpose? 


MOSINEE 


presents a perfect wrap- 
ping paper, weight and 
strength for each wrap- 
ping purpose. Made in all 
weights from 15 pounds 
tol00 pounds basis. ‘The 
one complete, standard- 
ized and economical line 
of wrapping paper sold. 


Mosinee Kraft 


“‘The Wrapper that 
Delivers the Goods’’ 
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065 inch round % 








CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


Fertoraine Metal Screens for Pulp and Paper Mills 





Steel, Copper, Brass, Bronze and other alloys punched for Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Pulp 
Washers, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 


=z" Slots 3/32 inch round 





57-65 Fairmount Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 














UNION SCREEN PLATE CO. 


Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 


UNION BRONZE SCREEN PLATES 
(Best phosphorised Cast Metal) 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Plates 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The Witham Screen Plate Fastener, Patented 


THE ORIGINAL THE BEST 











SCREEN PLATES and 
DANDY ROLLS 


Watermarking a Specialty 


Central Manufacturing Co. 


The Quick Service House 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN taje gies ang,Wets 50 chareh sir viene Bane 
SUPT 











Remember 


Wo. A. HARDY & SONS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Originators and Oldest Manufacturers 
OF THE 


Cast Bronze Screen Plate 


ALSO SPECIALIZE IN 
Acid Resisting Digester Parts 
































PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


in all metals for and mills 
Elevator Buckets (Plain and_ Perforated) 




















LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


STEEL SHELL BURRS 





F. W. ROBERTS MANUFACTURING CO. 


All Products Guaranteed to Suit You 


Read the “ROBERTS IDEA” 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


YELLOW JACKET SHOWER 
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from Kotka, 426 rolls and 165 bls. from Hamburg and 3,063 
rolls from Bremen. : 
Wrapping 
J. F. Heffernan Paper Co., 254 rolls and 1,875 bls. from Ham- 
burg and 897 bls. from Trieste; Corn Exchange Bank, 1,794 
rolls and 3 bls. from Gothenburg; D. S. Walton & Co., 80 bis. 
and 68 rol!s from Gothenburg and 106 bls. from Copenhagen; 
Brooklyn Standard Bag Co., 142 rolls from Gothenburg; C. K. 
MacAlpine & Co., 90 bis. and 686 rolls from Gothenburg and 
4 rolls from Hamburg; Arkell Safety Bag Co., 279 rolls and 
58 bis. from Gothenburg; Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 326 rolls and 
66 bls. from Trondhjem and 155 bls. from Hamburg; Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank, 11 bls. from Christiania and 86 bls. 
from Hamburg; Schenkers, Inc., 17 bls. from Hamburg; Bor- 
regaard Co., 573 bls. from Gothenburg; Chemical National 
Bank, 6,347 rolls and 10 bls. from Gothenburg and 184 bis. 
from Hamburg; Birn & Wachenheim, 8 cs. from Rotterdam; 
Fidelty International Trust Co., 34 bls. from Hamburg; Blau- 
velt-Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., 145 bls. from Glasgow; Maurice 
O’Meara Co., 104 bls. from Hamburg, 184 bls. from Greaker 
and 1,622 bls. from Rotterdam; Hudson Trading Co., 11 
cs. from Rotterdam; Republic Bag & Paper Co., 315 bls. 
from Rotterdam; P. H. Petry & Co., 76 bls. from Glas- 
gow; C. Steiner, 12 cs., from Rotterdam; Import Paper Co., 
6 cs., from Rotterdam; Pulp and Paper Trading Co., 4 cs., 
from Rotterdam; F. C. Strype, 11 cs. from Antwerp; Textile 
Paper Tube Co., 46 rolls from Liverpool; Equitable Trust Co., 
75 bls. from Hamburg; Order, 2,453 bls. and 64 rolls from 
Hamburg, 477 bls. from Copenhagen and 17 bls. from Chvis- 
tiania. 
Cigarette 
P. J. Schweitzer, 181 cs. from Havre; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., 890 cs. from St. Nazaire; De Manduit Paper Corp., 159 cs. 
from St. Nazaire; American Tobacco Co., 800 cs. from Bor- 
deaux; Miguel, Costa & Miguel, 5 cs. from Barce'ona; Rose- 
Frank Corp., 26 cs. from Marseilles; J. P. Mouller, 9 cs. from 
Bordeaux; Standard Products Corp., 232 cs. from Havre; F. P. 
Gaskell & Co., 30 cs. from Havre; Suarez & Crespo, 7 cs. from 
Alicante; Order, 2 cs. from Barcelona. 
Writing 
Guibont Freres & Co., 55 cs. from Havre and 27 cs. from 
Southampton; J. C. Robold & Co., 26 cs. from London; A. Good- 
man & Co., 21 cs. from Liverpool and 3 cs. from Trieste; J. W. 
Hampton, Jr., & Co., 2 cs. from Southampton and 15 cs. from 
Hamburg; American Exchange National Bank, 2 cs. from 
Hamburg; W. J. Byrnes & Co., 10 cs. from Havre; J. Kennedy, 
9 cs. from Bordeaux; F. C. Strupe, 3 cs. from Rotterdam; 
Order, 40 bls. from Trieste. 


Drawing 
E. Dietzgen & Co., 35 cs. from Rotterdam and 10 cs. from 
Hamburg; Keuffel & Esser Co., 97 cs. and 67 ro'ls from Ham- 
burg, 19 cs. from Liverpool and 41 cs. from Rotterdam; H. 
Reeve Angel & Co., 16 cs. from London; Interocean Forward- 
ing Co., 3 cs. from Hamburg; Order, 6 cs. from London. 


Filter 


A. Giese & Son, 7 rolls from St. Nazaire and 5 cs. from Ham- 
burg; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 39 cs. from London and 16 bls. 
from Bordeaux; E. Fougera & Co., 19 cs. from Southampton; 
J. Kennedy, 4 cs. from Bordeaux. 


Tissue 


J. B. Mast & Co., 2 cs. from Genoa; T. D. Downing & Co., 3 
cs. from Hamburg; Phoenix Shipping Co., 12 cs. from Rotter- 
dam; Iwai & Co., 17 cs. from Kobe. 


Photo 


Globe Shipping Co., 846 cs. from Bremen; P. C. Zuhlke, 298 
es. from Antwerp; Gevaert Co. of America, 104 cs. from 
Antwerp and 27 cs. from Rotterdam; J. J. Gavin & Co., 8 es. 
from Liverpool; G. Gennert, 8 cs. from Bremen; Eastman 
Kodak Co., 5 cs. from Kobe; T. F. Wilmot & Co., 2 cs. from 
London. 

Hanging 

F. G. Prager & Co., 2,322 rolls from Rotterdam; Eleto Co.. 
34 cs. from Havre; W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., 5 bls. from Liverpool 
and 14 bls. from London; Bloomingdale Bros., 4 cs. from Havre; 
C. A. Haynes & Co., 15 bls. from London; R. F. Downing & 
Co., 7 bls. from Southampton; A. C. Dodman, Jr., & Co., 6 cs. 
from Southampton and 5 cs. from ara ps 44 Globe Shipping 
Co., 39 cs. from Havre; J. W. Hampton, Jr., & Co., 536 bis. 
from Rotterdam; Drinkhansen & Hollkott Paper Co., 524 rolls 
from Hamburg and 332 rolls from Rotterdam; F. J. Emmerich 
& Co., 8 cs. from Hamburg; F. A. Binder, 2 cs. from Bremen; 
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TYPE T CRANE USED BY GOSHEN VENEER CO. 


Specially Built to Suit 


the Capacity of 
Your Mill 


The cost of handling pulpwood 
and logs is surprisingly low 
when you use a crane that is 
designed especially for your 
mill. 


To buy a machine simply be- 
cause the manufacturer builds 
only a certain size is poor econ- 
omy. Our cranes range in ca- 
pacity from 5 tons to 50 tons 
and are designed for handling 
small pulpwood with a grapple. 
or single logs weighing up to 
10 tons. 

They are mounted for traveling 
on railroad track or on the 
ground surface and may be 
equipped with either electric, 
gasoline or steam power. 


It will pay you to investigate. 
Our bulletin 241 is interesting 
and is sent free on application. 


ORTON & STEINBRENNER 


Crane Builders 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 
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FOR SALE—Paper Mill located in Penn- 
sylvania—52” trim Cylinder Machine— 
equipped to run colored specialties—small 
amount of cash required. Address, The 
Paper Industry, Box 69. 








Belted Type Turbine for sale. Unit now in first- 
class operating condition consisting of 400 to 500 
H. P. Turbine Heavy Reduction Gear and Rock- 
wood Paper Pulley with Heavy Pedestal Bear- 
ings; all mounted on substantial sub-base. Sur- 
face Condenser also available, although machine 
can be operated non-condensing up to 300 H. P. 
if desired. 


Has been used for driving Beater Room. Is 
suitable for driving Jordan or Paper machine. Is 
as good as new in every respect. Reason for sell- 
ing—electrification of Beater Room. For infor- 
mation apply to Rush Machinery Company, 932 
Olive Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 














Paper and Pulp Knife Grinders 
using 
Sectional Wheel, Cup Wheel or Straight Wheel 
Catalog on Request 


BRIDGEPORT SAFETY EMERY WHEEL COMPANY 
102 Knowlton Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 








SPECIAL SALE 


Immediate Delivery 


ROTARY CONVERTERS 


12—New Rotary General Electric Con- 
verters, 528-660 K.W. with synchronous 
Boosters, 240-300 volts, 25 cycle, type 
HCC, 6 phase. 


Taylor Stokers—New 


5—/7 retorts 21 Tuyere Stokers. 
SS 
Technical Economist Corp. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 26 CABLE: HERENCO 





Paper Mill Machinery 





120” Tissue Paper Machine. 


ee ge hd 


Two Jones beaters 66”x57”. 
Moore & White four drum winder. 


60” Hamblet cutters with Moore 
& White layboys. 


One 72” Holyoke super calender. 


Four 60” Holyoke super calenders. 


For Sale By 


FRANK H. DAVIS CO. 


175 Richdale Avenue Cambridge, Mass. 











1—5 H. P. W. A. Jones Speed Reducer 
ratio 143 to 1—2. 

1—Connersville Blower 7 lb. pressure 
16% cu. ft. displacement per revolu- 
tion. 

Root Blowers Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5,5%4, 6. 1 
to 5 lbs. pressure. 

Electric Hoists—¥, 1, 2, 3, 5 tons ca- 
pacity. 

Air Hoists and Air Compressors. 


Scully-Jones & Company 


3615 South Ashland Avenue CHICAGO 








is 
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Ticonderoga Machine Works 
TICONDEROGA, N. Y., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WARREN Gitxmr DOCTORS 


CALENDER 
With Flexible Blades, Universal Adjustment and Control 


(PATENTED) 
WARREN bettie Situ WINDERS 
Patent BALL VALVE Hydrant 
Stock Circulating Systems and 
other Paper Mill Specialties 


SEND FOR OUR BULLETIN 





2UUEURUEEEROGEEEEOUQUEGEEEERERCLORCECRUOCECEEREECRGRERURERORCRURE RCRA REE OLETE ELE 
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Erstein & Co., 4 cs. from Havre; Titan Shipping Co., 5 es. 
from Hamburg. 
Board 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., 4 cs. from London; O. M. Baxter, 
Inc., 40 cs. from Gothenburg; O. G. Hempstead & Sons, 50 cs. 
from Bremen; Fiber Case and Novelty Co.,.146 bls. from Goth- 
enburg; A. Vuyck, 434 rolls from Rotterdam; F. G. Prager & 
Co., 20 cs. from Hamburg; Friedman & Co., 29 cs. from Ham- 
burg; Bendix Paper Co., 56 cs. from Hamburg; H. Hollesen, 
Inc., 112 bls. from Hamburg; Corn Exchange Bank, 25 bls. 
from Hamburg; Order, 200 bls. from Trieste. 


Miscellaneous 


Japan Paper Co., 10 cs. from Rotterdam, 10 cs. from Havre 
and 4 cs. from Southampton; Hensel, Bruckmann & Lorbacher, 
2 cs. from Rotterdam, 46 cs. from Bremen, 17 cs. from Havre 
and 23 cs. from Hamburg; D. C. Andrews & Co., 15 cs. from 
Gothenburg; Coenca-Morrison Co., 9 cs. from Havre and 6 cs. 
from Southampton; P. Puttmann, 5 cs. from Marseilles; Ault 
& Wiborg, 32 cs. from Hong Kong; Whiting-Patterson Paper 
Co., 50 cs. from Southampton; Dupont Cellophane Co., 15cs. 
from Havre; Pitt & Scott, 9 cs. from Havre and 4 cs. from 
Antwerp; White-Burbank Paper Co., 3 cs. from Glasgow; 
Marcus Ward, Inc., 6 cs. from Glasgow; Birn & Wachenheim, 
20 bls. from Hamburg; Tice & Lynch, 2 cs. from London; P. H. 
Petry & Co., 51 bls. from Glasgow and 10 cs. from Hamburg; 
Louis DeJonge Co., 101 cs. from Antwerp; Newark Paraffine 
and Parchment Paper Co., 6 rolls from Rotterdam; H. Reeve 
Angel & Co., 3 cs. from Kobe; F. L. Kraemer & Co., 4 cs. from 
London and 11 cs. from Antwerp; American Shipping Co., 8 
cs. from Hamburg; New York Trust Co., 10 bls. from Trieste; 
Import Trading Co., 37 cs. from Bremen; Tiffany & Co., 3 cs. 
from Havre; E. Daiber, 5 cs. from Antwerp; International 
Forwarding Co., 10 cs. from Havre; American Express Co., 
14 cs. from Havre; G. W. Sheldon & Co., 2 és. from Havre; 
Davies, Turner & Co., 2 cs. from Hamburg. 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Additional information regarding the following foreign 
trade opportunities issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the United States Department of Com- 
merce may be obtained from the Bureau in Washington, D. C., 
or its branch offices. It is requested that the number of the 
inquiry be given at all times. 

No. 114839—Paper milk containers. San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Purchase desired. 

No. 11440—Old newspapers. The Hague, Netherlands. 
Agency desired. 

No. 11460—News print and letter paper. Porto Alegre, 
Brazil. Agency desired. 

No. 11441—Paper. Bahia, Brazil. Purchase desired. 

No. 11407—Roofing and building paper. Havana, Cuba. 
Purchase desired. 

No. 11442—Photographic paper. Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
Purchase desired. 

No. 11420—Caustic soda. Recife, Brazil. Purchase desired. 

a 11494—Caustic soda. Rangoon, India. Agency de- 
sired. 

No. 11516—Soda ash. Rotterdam, Netherlands. Purchase 
and agency desired. 

No. 11627—Cigarette paper in rolls. Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras. Purchase desired. 

No. 11626—Pasteboard and paper in general. Havana, 
Cuba. Agency desired. 

No. 11598—Printing and papermaking machinery. Vratza, 
Bulgaria. Purchase and agency desired, 

No. 11638—Printing presses for printing on roll wrapping 
paper. Dresden, Germany. Purchase desired. 
< _eetoeee ash. Bombay, India. Purchase and agency 
desired. 


Institute of Research Launched at Lehigh 


Announcement was made here today of the launching of 
the Lehigh Institute of Research by the administration of 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


In announcing the purposes of the institute, the Lehigh 
board of trustees, of which E. G. Grace, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation is president, stated that the 
object is “to encourage and promote scientific research and 
scholarly achievement in every division of learning repre- 
sented in the organization of the university; and in ‘recogni- 
tion of the need for further and more exact knowledge in 
science and in the application of science to the affairs of 
modern life. _It is believed that this organization will be 
helpful in stimulating interest in liberal and professional 
education; and that it will prove to be of value to the profes- 
sions and industries of the nation.” 
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CAST IRON 
PULLEYS 





Are superior to others because they are perma- 
nent in structure, true-running and are suited 
to a wider range of service than any other type 
of pulley. The Cast Iron Pulley properly 
made possesses every quality essential to the 
make-up of an ideal pulley. 

Almost every user of power has had pulley 
troubles and has righted the troubles and made 
the drives satisfactory by installing Cast Iron 
Pulleys. In most all cases Cast Iron Pulleys 
of suitable construction replaced other types of 
pulleys. 


It Was a Cast Iron Pulley That 
Finally Stood Up 


Your pulley troubles can be prevented if you 
use Cast Iron Pulleys in the initial installation. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


New England Branch and Warehouse, 624 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Southern Office. 312 Masonic Temple, Greenville, 8. C. 


Makers of Power Transmitting Machinery 
exclusively and continuously since 1857 
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3 Orie . GLOBE and CYLINDER 
« Biges’ y) ROTARY BLEACHING BOILERS 
at for Years of Dependable Cooking and Bleaching _ 


{ 
~ 








Big Reasons for Biggs Rotaries 


HEWN. a concern has been building a product successfully 
for a great many years, the tendency is simply to take the 
situation for granted without inquiring into the reasons for 
such success. But there are reasons, nevertheless, big reasons 
for the widespread preference of paper mill superintendents for 
Biggs Rotary Boilers. 
Experience and character of the builder, ability to give good serv- 
ice on delivery, performance of the product for over thirty years, 
low maintenance cost, these are all known factors in dealing 
with Biggs. 
Let us figure with you on any of the equipment listed herewith. 


The Biggs Boiler Works Company 


Seneca Place and Case Ave. Akron, Ohio 
es se Eastern Representative, Mr. Grenville A. Harris, 15 Park Row, New York City 
Globe and Cylinder Rotary 
Bleaching Boilers 

Digesters 

Riveted Steel Tanks 

Flumes, Smokestacks, Pen- 
stocks, General Steel Plate 
Construction of every de- 
scription 


Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Makers of Improved Machinery for Wood Pulp and Paper Mills 











UMPHERSTON: BEATER 


Washing and Beating Engines, Wood Pulp Grinders, Barkers, Chippers, Rag and 
Paper Dusters, Rag Cutters, Hydraulic Pumps and Presses, Hercules Water 
Wheels and Governors, Super-Calenders, Platers, Cotton and Paper Rolls. 














